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DER ACKERMANN AUS BOHMEN 


Herbert Deinert, Duke University 


Soweit die Meinungen der Forscher auch iiber Text, Quellen und 
philosophische Ausrichtung des Ackermann auseinandergehen, iiber 
eins ist man sich einig, da es sich um ein Streitgespriich handelt, in 
dem die Gesprichspartner diametral entgegengesetzte Anschauungen 
zum Ausdruck bringen. Diese Polaritaét beherrscht nicht nur das 
Gegeneinander der Argumentation, sondern ebenfalls die strukturelle 
Anlage der Dichtung selbst. Bis in die Einzelheiten der Kontroverse 
hinein kann nachgewiesen werden, wie die Dialoge paarweise zusam- 
mengehéren, wie die angeschlagenen Themen von zwei Seiten beleuch- 
tet werden, wie Bilder und Ausdrucksformen, die die Anklage zuerst 
gebraucht, von der Rechtfertigung geschickt aufgenommen und umge- 
wandelt werden, um dann hier nicht weniger Schlagkraft abzugeben 
als dort, obwohl—und auch dies gehért hinzu—beide Partner stindig 
aneinander vorbeireden.' Die Forschung hat sich viel mit der ideen- 
geschichtlichen Einordnung des Ackermann befa&t, einerseits, dai 
er im Mittelalter beheimatet sei, weil er sich weitgehend der mittel- 
alterlichen Dichtung als Quelle bedient, oder weil es in ihm nichts gebe, 
das dem System des Thomas von Aquin widerspreche,’ andererseits, 
daf er ein Zeichen der beginnenden Neuzeit, der Renaissance und 
des Humanismus sei, da er sich von einer dogmatischen Bindung 
losreiSe, die den Tod mit in die akzeptierte und als giiltig empfundene 
Weltordnung einbeziehe.* Hiibner nimmt in den wenigen Bemerkungen 
die er zu diesem Thema macht, eine sympathisch vorsichtige Mittel- 
stellung zwischen Schafferus und Burdach ein.‘ Die Hauptschwierigkeit 
liegt darin, daf im Ackermann zwei Anschauungen vom Menschen 


1 Vgl. hierzu die kiirzlich erschienene Arbeit von Franz H. Bauml, Rhetorical 
Devices and Structure in the Ackermann aus Bihmen (Univ. of Calif. Pubs. in Mod. 
Phil., tx), Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1960. 

2 Ella Schafferus, “Der Ackermann aus Béhmen und die Weltanschauung des 
Mittelalters,” Z/dA, txxm (1935), 209 ff. 

3 Konrad Burdach, “‘Der Dichter des ‘Ackermann aus Béhmen’ und seine Zeit,”’ 
Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation (Berlin 1926-32), u1. Walter Rehm, “Zur Gestaltung 
des Todesgedankens bei Petrarca und Johann von Saaz,” DV LG, v (1927), 431 ff. 

‘ Arthur Hiibner, “Deutsches Mittelalter und italienische Renaissance im ‘Acker- 
mann aus Béhmen’,” Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, L1 (1937), 255 ff. Vgl. hierzu auch 
Franz H. Bauml, “ ‘Der Ackermann aus Béhmen’ and the Destiny of Man,” GR, 
xxx (1958), 223 ff. 
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zum Ausdruck kommen, die auf den ersten Blick unvereinbar scheinen. 
Jedoch handelt es sich bei den entgegengesetzten Formulierungen, die 
Klager und Tod vortragen, weit weniger um eine weltanschauliche 
Kontroverse als darum, daf beide aus vdéllig verschiedenen Perspek- 
tiven sprechen. Darauf soll diese Arbeit kurz eingehen. Vor allem aber 
miéchte ich versuchen, ein Hauptteil der Klage des Ackermanns aus 
der Rolle zu erklaren, die die Frau in seiner Weltordnung spielt. 

Die beiden ersten Kapitel bleiben ohne wirkliche Auseinanderset- 
zung. Sie dienen lediglich dazu, den Raum abzustecken, in dem das 
rhetorische Gefecht stattfinden soll. Standig meint man den Dichter 
durch die Zeilen lugen zu sehen, gleichviel ob Tod oder Ackermann 
gerade das Wort haben. Die Streitenden werden vorgestellt. Die Tote 
wird gewiirdigt; wir erfahren, was sie dem Ackermann war, und wie 
der Tod iiber sie denkt, der iibrigens in der ganzen Dichtung nicht 
wieder so positiv vom Menschen spricht. Ferner wird die Form der 
Dichtung ausdriicklich betont. Der Tod ‘“‘will die Klage des Acker- 
manns nicht blof um ihres Inhalts und Ziels, sondern auch um ihrer 
neuen kiinstlerischen Form und ihres persénlichen Erlebnisgehalts 
willen als ‘ungehorte teidinge’ hinstellen.”® Wie wenig Hoffnung der 
Dichter dem Ackermann in Wirklichkeit macht, wird bereits im 
zweiten Kapitel deutlich: ‘“‘Wene nicht, das du unser [des Todes] 
herliche und gewaltige macht immer miigest geswechen.’”* Das ist der 
vorausgenommene und spiter vom Kliger in Bausch und Bogen 
akzeptierte Schiedsspruch Gottes. 

Wo die Forschung iiber das herrliche Bild vom Menschen spricht, 
das sich im Ackermann offenbare, bezieht sie sich gewéhnlich auf 
Kapitel XXV, und durchaus mit Recht. Ubersehen wird jedoch 
gemeinhin, daf} der Ackermann neben seinem “Hymnus” auf den 
Menschen, der gesondert zu behandeln sein wird, ein fuf erst triibes 
Bild seiner eigenen Situation entwirft. Nicht weniger aufschlu6Greich 
als die gewohnlich iiberinterpretierte Antwort des Ackermanns auf die 
Degradierung des Menschen durch den Tod in Kapitel XXIV ist des 
Kligers Beschreibung seiner eigenen Stellung vor dem Tode. Der Ton 
der Klage ist irrefiihrend; der Ackermann fiihrt sich auf, als stiinde er 
wirklich vor Gericht, als hatte er wirklich Hoffnung auf einen fiir ihn 
giinstigen Schiedsspruch. Wie wenig er selbst davon iiberzeugt ist, 
auch wenn Gott standig um Rache angerufen wird, kommt in seinen 


5 Burdach, p. 400. 
6 Johannes von Tepl, Der Ackermann, ed. Willy Krogmann (Wiesbaden, 1954), 
p. 102. Alle Zitate nach dieser Ausgabe. 
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Formulierungen immer wieder zum Ausdruck. Und in diesem Lichte 
sollte man eine Redeweise sehen, die einerseits hart an die Grenze des 
Prometheischen, andererseits nicht minder hart an die Grenze des 
Albernen streift. Der Ackermann ist sich seiner Ohnmacht dem Tode 
gegentiber und der Unwiederbringlichkeit der Toten durchaus bewuft, 
ja die Intensitaét der Klage hat gerade ihren Grund in diesem BewuBt- 
sein. “Ir habt unwiderbringlichen raub an mir getan’”’ (III). “Jamerig 
mu ich bis an mein ende harren, entweret aller freuden” (IX). “Ir 
schaffet nicht, wan mich reuet mein serige verlust, die ich mimmer 
widerbringen mag’’ (XI).’ Solche Beispiele lieSen sich fast beliebig 
haiufen. Dem widerspricht durchaus nicht, wenn der Ackermann auf 
des Todes ‘‘Du selber wirst uns nicht entrinnen’”’ mit der fast ver- 
messenen Antwort auftrumpft: “Got ...getraue ich wol, er werde 
mich vor euch beschirmen...” (X). Hier liegt vielmehr eine der 
vielen Stellen vor, wo Ackermann und Tod aneinander vorbeireden. 
Der Ackermann glaubt offenbar, sein Gegner drohe mit persénlicher 
und willkiirlicher Rache, wahrend der Tod lediglich konstatiert, dai 
der Ackermann ihm wie jeder andere einmal anheimfallen muf. Es 
geht dem Klager zunichst auch garnicht um sachliche Auseinander- 
setzung, sondern einfach um eine aus der persénlichen Not erwachsene 
Rebellion gegen ein Schicksal, von dessen Unvermeidlichkeit er im 
Grunde selbst iiberzeugt ist. 

Mit einem selbstgewissen und auf den Umfang menschlicher 
Méglichkeiten gegriindeten Ubermenschentum hat dies nichts zu tun. 
Noch weniger kann von menschlicher Autonomie die Rede sein, wenn 
man sich die trostlose Verfassung des Ackermanns nach dem Tode 
seiner Gattin vor Augen fiihrt. “Also treibet mich der wind, ich 
swimme dahin durch des wilden meres flut, die tunnen haben tiberhand 
genomen, mein anker haftet ninder” (III). Abgesehen von der poeti- 
schen Schénheit dieser Klage kommt hier das genaue Gegenteil von 
dem zum Ausdruck, was man als Preislied auf starkes Menschentum 
bezeichnen méchte. Die Klage um den Verlust der Gattin wird nicht 
etwa auf einer angenommenen menschlichen Vollkommenheit aufge- 
baut, die es verdiente, unsterblich zu sein, sondern auf den Folgen, die 
einem Menschen aus dem Tod eines anderen entstehen. Hier liegt die 
erste Bedeutung des immer wiederkehrenden “‘schindlicher Tod.” Der 
Mensch, der in Gemeinschaft mit einem anderen geliebten Menschen 
einen als von Gott intendiert empfundenen Zustand von Gliick und 


7 Von mir im Text hervorgehoben. 
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Behaglichkeit erfuhr, wird plétzlich durch den Verlust dieses Men- 
schen in die genau entgegengesetzte Situation geschleudert. Ohne den 
Fall zu sehr pressen zu wollen, méchte man sagen: am Erlebnis der 
eigenen plétzlichen Haltlosigkeit nach vorherigem ausgeglichenen 
Gliick erfaihrt der Ackermann die negative Erscheinung des Todes. Das 
“Verbrechen” des Todes besteht nicht in der Vernichtung der “Krone 
der Schépfung” etwa, ist keineswegs sachliche Bezeichnung eines 
objektiv gesehenen Vorfalls. Durch die Klage des Ackermanns zieht 
sich wie ein roter Faden nur ein Grundthema: der Raub, den der Tod 
an ihm begangen. Immer wieder kommt er in nicht abreifenden 
Bildern, teilweise aus der mittelalterlichen Mariendichtung entlehnt, 
darauf zuriick, was die Tote fir ihn bedeutete. Es ist miiSig, Wérter 
zu zihlen, aber die Pronomina mir, mich, mein kommen fast in jeder 
Zeile vor. Es versteht sich von selbst, dafi dem Ackermann hier kein 
billiger Egoismus unterschoben werden soll. Das widerspriiche der 
Intention des Dichters, der den Kliger die Gattin so lieben laBt, daB 
er ein reines, ziichtiges und schénes Weib zur Gabe vor aller Gabe 
erhebt (IX). Die Versuche, den Tod die Frau aus dieser Sicht sehen zu 
lehren, miissen fehlschlagen, wie der Anklager wohl wei; denn der 
Tod, “der aus disem jungbrunnen nie hat getrunken”’ (IX), ist letzt- 
lich inkompetent. Der Ackermann erfaihrt am Adel der eigenen Gattin 
den hohen Grad menschlicher Méglichkeit tiberhaupt; anders gesagt, 
er schliefSit von der Bedeutung der verstorbenen Gattin fiir ihn selbst 
auf ihre menschliche Qualitét. Der Tod hingegen kann den Menschen 
aus dieser Perspektive nicht sehen und weif an der Verstorbenen nur 
den unversehrten “erenkranz” zu riihmen, und daf} sie “frum und 
wandelsfrei” geblieben (IV). 

Man kann das eigenartige Paradox der Dichtung vielleicht so for- 
mulieren: gerade an der eigenen Unzulinglichkeit offenbart sich dem 
Ackermann die Gréfe des Menschen—des anderen. An dem unge- 
heuren Leid, das bis zum Uberdruf immer wieder ausgeschrieen wird, 
ist der Wert des Menschen mefSbar, den ihm der Tod geraubt hat. 
Man miifte ganze Teile der Dichtung zitieren, wollte man alle die 
Titel anfiihren, die der Ackermann fiir die Verstorbene erfindet. 
Zusammenfassend darf man sagen, daf es sich fast um eine Apotheose 
der Gattin handelt. Sie bedeutet ihm alles; ausgenommen ist eigentlich 
nur Gott, aber selbst in der Beziehung zu ihm war sie dem Ackermann 
unentbehrlich. Er sah sie beinahe als Mittlerin, mediatrix dei: “Er 
[Gott] was auch mir giinstig und genedig durch iren willen; Heil, Selde 
und Geliicke stunden mir bei durch iren willen. Das het sie an Got 
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erworben und verdienet, die reine hausere’’ (XI). Ohne diese Stelle 
iiberinterpretieren zu wollen, méchte man doch leise Zweifel an 
Burdachs Ansicht aufern, die im Ackermann den Zeugen “eines 
menschlichen Christentums”’ sieht, “das den Weg zu Gott ohne alle 
Vermittlung findet, allein aus dem eigenen Herzen” (S. 108). Wir 
erhalten zunichst also—um es vorsichtig zu sagen—das Bild eines 
Menschen, der den liebenden Mitmenschen braucht, um ein gliick- 
liches, gesichertes, tiberhaupt sinnvolles Dasein zu fiihren. 

Bei einer Dichtung, die sich auf recht offenkundige Weise einen 
religidsen Rahmen gibt, legt solch eine Feststellung die Frage nach der 
Funktion Gottes nahe. In Ausbriichen der Ratlosigkeit wie ‘Wes sol 
ich mich nu freuen? Wo sol ich nu trost suchen? Wo sol ich nu heilstet 
finden? Wo sol ich nu treuen rat holen? Hin ist hin!” (XIII) kommt 
eine riihrende Diesseitigkeit zum Ausdruck, die auch durch die wieder- 
holten Gottesanrufe nicht an Ejindringlichkeit verliert. Was dem 
Ackermann Gott im Grunde bedeutet, la®t sich schwer sagen; sicher 
ist er ihm kein “‘Trost im Leiden.” Sein Gott ist so fern, so unpersén- 
lich, so sehr héchste richterliche Instanz und richende Gewalt—das 
Gebet ausgenommen wird er in keiner anderen Funktion angerufen als 
ebendieser—daf man zur Annahme gelangen kénnte, die Anrufung 
dieses Gottes der Rache sei lediglich rhetorischer Gipfelpunkt der 
Klage, Effekthascherei und nicht ganz ernst zu nehmen. Doch soll das 
hier auf sich beruhen. Es ging lediglich darum, einen der méglichen 
Griinde aufzuzeigen, die den Ackermann veranlassen, all die Attribute, 
mit denen die religiése Dichtung gemeinhin Gott belegt—wie Giite, 
Weisheit, Milde, Rat, Zuflucht, Freude, Heil, u.s.w.—anderswo zu 
suchen. Daf er gerade mit diesen Qualititen seine Gattin auszeichnet, 
zeigt nur, wie fern ihm sein Gott ist, und wie sehr er deshalb der Mitt- 
lerschaft der Frau zu bediirfen glaubt. 

Niemandem ist diese subjektive Beurteilung der Toten mehr zu- 
wider als seinem grofen Gegner, der den Tod der Frau von der Toten 
aus beurteilt und sehr plausibel beweist, daf ihr “‘giitlich und genedig- 
lich” geschehen ist, da sie bei “‘fréhlicher jugend”’ gestorben sei (XIV). 
Wer méchte dem Ackermann zumuten, dies einzusehen? Ebensowenig 
kann er den Tod der Gattin als Strafe anerkennen, denn dann hatte 
Gott ihn selber sterben lassen (XV). Dieser Punkt ist interressant, 
weil er eine Interpretation vom Tod als “der Siinde Sold” (Rémer vi. 
23) zeigt, die unter Siinde nicht Erbsiinde versteht sondern eine 
persénliche Schuld. Hier kommt eine Haltung zum Ausdruck, fiir die 
das Pauluswort nicht zu gelten scheint. Und da die Frau in den Augen 
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des Ackermanns wie nach dem Zeugnis des Todes frei war von per- 
sénlicher Schuld, ist ihr Tod ein Unrecht, das die Rache Gottes her- 
ausfordert. Nur ein einziges Mal wird die Sterblichkeit mit dem uner- 
laubten Essen vom Baum der Erkenntnis in Verbindung gebracht 
(XVI). Sonst verteidigt der Tod seine Existenzberechtigung gerade 
nicht mit religiésen Griinden sondern mit soziologischen und bio- 
logischen und—als der Kliger all das nicht anerkennen will—einfach 
damit, da® es so ist. “‘Weistu des nicht, so wisse: als balde ein mensche 
geboren wirt, als balde hat es den leikauf getrunken, das es sterben 
sol” (XX). 

Im Grunde weif das auch der Ackermann; und je mehr rhetorische 
Variationen der Tod erfindet, desto mehr leuchtet ihm das Thema ein. 
Aber die Folgerung des Todes aus diesem nun einmal bestehenden 
Sachverhalt kann und will er nicht nachvollziehen. Hier beginnt 
eigentlich eine neue Phase der Auseinandersetzung. Fiir den Tod wire 
die logische Konsequenz einer solchen einmal gewonnenen Erkenntnis 
eine stoische Haltung, die Empfindungen wie Freude, Leid, Furcht, 
Hoffnung peinlich ausklammert (XXII), die sich in der Zuneigung zum 
Mitmenschen ein Maf} auferlegt, um den Verlust des anderen nicht als 
véllige Zerstérung zu erfahren, die allen Anspruch auf festen Besitz 
aufgibt, um nicht von der Sorge um den Besitz geplagt zu werden. 
Hier hakt der Ackermann wieder ein. Es ist erstaunlich, da er noch 
jetzt, in Kapitel XXIII, nicht ganz in den Dialog hineinfinden kann; 
das beweist schon, wie er des Todes Freude, Leid, Hoffnung, Furcht in 
seiner Antwort in Freude, Liebe, Wonne, Kurzweil umwandelt. Aber 
es geht ihm auch garnicht darum, den Tod Wort fiir Wort zu wider- 
legen. Vielmehr lauft dessen Formel seinem Lebensbild zuwider, das 
ohne die genannten Elemente nicht auskommen mag. Seiner Meinung 
nach fiihrt die stoische Haltung den Menschen zum Mii®iggang. 
Das Ideal des Ackermanns ist der aktive Mensch, der den Kérper in 
Bewegung und Zucht hilt, um die “bosheit” zu unterdriicken. Auch 
hier wird eine durchaus diesseitige Argumentation gefiihrt. Die Aus- 
schaltung des Bésen durch kérperliche Aktivitat trigt nicht den ge- 
ringsten religiésen Anstrich. Dies besonders zu betonen, wird als 
Beispiel fiir eine Lebensweise, in der Freude, Liebe, Wonne und Kurz- 
weil an erster Stelle rangieren, nicht das weltfreudige christliche 
Hochmittelalter gewaihlt—obwohl der Dichter solch bekannte Be- 
griffe gebraucht wie Turnieren, Stechen, Tanzen, “‘ziichtige hiibscheit 
bei mii®iger weile,”—sondern das antike Rom. Diese Haltung wider- 
spricht der christlichen Lehre zwar nicht, beruft sich aber auch nicht 
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auf sie. Das folgende Zitat aus demselben Zusammenhang hatte ein 
Gemeinplatz jeder beliebigen Epoche sein kénnen: ‘“‘Wan mensch- 
liches mutes sin kan nicht miifig wesen. Eintweder gut oder bése mu 
alzeit der sin wiirken;... Wiirden dann dem sinne gute gedanke 
benomen, so wiirden im bése eingen. Gute aus, bése ein; bése aus, gute 
ein: die wechselung muf bis an das ende der werlte weren.’’ Bezeich- 
nend ist, daf dieser menschlichen Labilitat—denn das versteckt sich 
doch hinter den Worten des Ackermanns—nicht eine weltabgewandte 
Askese verschrieben wird, sondern eine ‘“‘gute’”’ Aktivitat, die die 
“bése” nicht zum Zuge kommen lift. 

Auf den persénlichen Fall des Ackermanns angewandt bedeutet 
das ein Festhalten am ‘“‘guten” Gediachtnis der Verstorbenen, damit 
“‘bése gedechtniisse” ihm nicht “in den sin wider komen.” Natiirlich 
wirkt hier etwas anderes mit; das Gedichtnis der Toten ist nicht 
einfach Defensivmittel gegen iible Anfechtungen. Ist solches Gedenken 
schon unter Freunden eine Pflicht, der sich jeder gern unterzieht, 
wieviel mehr nicht unter Liebenden: “Ist sie mir leiblichen tot, in 
meiner gedechtniif lebet sie mir doch immer.’’ Wenn der Ackermann 
auch weif, daf die Gattin unwiederbringlich verloren ist, hier ist der 
Punkt, wo er sie dem Tod und dem Gesetz des Lebens zum Trotz 
gleichsam weiterhin besitzt. Dies ist die allerletzte Position, die der von 
Anfang an Unterlegene nicht aufgeben will. Der Anspruch auf Wieder- 
gutmachung, der hin und wieder auftaucht, ist lediglich eine Klage- 
formel, keinesfalls eine Illusion des Ackermanns. Sein Recht zur 
Auflehnung bezieht er nicht minder aus dem Trotz des Schwicheren 
als aus dem Leid des Verlassenen und Hilflosen. Hier, beim Gedichtnis 
der Toten, ist zum erstenmal ein “Besitz” angegriffen, den der Acker- 
mann seinem michtigen Gegner gegenitiber mit Erfolg verteidigen kann. 

Als Entgegnung darauf faihrt der Tod nunmehr sein schwerstes 
Geschiitz auf. In Kapitel XXIV verzichtet er auf die Rolle des grausa- 
men aber notwendigen Ordners, die er zuvor wieder und wieder fiir 
sich in Anspruch genommen hatte, und zeichnet sein Bild vom Men- 
schen, brutal, materialistisch, einseitig—und in seiner Einseitigkeit 
richtig. Der Mensch ist nicht wert, daf er existiert, warum sollte ihn 
also der Tod verschonen? Und warum sollte der Ackermann ihn auf 
solche Weise beklagen? Begreift man das Kapitel als den ernst gemein- 
ten Standpunkt dieses Gesprichspartners—und daran kommt man im 
Rahmen des Dialogs kaum vorbei—so sieht man auch die iiblen 
Namen, mit denen der Tod fortwahrend seinen Gegner belegt (eine 
einzige Stelle ausgenommen), in anderem Licht. Was immer nimlich 
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der Ackermann vorbringt, ob er sich gesittet oder ungesittet gebirdet, 
fiir den Tod bleibt er der “‘Narr,” der jeder Einsicht in die reale Welt 
entbehrt. Erst jetzt versteht man die Perspektive, aus der heraus der- 
gleichen Titel mehr bedeuten als nur plumpe Arroganz des Stirkeren 
dem Schwicheren gegeniiber. Aus dieser Sicht und sub specie aeter- 
nitatis ist der Ackermann ein Narr, und dem Dichter lag an diesem 
Zug sicher nicht weniger als an den iibrigen. Die Quintessenz des 
Todes: “La& hin flieSen lieb, laB hin flieBen leid! La® rinnen den Rein 
als ander wasser! Eseldorf! weiser gétling!”’ erscheint hier geradezu als 
logischer Schlu&. Sie ist nicht mehr schneidender Hohn dem “‘Narren”’ 
gegeniiber, der ohnehin gegen den Tod nichts ausrichten kann, sondern 
der konsequente Rat des Apostels einer wenn auch einseitigen Wahr- 
heit. 

Mit Recht hat sich die Forschung, wenn immer es ihr um die 
Anschauungen des Ackermanns ging, hauptsichlich auf das Kapitel 
XXV der Dichtung gestiitzt. Das krasse, einseitig negative Bild, das 
der Tod vom Menschen zeichnet, bringt den Ackermann um die 
miihsam gewonnene Selbstkontrolle, und er schleudert dem Tod sein 
“Pfei euch, béser schandensack!” entgegen. Dann folgt die lange, 
leidenschaftliche Antwort zugunsten des “‘werden menschen,” der 
“‘Gotes aller liebste creatiire” ist. ““Solte dann der mensche so snéde, 
bése und unrein sein, als ir sprechet, werlich so hette Got gar unrein- 
lichen und gar unniitzlichen gewiirket.” Das ist von nun an das vor- 
herrschende und bis an den Schluf immer wieder variierte Thema in 
den Antworten des Ackermanns. Noch in Kapitel XX XI, dem letzten 
Wort des Klagers vor dem Schiedsspruch, klingt wie ein erbittertes 
Echo dieser Gedanke in fast wértlicher Wiederholung noch einmal auf: 
wenn es sich wirklich so verhielte, wie der Tod behauptet, dann hatte 
Gott eine minderwertige Schépfung hervorgebracht, er selber wire ein 
“streflicher und gemeilter wiirker’” (XXV). Das Gegenteil ist wahr: 
Gott, der alle Menschen und Dinge geschaffen hat, hat sie “alle zumale 
gut beschaffen,” und den Menschen hat er zum Herrn der Schépfung 
eingesetzt. Burdach spricht in diesem Zusammenhange von einem 
“‘Hymnus auf die Herrlichkeit, Gutheit, GréSe und Schénheit des gott- 
gleich geschaffenen Menschen, der héher steht als alle Damonen.’’* 
Diesen Hymnus gilt es nun niher zu beleuchten. Dabei sollte man im 
Auge behalten, worauf sich im Grunde die Auferungen des Todes 
bezogen. Er sprach keineswegs vom Menschen als der christlichen 


* Burdach, p. 320. Vgl. zum Folgenden besonders Bauml, Rhetorical Devices and 
Structures in the Ackermann aus Bihmen, p. 84 ff. 
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Leib-Geist-Seele-Einheit, um nur eine Definition anzufiihren. Er 
sprach ausschlieBlich vom menschlichen Kérper; und nicht etwa vom 
Leib als funktionierendem Organismus, sondern lediglich von seiner 
Beschaffenheit, vom Menschen als Materie also. Die mégliche see- 
lische Gré®e eines Menschen wird nie in Abrede gestellt, wie wir am 
Beispiel der Lobrede des Todes auf die Verstorbene gesehen haben. 
Und die menschliche Vernunft wird nur insofern verballhornt, als auch 
sie nicht stark genug ist, die Macht des Todes einzuschrinken, be- 
sonders deutlich in Kapitel XXVI, das mit der ironischen Aufzihlung 
der Errungenschaften menschlichen Geistes sich wie Katalogdichtung 
anhért. Gegen eine solche Kritik also, die den Menschen lediglich als 
einen Klumpen iibler Materie sieht, richtet sich die sooft mifver- 
standene Antwort des Ackermanns. Er zeigt—zwar leidenschaftlich 
erregt—dasselbe ‘‘werkstiick” aus einer anderen Sicht, das ist alles. 
Der Leib, fiir den Tod ein in héchstem Grade abscheuliches Produkt 
géttlichen Erfindergeistes, ist fiir den Ackermann ein unerreichbares 
Glanzstiick handwerklicher Kunst. Und im Vordergrund seiner 
Entgegnung steht nicht die Schénheit des menschlichen Kérpers 
sondern seine Zweckmiafigkeit. Ella Schafferus hat diesen Punkt mit 
Recht betont (S. 226). Hinzu kommt, da der Ackermann sich auf den 
menschlichen Kopf bezieht, wihrend der Tod vom Leib generaliter 
sprach. “‘Wo hat je werkman gewiirket so behendes und reiches werk- 
stiick, einen so werkberlichen kleinen klof& als eines menschen haubet?” 
Und im Folgenden geht es nicht um die eventuelle Schénheit mensch- 
licher Ziige, sondern um den Kopf als Trager wichtiger Sinnesorgane. 
Dariiber hinaus aber erhalt er sogar eine religiése Funktion, wird 
Werkzeug der Seele. Denn das meint der Ackermann doch wohl, wenn 
er sagt: ‘‘Dabei sint in dem kopfe aus herzen grunde geende sinne, mit 
den ein mensche, wie ferre er wil, gar snelle reichet; in die gotheit und 
dariiber garklimmet der mensche mit den sinnen.” Wo der Tod von der 
materiellen Beschaffenheit des Kérpers sprach, beschreibt der Acker- 
mann ausschlieflich die sinnvolle Funktion ebendieser Beschaffenheit. 
Dem Wort des Todes vom Menschen als KotfaS, Wurmspeise, Stank- 
haus halt der Ackermann sein Bild vom Menschen als herrlich funk- 
tionierendem und zweckméfig eingerichtetem Organismus entgegen. 

Noch einmal wird der Klager zur Verteidigung grofen Stils ge- 
zwungen, als der Tod die Frau angreift: ‘“Siech zu arbeit, gesund zu 
wollust, darzu zam und wilde ist sie, wann sie des bedarf” (XXVIII). 
Der Kreis schlieSt sich wieder. Die Klage begann mit dem Schmerz 
iiber den Verlust der eigenen Gattin, sie schlieSt mit der Verteidigung 
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der edlen Frau. Wahrend der Tod ohne Differenzierung “die Frau” 
verurteilt, bezieht sich des Ackermanns Lob der Frau nur auf das 
“weib,” nicht auf das “‘unweib,” wie er sagt. Der Tod vertritt einen 
stets gréber verallgemeinernden Pessimismus; der Ackermann spricht 
immer deutlicher von einer in relativ gut und relativ bése geteilten 
Welt. Hier nun kommt der Frau die grofie Aufgabe der Erzieherin zu. 
Sie allein ist imstande, den Mann zur Umkehr zu zwingen; in ihrem 
Dienst bewiahrt er sich im Guten. Dies alles wird mit Hinweisen auf den 
hochmittelalterlichen Begriff der Minne untermauert. Der Mensch— 
hier der Mann—ist durchaus des Guten faihig und nicht hoffnungslos 
dem Bésen anheimgegeben. Die Frau ist dabei Trigerin der leitenden 
und ordnenden Gewalt. ‘Kein mannes zucht kan wesen, sie sei dann 
gemeistert mit frauen ziichte . . . aller werlte aufhaltung, festung und 
merung sint die werden frauen.” Erst hier wird in letztem Ausmafe 
deutlich, warum der Ackermann zu Beginn den Verlust der Gattin so 
ungestiim beklagt: eben weil der Mann der Gefahrtin bedarf, um ein 
sinnvolles Leben im Einklang mit giiltigen ethischen Prinzipien zu 
fiihren, muf} er den Verlust der Gattin als unersetzlich empfinden, 
darf er ihr Gedichtnis nicht, wie der Tod anrit, gewaltsam unter- 
driicken. Der Ackermann weif} sehr wohl um die eigene Gefaihrdung, 
und ein “frumes weib” ist beinah der einzige Garant eines guten 
Lebens. 

Vor dem Hintergrund dieser Ergebnisse muf man Kapitel XXXII, 
die letzte groBe Rede des Todes, lesen. Es ist das erstaunlichste des 
ganzen Streitgesprichs. Der Tod, der bisher durch seine krasse Ein- 
seitigkeit den Ackermann zwang, selbst auf einer jedoch gegen den 
Schlu8 immer schwiacher werdenden Einseitigkeit zu beharren, pri- 
sentiert plétzlich eine Weltsicht, die der Klager im Grunde teilt. Das 
allgemeine Bild von der Welt und ihrer Wandelbarkeit, vom Men- 
schen und seiner Schwiche, das der Tod im letzten Kapitel des eigent- 
lichen Streitgesprichs entwirft, ist vom Ackermann nie geleugnet 
worden. Zumal die Verginglichkeit alles Irdischen hat er selbst 
schmerzlich erfahren. ‘‘O die tétliche menscheit ist stete in engsten, in 
triibsal, in leide, . . . und je mer ein man irdisches gutes hat, je mer im 
widerwertigkeit begegent.” So spricht der Tod. Das stimmt doch 
genau mit dem Bild iiberein, das der Ackermann von seiner eigenen 
Situation seit dem Tode der Gattin entwirft. ““Trit in welchen orden 
du wilt, du findest gebrechen und eitelkeit darinnen.” Das sagt der 
Tod. Ahnliches hatte der Ackermann bereits fiinf Kapitel friiher aus- 
gesprochen. Der Tod: ‘“‘Jedoch kere von dem bésen und tue das gute; 
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suche den fride und tue in stete; iiber alle irdische ding habe lieb rein 
und lauter gewissen!” Gerade das ist das ethische Programm des 
Ackermanns, zu dessen Verwirklichung er aber der Frau bedarf. Und 
nicht zuletzt dieses Moment, die erhabene Funktion der verlorenen 
Gattin, trigt bei zum Leid, von dem Gott spiter sagt, da es den 
Ackermann zwinge, zu klagen. 

Der Schiedsspruch Gottes folgt unmittelbar auf die grofe und 
verséhnende Rede des Todes, denn nach diesem Wechsel im Ton— 
“sun” redet er den Sterblichen an—kann ein Streitgesprich nicht 
fortgesetzt werden. Es ist eigentlich ein nichtssagendes Urteil, dem 
sich der Ackermann umso schneller unterwirft, als es fiir ihn nur den 
Tadel enthilt, er habe die Tatsache au®er Acht gelassen, daf ein Lehen 
Gottes (“...er wenet nicht, das sie im von uns were verlihen’’) 
jederzeit vom Geber zuriickgenommen werden kann, und daf} das 
daraus entstehende Leid einfach zu tragen ist. Der Satz: “‘Der klager 
klaget sein verlust, als ob sie sein erberecht were” trifft doch sicher 
nur den Ton der Klage, den bereits der Tod ungewoéhnlich fand. 
Inhaltlich, so haben wir darzulegen versucht, beklagt der Ackermann 
den Tod der Gattin weniger, weil er ein Recht auf sie zu haben glaubt, 
als weil er sie braucht. Zudem erringt er den moralischen Sieg, er hat 
die “ere,” denn er verteidigte den Menschen gegen den einseitigen 
Angriff des groSen Gegners und zeigte seine Stellung innerhalb einer in 
der Anlage guten Schépfung auf, in der der Tod nur als Schinder 
gesehen werden kann. Dieser aber ist Bestandteil der gefallenen 
Schépfung, deren Herr nach wie vor Gott ist, und selbst der Tod ist 
nur Lehnsmann. Es ist lediglich dieser Sachverhalt, der im Schieds- 
spruch auf eine knappe Formel gebracht wird, und der die ganze Dich- 
tung hindurch mitschwang, wenn auch Leidenschaft auf der einen und 
Sarkasmus auf der anderen Seite ihn manchmal verdunkelten. 

Doch hat der Schiedsspruch eine gewaltige Wirkung auf den Acker- 
mann, die in dem sprachlich schénen und innigen Gebet niederschligt. 
Vergeblich wird man versuchen, hier den Ackermann des Streitge- 
sprichs wiederzuerkennen. In diesem einzigartigen Anruf ist ein tiber- 
schwengliches Lob Gottes ausgesprochen, eine ebenso leidenschaft- 
liche Hingabe an ihn, wie sie zuvor in der Klage um die Gattin zum 
Ausdruck kam. Es ist erstaunlich, wie all die fiihrenden, erhaltenden 
und erlésenden Qualititen, die vorher der Frau zugeschrieben wurden, 
jetzt mit der zweiten Person der Gottheit verbunden werden. Denn 
das Gebet ist an Christus gerichtet, in der Nennung seines Namens 
gipfeln die Anrufungen, erst hier beginnt das persénliche Anliegen: das 
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Gebet fiir die Gattin. Die Verstorbene ist nicht mehr in erster Linie 
die vom menschenfeindlichen Tod Geraubte sondern Postulantin, die 
von Christus in den Kreis der seligen Geister aufgenommen wird. 
Noch immer: “Mich reuet Margaretha, mein auserweltes weib.’’ Aber 
ebenfalls: ‘‘Nim sie, herre, in dein volkomen geniige, da geniiget den 
minsten als den meisten!’’ Der Mensch aber, der zuvor in der Gattin 
die Mittlerin zu Gott sah, wendet sich jetzt an den géttlichen Mittler 
selbst: dies ist das eigentliche Ergebnis des Streitgespriichs. Die ganze 
Kreatur wird eingeladen, “ . . . es sei, welcherlei creatiire es sei, ... ” 
in das Gebet einzustimmen. Und man darf annehmen, da der Tod 
mitgemeint ist, wenn auch nicht als der “Bruder Tod” des Franziskus 
von Assisi, so doch als einmal gegebene Gewalt dieser Welt, als Funk- 
tion der ewigen Gottheit. 





A PROTESTANT ANSWER TO SPEE’S 
TRUTZNACHTIGALL 


Robert L. Hiller, The University of Chicago 


Rudolf Krauss! observed in 1897, ““An der Entwicklung der deutschen 
Literatur von der Mitte des 17. bis zur Hilfte des 18. Jahrhunderts hat 
Schwaben so gut wie gar keinen Anteil gehabt.” He points out that 
there was individual interest in Swabia evinced in the development 
and improvement of poetry in German and that there were even 
Swabian poets and poetasters who had associations with one or another 
of the leading literary movements in the larger German-speaking area. 
In general, however, the Swabian area brought no influence to bear in 
the literary movement of the time, nor was it the source of any major 
literary works which were of significance as regards the national litera- 
ture. No language societies or schools developed here at that time, nor 
did the province furnish any creative genius to give new impetus to any 
of the societies and schools existing elsewhere in Germany. Neither 
Swabian book trade nor journalism kept pace with North Germany, 
and in the Duchy of Wiirttemberg, in particular, intellectual life was 
at an extremely low ebb. The Thirty Years’ War and the French inva- 
sions exhausted the country and brought it close to economic and 
spiritual ruin. 

The only poetic genre which received general attention in Swabia 
during the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth century was 
the church hymn. In respect to this genre the literary creations of the 
Swabian area reflect the general trend in the rest of Germany. Al- 
though the Swabian hymn adhered essentially to the traditional 
endemic style, it, too, slowly began to show the influence of the baroque 
period in a more careful treatment of language and meter. Krauss 
contends that, generally speaking, the content of the Lutheran Evan- 
gelical church hymn also showed a change from the objectivity of 
expressing the uniform feelings of the congregation rooted in the 
Lutheran creed to a more subjective expression of individual faith. 
This trend, which originated with Paul Gerhardt, grew even stronger 
as pietism gained impetus. In Wiirttemberg, where—because of the 


1 Rudolf Krauss, Schwiébische Literaturgeschichte (Leipzig und Tiibingen, 1897), 
pp. 121-23. 
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Duchy’s peculiar geographic position—Lutheran border country 
jutted into Catholic territory, an additional element can be discerned: 
the hymn is used not only as an expression of the Lutheran creed but 
also as a polemic against Catholicism. To be sure, this is not confined 
to Wiirttemberg alone, nor to the Lutheran side. Such Catholic poets 
as Angelus Silesius, Jacob Balde, and Johannes Khuen themselves 
used the hymn as an instrument to discredit and attack the heretics. 

It is especially against the Jesuit poets that a poet in Wiirttemberg, 
Johann Ulrich Erhard (1647-1718),’ directs his attacks. In Wiirttem- 
berg the feeling of the Protestants and certainly that of the Lutheran 
clergy against this order was particularly bitter. During the first six- 
teen years of the Thirty Years’ War Catholicism was reinstated in 
the Duchy. Duke Eberhard III (1628-74) had to flee to Strasbourg, 
losing twenty-two monasteries and a third of the Duchy through the 
Restitution Edict of 1629. Catholic abbots once more occupied the 
monasteries, which since the time of Duke Christoph (1550-68) had 
been property of the Lutheran Evangelical Church. No wonder that 
the Lutherans in Wiirttemberg, who considered themselves in the 
vanguard of their own church, resented most bitterly the fact that 
Jesuits preached in Stuttgart and that they should single out these 
shock-troops of the Counter-Reformation as their particular foes. Thus 
we find that Erhard, too, while a student at Tiibingen, directs his 


sharpest barbs at the Jesuits, in particular against Jacob Balde—a fact 
which engaged the attention of Herder a century later.® 


? Erhard was born in 1647 in Roseck, near Tiibingen, but apparently spent his 
youth in Wildberg in the Black Forest. He attended the University of Tiibingen as a 
student of theology at the Lutheran Evangelical seminary, and received his bachelor’s 
degree on 21 August 1667, and his master’s degree on 29 March 1671. He served as 
“praeceptor inferior’ at Hirsau, one of Wiirttemberg’s institutions of higher education, 
from 1676 until he became pastor at Maichingen on 29 July 1679. He was transferred 
to the richer parish of Gérlingen on 12 March 1689. Four years after he had been 
forced to resign because of sickness, his lifelong ambition to be situated in Stuttgart 
was realized when, in March, 1700, he was appointed “professor extraordinarius” in 
Stuttgart for conversational Latin and German poetry. He had been appointed court 
poet by the Duke of Wiirttemberg about 1696. He was retired with full professor’s pay 
on 8 June 1716, and died two years later, 15 August 1718. Cf. Allgemeine deutsche Bio- 
graphie, vi, 198; Goedecke, 11, 145f; for additional information and more accurate 
details see my dissertation, Johann Ulrich Erhard: Wuerttemberg’s “Smallest Nightin- 
gale” (Cornell, 1959), pp. 1-3 (L.C. Card No. Mic 60-289). 

* Herder says of Erhard: ““Gedachter Erhard verdient nicht, so véllig unbekannt 
zu seyn als er ist. An Anlage zur Dichtkunst, hat es ihm nicht gefehlet; nur leider! mu8 
er sich nach dem Jesuiten Balde gebildet haben wie seine Lateinischen und friihern 
Deutschen Gedichte, zeigen.” Herder’s Simmiliche Werke, ed. Bernhard Suphan 
(Berlin, 1885), xxv, 535 #13. Herder also included one of Erhard’s early poems as an 
example of ““Ménchslatein,” in his Volkslieder under the title, “Wettstreit der Nach- 
tigal,” Werke, xxv, 354 ff. 
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Of greater interest for the literary historian is the work of Erhard’s 
maturity three decades later, his Himmlische Nachtigall,* which ap- 
pears to be a Lutheran Evangelical answer and counterpart to Fried- 
rich von Spee’s Trutznachtigall.’ A comparison of the two works will, I 
believe, show that this is plausible. It must also be stated, however, 
that the evidence which can be cited to support the above statement 
is somewhat weakened by the fact that both works represent a general 
trend of the time. Doctrinal differences and uniformities, certain signs 
and symbols, the genre, even the order in which poems treating a cer- 
tain topic are arranged: all these are conditioned largely by the subject 
matter itself and by the prejudices and ideals of the age in which the 
poemsare written. The following nevertheless can be stated :as observed 
above, Erhard’s early work clearly shows that he was well acquainted 
with Jacob Balde’s work. He certainly singled him out as the protago- 
nist of Jesuit literature which Erhard, as a Protestant, attempted to 
refute and, as a man of letters, strove to surpass. Because he never 
mentions any other Jesuit by name, one wonders whether he possibly 
attributed to Balde works which the latter never wrote. This is not 
impossible as far as TN is concerned. According to Gustave Arlt,® 
Wilhelm Friessem, the Cologne printer who first published Spee’s 
work in 1649, maintained that many handwritten copies of TN had 


already been circulated during Spee’s lifetime. The Strasbourg manu- 
script (1634) does not bear Spee’s name, but gives as author “einen 
Priester der Societet Jesu.’’ Possibly Erhard knew only one of these 
unsigned manuscripts and, having Balde firmly in mind as the glorifier 
of ‘‘Philomela,” mistakenly credited him with this work also. Whether 
this is so is impossible to ascertain at this point. At any rate a com- 


* Neu-vermehrte im Frihling/Sommer/Herbst und Winter Singende Himmlische 
Nachtigall. Oder Geistliche Friihlings- Sommer- Herbst- und Winter-Gedanken: Darinnen 
in 100. von dem Authore allein gedichteten Liedern/ durch Vorstellung der zeitlichen 
Jahrs-Lust und irdischen Ergitzlichkeit/ Christlichen Himmels-begierigen Gemiithern die 
ewige Himmels-Lust und Seelen-Freude abgebildet/ und zugleich die hohe Wolthaten 
Gottes bey allen hohen Festen der vier Jahrs-Zeiten/ wie auch allerhand aus H. Schrifft 
gezogene BuL- und Trost-Lieder vorgestellt werden. Durch Johann Ulrich Erharden/ Poes. 
P. P. in dem Hochfl. Gymn. Stuttgart/ zu finden bey Christ. Gottl. RéLlin/ Hof- und 
Cantzley Buchdruckern. 1706. 2nd ed. . . . Stuttgart, zu finden bey Johann David Hall- 
berger. 1751. A copy of the first edition is located in the British Museum and a copy of 
the second edition in the Cornell University Library. The 1751 edition used for this 
analysis will henceforth be referred to as HN; the arabic numbers following refer to 
the page. 

5 Trutznachtigall, ed. Gustave Otto Arlt, Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke, Nos. 
292-301 (Halle, 1936). This edition will be referred to as 7N; the arabic numerals 
refer to the page. 

* TN, Einleitung vi. 
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parison of the titles, the structure, the use of the echo device and of 
dialogue in the two works suggests that HN is a specifically Lutheran 
Evangelical answer to the Jesuit author and demonstrates clearly the 
opposing views of the two writers. 

Spee gives his little book its name: “weiln es trutz allen Nach- 
tigallen sii® und lieblich singet/ vnnd zwar auffrichtig Poetisch: also 
da es sich auch wol bey sehr guten Lateinischen vnnd anderen Poeten 
dérfft héren lassen” and in his “‘Eingang zu diesem Biichlein Trutz 
Nachtigall genant” concludes: 

Mit jhm wil mich erschwingen/ 
Vnd manchem schwebend ob 


Den Lorber-Crantz ersingen 
In deutschem Gottes lob. 


Dem leser nicht verdriesse 
Der zeit/ vnd Stunden lang: 

Hoff jhm es noch erspriesse 
Zu gleichem Cither-sang. 


The title of Erhard’s work may thus be intended as a rebuke to 
Spee, implying that such a vain and mundane purpose can never be 
valid for the “heavenly nightingale” or for its author, since neither 
seeks personal fame. His nightingale’s song, Erhard asserts, is merely 


a sad reminder to man that he has been remiss in glorifying God in 
word and deed: 


Ach Du kannst mich siinden straffen, 

Ich, den GOtt mit eigner hand 

Hat nach seinem bild geschaffen, 

Hab ihm, (0 der grossen schand:) 

Meine pflicht nie so erwiesen, 

Niemahl ihn, wie du, [nightingale] gepriesen, 

Der ich doch einst freuden-voll 

Ewig bey ihm leben soll. (HN, 13) 


From the standpoint of stylistic quality and language, there is 
little resemblance between the two works. Spee is a far superior poet. 
At the same time one must concede to Erhard a definite style of his 
own, inferior as it may be to that of the great Jesuit. Consequently, 
it is difficult to show similarity in metaphor and simile, particularly 
since for both poets these are conventionally fixed to a fairly large 
degree, despite the inventiveness which may be ascribed to each. A 
good example is Erhard’s song about the nightingale, “‘Nachtigall” 
(HN, 12), although it is not the first but the fourth poem in his work. 
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This affords a good comparison with Spee’s fifth poem, also a song 
about the nightingale, entitled: ““Die Gespon& Jesu seufftzet nach 
jhrem Brautigam, vnd ist ein spiel der Nachtigalen, mit einer Echo vnd 
vviderschall.”’ Spee’s nightingale dies in this match with the echo, but 
carries off the victory because Echo is unable to repeat her last sigh.’ 
By contrast, Erhard writes in the tenth strophe of his poem: 


Ich will gleich der nachtigallen 
Meines schépfers ruhm allein 
Aus dem munde lassen schallen, 
Ihm zu dienst gewidmet seyn. 
Und in seinem lob mein leben 
Wie die nachtigall, aufgeben. 


Which merely echoes the wish which Spee expresses in the twelfth 
strophe of his poem: 


Sag/ wer dein Stimlein erbet? 
K6nts ie nit seyn 
E8 wiirde mein? 
O Gott ként jchs erwerben 
Wolts brauchen stat 
so friih/ so spit 
Bis auch im sang thet sterben. 


Erhard calls the nightingale “nimmer miide singerinne.” Spee calls 
her “Daf Friawlein reich von stimmen/” and states that she: 


Steight auf/ vnd auff/ 
Gantz ohn verschnauf: .. . 


In strophe one of his first poem Spee says of the songbirds: 


Alda dan musiciren 
Die pfeifflein mannigfalt. 


7 The echo device was widely used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Elbridge Colby, in his extensive study, ““The Echo Device in Literature” (N. Y. Public 
Library Bulletin, xxu [1919], No. 11), has traced its earliest form back to the Greek 
drama. It became particularly popular in the opera and cantata during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, in chorus as well as in solo songs. In poetry it refers to the 
repetition of the last syllables, or the last word at the end of a verse, and was generally 
employed in such a way as to have the name of the beloved tossed back and forth like 
a shuttlecock in a game of badminton. Spee varied this by having the “sponsa,” the 
soul, and echo play with the name of Jesus. Emmie Rosenfeld (Friedrich Spee von 
Langenfeld, eine Stimme in der Wiiste (Berlin, 1958], p. 241), believes that Spee, rather 
than following the example of the Neo-Latin poets in regard to this device, was in- 
fluenced by the canon songs of the church. In Erhard’s case, the influence is also prob- 
ably through music. 
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He describes their flight in strophe 2: 


Vnd frisch in Liifften schiffen 
Mit leichten riiderlein. 


Erhard writes in strophe 9 of the poem “‘Nachtigall”’: 


Leichte fliigel fliegen schnell, 
Kleine pfeifflein klingen hell.® 


As the nightingale poems indicate, both works open with spring 
songs or songs using spring as a background. The reference to the sea- 
sons is as discernible in TN as in HN, but the works show a difference 
in emphasis. With Spee the seasonal change in nature serves as a back- 
drop to the story of the pious soul that follows her lover, Jesus, through 
the passion sequence. Then the “‘Eclogae”’ follow, in which an Arca- 
dian landscape is painted.® Erhard’s reference to the seasons, as the 
title of HN shows, serves a different purpose; namely, as an ordering 
device. 

Thus, mainly in the beginning is the parallel structure of the two 
works noticeable. Poems dealing with the story of the soul searching 
for its love, Jesus, extend in TN from Nos. 2 to 11. In HN the poems 
on the same subject are also more or less confined to the section dealing 
with spring songs, which is, however, considerably longer than the 
comparable section in TN; thus, all the poems dealing with the soul 
in search of Jesus do not appear in HN in the same position as in TN. 
As might be expected, the Protestant author of HN avoids comparing 
the soul to Mary Magdalena and, instead of using this saint’s name, 
uses “Monica” and “Sulamith.” These poems in HN, although defi- 
nitely exhibiting attributes of ‘“‘Jesusminne,” are much more contained 
in tone than Spee’s. 

The following list of titles of the “‘Jesusminne” poems will indicate 
the similarity in structure in the first half of the two works: the number 
in front of each title refers to the sequence in which the poems appears: 


Trutznachtigall Himmlische Nachtigall 
1. Die gesponf Jesu lobet jhren’ 1. Die Seele ergétzt sich an Ihren 
geliebten mit einem Liebgesang. Jesu durch ein Echo in dem Wald. 


2. Die gesponf Jesu klaget jhren 2. Der verliebte Widerhall. 
hertzenbrand. 


* Emmie Rosenfeld, (Friedrich S pee, p. 230) regards “Pfeiflein” as Spee’s own in- 
vention. 

* Emmie Rosenfeld (p. 245): “In den Eklogen wird zum erstenmal in der deutschen 
Literatur eine arkadische Landschaft gezeichnet, wenn auch ein rein geistliches Arka- 
dien.” 
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3. Die Gesponf Jesu spielet im 
VValdt mit einer Echo oder vvider- 
schall. 


4. Die gesponf Jesu sefftzet nach 
jhrem Briautigam vnd ist ein spiel der 
Nachtigalen mit einer Echo vwnd 
vviderschall. 

5. Die Gespon® Jesu beklaget sich 
da& sie nimmer ruhen kénne. 

6. Die Gespon® Jesu klaget noch 
ferner jhre lieb. 

7. Liebgesang der Gesponf Jesu, im 
anfang der Sommerzeit. 

8. Die Gespon® Jesu sucht jhren 
geliebten, vnd find jhn im Garten, 
alda er gefangen vvird. 

9. Die gesponf Jesu sucht jhren 
Brautigam/ vnd findet jhn auff dem 
Creutzweg. 


10. Spiegel der Liebe, in Maria Mag- 
dalena, da sie nach dem Judischen 
Osterfest am grossen Sabbath mor- 
gens friih jhren Jesum in dem Grab 
gesucht. Joan am 20. cap. 


3. Die einsame Seele in einem Echo 
vorgestellt. 


4. Die in himmlischer Friihlingslust 
entzuckte Seele. 


5. Die nach jener Welt sich sehnende 
Seele. 


6. Die in jene Welt entziickte Seele. 


7. Klag-lied einer von der Welt ab- 
sonderlich betrangten Seelen. 

8. Gesprich der Sulamith mit ihrem 
Seelen-Freund in dem Oelgarten, der 
ihre durch das Echo antwortet. 

g. Die ihren JEsum durch den gant- 
zen Passion begleitende und von dem 
Echo allezeit unterrichtete und ge- 
tréstete Seele. 

10. Die Jesu befohlene Seele. 

11. Die Sulamith vor dem Grab 
JEsu, in einem Echo vorgestellt. 

12. Die bey dem Grab des aufer- 
standenen HErrn JEsu klagende und 
von ihme durch den Widerhall 
getréstete Sulamith. 


In other parts of both works there are similar poems about the 


Trinity and on the subject of penance. The fact that they do not ap- 
pear in the same order can be explained by Erhard’s rigid adherence 
to the framework of the natural and the liturgical year. In addition 
there is Spee’s ‘“Poetisch gedicht, vber das Ecco Homo, nach der 
geiflung, vnd Crénung Christi” (p. 249) for which Erhard has “‘Eif- 
rige Betrachtung des leidenden HErrn JEsu, nach den vornehmsten 
Passions-Umstinden (HN, 117). Finally, each work contains a poem 
on bees. “‘Betrachtung der emsigen Bienen-Arbeit” (HN, 303), ““Lob 
defi Schépffers darin ein kleines wercklein Seiner vveisheit, nemblich 
die vvunderliebliche handthierung der Immen oder Bienen beschrie- 
ben vvird” (TN, 126). 

Whereas the similarity is quite evident in the titles of the poems as 
listed above, a difference catches the eye immediately in the sponsa 
songs; namely, the fact that Erhard makes much greater use of the 
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echo device than does Spee. As will be shown below, this device lends 
itself very nicely to didactic purposes, on the one hand, and helps to 
avoid the Lutheran aversion to a portrayal of Jesus which is not in 
accord with the Bible, on the other. The aversion, originally growing 
out of Lutheran doctrine, was strengthened in Wiirttemberg around 
the turn of the seventeenth century through the Duchy’s own brand 
of Pietism, which is of course to be distinguished from the zealous, un- 
constrained passion of a man like Zinzendorf. The literary tradition of 
Pietism in Wiirttemberg, as introduced by Johann Valentin Andreae 
(1586-1654) and continued by Joh. Reinhart Hedinger (1664-1704), 
was of an unadorned popular nature and in full agreement with the 
view that the song which glorifies God is the only morally permissible, 
and therefore highest, form of poetry. The 1713 edition of Hedinger’s 
“‘Gesangbuch’’"® contains in the introduction an excerpt from Hierony- 
mus translated from Latin into German which most eloquently ex- 
presses this concept: 


Hieron. Epist. XVII, ad marcellam. 

Du magst dich hiawenden/ wohin du willt/ so singet der Ackermann hinder 
dem Pflug ein fréhliches Allelyja. Der mii®ige Schnitter ergétzet sich mit 
Psalmen/ und der Wintzer singet etwas von Davids Lob-Liedern. Dif® sind 
die Gesinge bey uns/ dif sind die Liebes-Lieder. wie sie insgemein heifSen/ 
davon ruffen die Hirten/ damit wapnen sich die Land-Leuthe. 


The simultaneous insistence on restraint and chasteness found its 
highest expression in the simple, reserved, Biblical lyricism of Joh. 
Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752). To Bengel, even “Jesulein” and similar 
endearments appeared “indecent” because he believed that the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures showed a delicate decorum which all apostles 
and prophets observed and which gave definite proof of divine origin.” 

Although Erhard, in contrast to his contemporary, Friedrich 
Cunrad Hiller (1662-1726), does not employ this simple lyrical style, 
he seldom strays from the Scriptures in his selection of topics and 
characters in HN. His only authority is the Bible. In the first poem, 


10 Anddchtiger Hertzens-Klang In dem Heiligthum Gottes Oder Wiirtembergisches 
Gesang-Buch/ Darinnen nicht allein die gewinlichen alte Kirchen-Gesdinge sondern auch 
viele geistreiche neue/ und zwar einige zuvor niemals getruckte Lieder enthalien. Allen 
Gotiliebenden Seelen 2u andichtigem Gebrauch/ sowohl inn- als auer der Kirchen/ 
Anfangs in diese bequeme Form gerichtet Durch D. Joh. Reinhard Hedingern/ sel. Hoch:- 
Siirstl. Wiirtemb. Consistorial-Rath und Hof-Predigern. Samtt einem Anhang der vor- 
nehmsten Glaubens- und Lebens-Regeln/ Wie auch etlicher Gebette, Dritte Auflage/ welche 
biL auf 870 Lieder vermehret worden. Stuttgart, Verlegts Augustus Metzler anno 1713. 

"| Wiirttembergische Kirchengeschichte, Calwer Verlagsverein, 1893, p. 491. 
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“Himmlische Friihlingsgedanken,” he refers to Stephen, the first 
Biblical martyr, and to the apostles Paul and Peter. All through HN 
one finds such references. One of the few instances in which Erhard is 
not so circumspect” is in his echo songs. Of course the echo songs come 
very close to “‘Jesusminne”’ in their unrestrained outpouring of feeling. 
Yet the echo device is an aid in avoiding too sensuous an image of 
Christ, by spiritualizing it and dramatizing direct communication 
with God. 

In the only two echo poems included by Spee in TN, the echo 
serves merely as a sounding board, as does all of nature, for the soul’s 
expression of feeling. Erhard’s intention, however, is different. The 
poem “Der Verliebte Widerhall” (HN, 22) is a clear statement of the 
purpose to which Erhard puts the device. In the first two stanzas it is 
quite evident that two are sighing, two are in need: 


(1) Ich ging einst unter griinen biischen, 
Durch einen kiihlen dannenwalt, 
Mein hertz in etwas zu erfrischen, 
In ziemlich trauriger gestalt, 

So offt ich einen seuffzer lieB 
Ein seuffzer mir entgegen stief. 


Ich dachte was mag dif bedeuten? 

Bin ich dann nicht allein allhier? 

Wer will mit meinem kummer streiten? 
Wer bist du? fragt ich, sag es mir: 

Wer bistu? kam im augenblick, 

Die antwort wiederum zuriick. 


Wondering who wants to compete with him in his sorrow, the poet asks 
“Wer bist du?” and in the answer his own question is returned. With 
this the first speaker becomes in effect the listener. As the poem pro- 
gresses the echoed portions turn out to be challenges by Jesus to the 


2 Erhard had good reason to fear the critical eye of his contemporaries. Eleven 
years after Erhard’s death Jacob Friedrich Jung, still in full accord with the general 
view, in his V ollstdéndige Schatz-Kammer der Hochdeutschen Dicht- und Reim-Kunst/.. . 
(Ulm, 1792) maintained that Erhard’s poetry improved greatly when he wrote HN, 
“« . . darinnen er beedes seinen von der Eitelkeit nun entzogenen Sinn/ als auch die 
Kriifften seines Verstandes und Wissenschaft zeigete/ und ist da die Poesie auch viel 
besser und reiner/ als in seinen anderen gedichten/ ....’’ These sentiments echo 
those of Wiirttemberg’s consistory, which from 1697 till 1700 refused to comply with 
the Duke’s request to employ Erhard as “professor poeseos” at the Gymnasium in 
Stuttgart, because of the ill-repute which his earlier life had earned him. Cf. Gustav 
Lang, Geschichte des humanistischen Schul s in Wiirttemberg (Wiirttembergische 
Kommission fiir Landesgeschichte), 11, (Stuttgart, 1928), p. 190. 
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speaker—that is, the poet, the human spirit. This change is already 
evident in the third stanza: 


(III) Vielleicht mein Jesus ist vorhanden, 
Der also mit mir spielt und schertzt? 
Ach hoffnung mach mich nicht zu schanden, 
Dacht ich, und ruffte gantz behertzt, 
Ach Jesu, Jesu! liebstu mich? 
Da fragt es wieder liebst du mich? 


Jesus is questioning the soul as to its emotions and intentions. As the 
following stanzas show, the Echo-voice grows increasingly command- 
ing. One might say that human request is trumped, as it were, by 
divine demand: 


(IV) Je tieffer in den wald ich kame, 
Je mehr ich ruffte mit begier, 
Je mehr auch diese stimm zunahme, 
Und gab mir antwort fiir und fiir. 
Ich ruffte, Herr, ich suche dich! 
Da sagt es auch, ich suche dich! 


Wiewohl ist mir zu muth gewesen, 
Als ich so liebe wort vernahm, 

Mein hertz war wider gantz genesen! 
Vor freuden aus mir selber kam, 
Und rufft, O Jesu komm zu mir! 

Da rufft es wieder: komm zu mir! 


Wo soll ich, Jesu, zu dir kommen? 

Wo hast du deinen auffenthalt? 

Wo hastu, fragt ich, platz genommen, 

In diesem einsam-stillen wald? 

Komm her, und reiche mir die hand: 

Gleich hie® es, reiche mir die hand. 
These three statements, “ich suche dich,” “komm zu mir,” “‘reiche 
mir die hand,” seem to indicate at the same time physical convergence 
and increasing intensity of feeling. The actual meeting of the human 
spirit and Jesus takes place in the seventh stanza when Echo answers, 
“du bist mein!” 

(VII) Hastu, o Jesu, dich verwandelt, 

In diesen siissen widerhall? 

Der so mit mir von liebe handelt, 

mit angenehmem gegenschall; 


Ach siisser Jesu, du bist mein! 
Die antwort kame: du bist mein! 


In the eighth stanza the joyful promise ‘“‘du bist mein!” of the preced- 
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ing stanza is emphasized by the poet’s affirmation that Jesus has in- 
deed captured his heart: 


(VIII) Ich fiihlte, da ich also sange, 
Wie Jesus durch dif Echo kam, 
Mir heimlich marck und bein durchtrange, 
Und mein verliebtes hertz einnahm: 
Wie lieblich bistu! bistu, war 
Der gegen-wechsel immerdar. 


Stanzas [IX to XI show the same progression as in stanzas IV to VI, as 
can readily be seen by the three Echo-statements: “ich liebe,” 
“Geholfen werden” and “Ich la dich nicht,” leading to an unequiv- 
ocal command by Jesus in the next stanza: 


(XII) Frag ich, warum er mich betriibe! 
So stillt er mit dem iibe mich, ... 


Here we have no longer a simple repetition in the Echo but through a 
change in word order and the loss of several letters, the answer similar 
in sound but completely different in meaning. In the following lines 
of the same stanza and of stanza XIII the poet makes the homiletic 
use of the echo device quite clear, when he says: 


Es fiihrt ja ungefalschte liebe 
Das iibe gleichfalls hinder sich: 
Vom feuer hat das gold den schein, 
Die liebe muf geiibet seyn. 

(XIII) Wann ich ihm 6ffne mein verlangen, 
So ist schon das erlangen nah, 
Hab ich zu beten angefangen, 
So steht er schon gefangen da, 
Wann ich in seinem nahmen schrey, 
So laufft das Amen schon herbey. 


Stanzas XIV to XVIII enlarge on this interdependence which has been 
established. The voice of Jesus consoles, instructs, and even gently 
chides the soul. The final Echo-answer in stanza XIX contains the 
heart of the Christian doctrine. Here speaks the Son of God who has 
taken the sins of the world upon Himself: 


(XIX) So bin ich nimmermehr verlassen, 
Weil mich mein Jesus nimmer laft; 
Was acht ich jetzt der welt ihr hassen, 
Weil mich mein Jesus rings umfaft? 
Klag ich ihm: mich verfolgt die welt, 
So sagt er, mich verfolgt die welt. 
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Thus, for Erhard, the echo is the symbol for the answering Christ, not 
mere repetition which, artfully used, becomes the answering sigh, the 
responsive desire, and therewith the expiation of desire. Jesus, using 
the voice of Echo, is actually the one making the demand, the one seek- 
ing its mate, the human soul. His only stipulation is that the question 
be stated correctly by man. 

Erhard’s reasons for wanting to stress the difference between him- 
self and Spee were pointed out earlier. Another example of this is to be 
found in his “‘Trifolium Mysticum” (HN, 200) which is an interesting 
counterpart to Spee’s ‘‘Das Geheimnif§ der Hoch-Heiligen Dreyfaltig- 
keit / so vvol Theologisch als Poetisch, vvie viel geschehen kénnen / 
entvvorfen” (TN, 167). 

Spee’s first strophe reads as follows: 


Ihr schéne Geister Seraphim 
In glantz/ vnd fewr bekleydet/ 
Thr schnelle knaben Cherubim/ 
Zum Gottes lob vereydet/ 
Stimmt ein zur besten harpffen mein/ 
Zur harpffen frisch beschniiret/ 
Zun glatt-gezielten versen rein/ 
Auf héchstem thon entfiihret. 


Here the poet appears to be transported to the celestial sphere where, 
in company with the angels, he celebrates the Supreme Being in 
music and poetry. Spee continues in the same rapturous mood in the 
next stanza: 


Vom Herren groB / Gott Sabaoth 
Erd / Himmel starck erschallet: 
Dem Einsam-drey / drey-einem Gott 
Daf Meer in brausen wallet. 
Ey da laSt vns mit stimmen ein / 

lat vns die seiten riihren/ 
La&t vns bey siifen versen rein 
Die zarte noten fiihren. 


In contrast, several differences can be detected in Erhard’s poem. He 
seems to disagree with Spee on the source for man’s knowledge of God 
and on the presentation of the Trinity. There is of course no disagree- 
ment as to the concept of the Trinity itself, but Erhard is much more 
pedantic than Spee. No doubt it pleased the Lutheran theologian to 
present the concept of the Trinity in a way which, to his mind, was 
clearer and more precise than the ecstatic vision in the Jesuit’s poem. 
In his opening stanza Erhard says: 
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O Du unbegreifflichs wesen, 
Alles wesens erste quell! 

Dich hab ich mir auserlesen 

Zu entwerfen spiegel-hell 

Durch den pinsel der propheten. 
(Fort ihr triumende poeten) 
Wie dein wort dich selber heift: 
GOtt den vatter, sohn und geist. 


“Durch den pinsel der propheten. (Fort ihr traumende poeten) Wie 
dein wort dich selber heift: ...” makes quite clear that Erhard is 
basing his picture of the Trinity not on the sort of poetic insight or 
inspiration that he seems to think is the source of knowledge for Spee, 
but on the Bible. Where Spee uses the poetic parts of the Bible, Erhard 
uses dogma. His is no mystic chorus composed of poet and angels, but 
a dogmatic statement that the Scriptures and the revelation of the 
Holy Spirit are the only basis for an explanation of the nature of God. 


To be sure, Spee does mention the Scriptures at least once when he 
says in the third stanza: 


Da& diese drey doch eines sey/ 
Mit schrifft mans kann bescheinen. 


But Erhard mentions the Bible several times, for example in stanza 
three: 


Doch giebst du dich zu erkennen, 
Klar genug in deinem wort, 


and in stanza six: 


Daf der sohn vom Vatter sey, 
Und der sohn von allen beyden, 
Durch den aufgang unterscheiden, 
Zeigt die schrift die deutlich weift 
GOtt den Vatter, Sohn und Geist. 


The other main difference concerns the second source of Erhard’s 
knowledge of God, the Holy Spirit. In stanza two he says: 


Zwar dein wesen zu ergriinden 
Uebertrift der engel witz, 

Weil dein licht man nicht kan finden, 
Noch erforschen deinen sitz. 
Niemand hat GOtt je gesehen, 
Niemand darf so nah hingehen, 
Niemand kennt dich als der geist, 
Der auch deine tiefe weift. 


Neither angel nor man, Erhard asserts, can fathom the depth of God’s 
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nature. The knowledge of God is achieved not through the rapturous 
vision of “‘triumende poeten” but only through the Scriptures and 
“Geist,” that is, the Holy Spirit. The whole poem is in fact an un- 
mistakable assertion that besides the Scriptures only the Holy Spirit 
can reveal and teach about the Son and the Father. This, of course, 
implies that God Himself, ‘““GOtt der Vatter, Sohn und Geist,” is the 
source of knowledge about God. It also implies once more that no in- 
termediary is necessary between God and man, as the last strophe of 
Erhard’s poem illustrates: 


Seelig kan ich mich ja nennen, 
Weil den vatter in dem sohn, 
Durch den Geist ich lern erkennen;... 


Another difference between Spee’s and Erhard’s poems concerns 
the way each presents the idea of the Trinity. As said before, there is 
no basic difference between the two as far as the doctrine of the 
Trinity is concerned. However, Spee does not mention Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit in each stanza. Frequently he seems concerned only 
with the Father and the Son, as in stanza twenty-six: 


Aha nun da du schéner Sohn/ 
Fiir lieb kan mich nit lassen: 
Aha nun da du meine Cron/ 
Aha laSt vns vmbfassen. 
O Sohn du mein: du Vatter mein. 
Du meine krafft/ du meine: 
Vnd ich dan dein: vnd ich bin dein. 
O wollust in gemeine! 


For the discerning reader there can be no doubt as to the poet’s con- 
ception of God as a trinity. To Erhard, doctrinaire and pedant that 
he was, Spee’s treatment of the subject is not adequate, since he writes 
about the Trinity without expressly referring to all three, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. It is therefore not surprising to see that 
Erhard leaves no doubt in his poem as to the nature of God, and that, 
except for the second stanza, the refrain is always ‘“‘GOtt der vatter, 
sohn und geist.” 

We have thus far noted similarities in titles, structure, and the use 
of the echo device in the two poets. Remaining to be discussed is the 
dialogue, which each poet has used in a different way. Here, too, 
Erhard acts as a Protestant and confines himself to characters from 
the Bible. To him such dialogues as those Spee introduces between the 
shepherds, Damon and Halton, are highly questionable in a work of 
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devotion. He does not write eclogues like Spee, but besides the echo 
poems, themselves a form of dialogue, there are two poems called 
“Gespriche.” The first has the title, “Gespriich Zwischen Gott, 
Adam, Eva und der Schlangen im Paradie®, darinnen Echo allzeit die 
Antwort vertritt” (HN, 112); the other, “Das Gesprich Abrahams 
und Isaacs, auf dem Berg Moria, typice auf Christus zielend, in einem 
Echo” (HN, 131). 

These poems in dialogue form also express his stern, dogmatic 
view. Here again he employs his favorite echo device. In the first poem 


God Himself gives to Adam and Eve the prophecy of the Saviour to 
come: 


Verlasset euch auf den verheiSenen saamen 
Der Segen und leben 
Euch wieder wird geben. 


Echo underlines his words by repeating “‘Euch wieder wird geben,” 


and, in the second poem, proclaims the prophecy by repeating 
Abraham’s last words: 


So hab ich meinen sohn dann wieder? 
Ein widder hat ihn abgeldst, 

Es starrten alle meine glieder, 
Als Isac seinen Hals entblé&t! 

Ich gab ihn Gott, als seinen sohn 
Was er dagegen? E. [echo] seinen sohn! 


Here, too, one cannot help but feel that Erhard intended a protest 
against Spee’s use of non-Biblical characters. 

It is not surprising that, in Wiirttemberg, a duchy having pro- 
nounced characteristics of a church state and undergoing a period of 
religious revival, a Lutheran Evangelical minister should follow the 
general trend and affirm his total agreement with the prevailing doc- 
trine. His rigid training presupposes such desire, and the possibility 
that his sincerity was suspect because of the life he had led and be- 
cause of his connection with the ducal court, would strengthen his 
motivation. Since Erhard had in his youth singled out the Jesuit, 
Balde, as the foil of his learned wit and the chosen rival in the contest 
for poetic laurels, what would be more natural than for him once more 
to choose a Jesuit’s poetic work as the subject of an attack? The evi- 
dence strongly suggests that Erhard had some knowledge of Trutz- 
nachtigall, and meant his Himmlische Nachtigall to be an invalidation 
of the Jesuit’s work on doctrinal grounds and—in keeping with the 
popular view of his time, which scorned all but religious poetry—also 
on poetic grounds. 





THE YEOMAN’S CANONS: A CONJECTURE 


R. G. Baldwin, University of Alberta 


The Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale belongs to Chaucer’s latest period, and 
yet, paradoxically, the readings that have so far been given it invite 
the conclusion that the work is inartistically conceived and clumsily 
executed. The traditional glosses, combined, offer this interpretation 
of the Tale: The Canon and the Yeoman, a pair of swindlers, having 
sized up the pilgrims as they left an inn at Ospring, join them five miles 
down the road with the intention of enlisting investors in their alchem- 
ical experiments. The Yeoman acts as “setter” and proclaims the skill 
of his master with enthusiasm, at the same time hinting that great re- 
wards await anyone having the sense to get on his good side. The 
Host, however, a tavern-keeper with an eye for light luggage, as Pro- 
fessor Kittredge puts it,’ questions the Yeoman on the discrepancy 
between his claims for his master and the sad shape of their outfits. 
He needles the Yeoman, in fact, until, crushed by the Host’s revela- 
tion that his face is disfigured from tending the fires, he does a com- 
plete reversal and begins to deplore the disillusionments and frustra- 
tions that beset the alchemist. When the Canon leaves the company 
after making a strong but vain attempt to stop his companion’s ex- 
posé, the Yeoman immediately begins to pour execrations upon him, 
and, delighted to find himself among skeptics who will listen, launches 
into an ignorantly chaotic description of the methods of self-deluded 
alchemists seeking gold. This is a sorrowful rather than bitter account 
of the shame and poverty attendant upon the gold-seekers. But the 
Yeoman then proceeds (in the tale proper) to recount the fate of a 
gullible priest who is deceived and swindled by a charlatan canon- 
alchemist, and he tells this part of the Tale with great bitterness, pre- 
sumably because of his own disappointed greed. In the course of the 
story he is careful to point out that the mountebank he describes is 


1 G. L. Kittredge, “The Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue and Tale,” Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, 2nd ser., xxx (1910), 87-88. Kittredge’s study provides the 
fullest statement of the traditional reading of the Tale, but additional details are to 
be found in Marchette Chute, Geoffrey Chaucer of England (New York, 1946), pp. 305- 
307; C. M. Hathaway, “Alchemy,” in the introduction to his ed. of The Alchemist by 
Ben Jonson, Yale Studies in English, xvu (New York, 1903), pp. 15-90; J. M. Manly, 
Some New Light on Chaucer (London, 1925), pp. 235-52; and S. F. Damon, “Chaucer 
and Alchemy,” PMLA, xxx1x (1924), 782-88. 
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not the same man as his master. He concludes his tale by remarking 
that, although he himself is caught up in the web of alchemy, he hopes 
others will take his advice and stay away from it. 

This is the accepted reading, but it will not stand up under 
scrutiny. The Yeoman’s positive statement that the two canons are 
distinct has always been taken at face value: 


This chanon was my lord, ye wolden weene? 
Sire hoost, in feith, and by the hevenes queene, 
It was another chanoun, and nat hee. .. . (ll. 1088-g0)* 


If what the Yeoman here asserts is actually the case, then the reader is 
confronted by a series of problems in interpretation. To begin with, 
there is no reasonable explanation for the poet’s having complicated 
his plot unnecessarily by introducing two canons. The very fact of the 
Yeoman’s statement (coming as it does when the charlatan canon is 
being reviled) would, if the statement were true, be an indication that 
Chaucer himself was aware of the difficulties he raised. Hence, what 
possible reason could he have for letting them stand, when all he need 
have done in order to be rid of them was make the master something 
other than a canon? An interesting but unhelpful answer is offered by 
Professor Manly, who argues that Chaucer would not have made both 
alchemists canons unless he had a real canon definitely in mind. This 
reasoning leads him to accept H. G. Richardson’s suggestion that the 
canon of the tale proper is William Shuchirch, Canon of the King’s 
Chapel at Windsor.* This recourse to biography does not explain 
anything. The charlatan canon may very well be Shuchirch, but the 
question remains why Chaucer made the Yeoman’s master a canon 
also. R. D. French suggests that the duplication “may be merely a 
dramatic device, by which the poet seeks to emphasize the bitterness 
of the yeoman’s disillusionment with his master and his craft... .’” 
French’s point appears to be that, although there is"no¥connection 
between the two canons, the Yeoman may have made the villain of his 
tale a canon merely out of pique. The point is not well taken (and 
French himself actually prefers Manly’s biographical explanation), for 


? Quotations are from F. N. Robinson, ed., The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 
1957). For most recent studies still accepting unquestioningly the Yeoman’s statement, 
see Kemp Malone, Chapters on Chaucer (Baltimore, 1951), p. 222, and John Speirs, 
Chaucer the Maker (London, 1951), p. 199. 

* Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, ser. 4, V (1922), 38 ff. (cited in 
Manly, pp. 245-46). 

*R. D. French, A Chaucer Handbook (New York, 1929), p. 328. 
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Chaucer would have been risking confusion merely for the sake of hav- 
ing the Yeoman insult his master in a pointless and childish manner— 
in the absence of that master, who had long since departed in haste. 
Nowhere in the poem is the notion of a gratuitous insult suggested, 
let alone developed. 

Not only does this central question remain unanswered (indeed, it 
has rarely been asked) but several other questions rise out of it. If 
the master is distinct from the charlatan, why does Chaucer ascribe to 
him a suspicious nature fostered by feelings of guilt (ll. 686-91), and 
why does the Canon flee when he realizes that he cannot stop the Yeo- 
man from speaking? There is nothing in the Prologue or Part I of the 
Tale (where the Canon is being described quite explicitly) to explain 
his sense of guilt. Part I is a description of the alchemists’ frantic, ob- 
sessive pursuit of gold and the Philosopher’s Stone. Failure is the key- 
note here, not dishonesty. Obviously the Canon would not welcome 
exposure as a failure; nor would he approve of the secrets of their 
pursuit being revealed. But the only thing in the first part (as usually 
read) even resembling grounds for a sense of guilt is a passing reference 
to the fact that the pair have on occasion borrowed money for their 
experiments.® Are we really expected to believe that the Canon makes 
dire threats, breaks off a relationship of seven years’ standing, and 
beats a hasty retreat merely because the Yeoman says he has been 
a borrower of money and is a failure as an alchemist? Something more, 
obviously, remains to be said of this falling-out. Again, if as Kemp 
Malone suggests, it be indeed an error in the manuscript record to label 
the Yeoman’s account of his own master and his story about another 
alchemical canon as parts one and two of a single tale (p. 232)—if, in 
other words, Part II is merely a tale and without the personal signifi- 
cance for the Yeoman of Part I—where are the grounds for concluding, 
as Manly does (p. 236)—and in this he follows Kittredge—that the 
Yeoman’s opening speech in the Prologue is the set line he uses when 
commencing a swindle? Indeed, where is there any indication that 
these two are swindlers and have joined the pilgrims with the inten- 
tion of defrauding them (which is something quite different from say- 
ing they borrow money for their experiments)? The second part of the 
Tale has rubbed off on these readers without their realizing it. 

Every serious attempt at making sense of the Canon’s Yeoman’s 


5 Alchemy was not declared a felony until 1403, and in any case, the Yeoman him- 
self plays down the danger of being an alchemist (1. 897). The Canon did not flee merely 
because his alchemical pursuits were made public. 
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Tale has suffered a short circuit when it comes to this matter of the 
canons; for while in theory accepting the separateness of the two, all 
interpretive readings of the Tale unconsciously assume that they are 
one and the same. The alternative, now out of favour, is to go outside 
the Tale and seek explanations in Chaucer’s biography. Professor 
Manly, for example, puzzled by the extreme violence of the Yeoman’s 
denunciation of the charlatan canon, came to the conclusion that 
Chaucer himself might have been victimized by an alchemist (p. 
246); and in the same vein R. D. French writes: ‘““The violence of the 
denunciation makes it hard to believe that Chaucer did not have some 
particular imposter in mind, even though he himself may not have 
been a victim” (p. 328)—an interpretation which ignores the fact that 
the same violence is present in the Prologue, where the canon referred 
to has never been taken as biographically significant. Such readings 
leave us with an angry Chaucer and a defective poem; and they can 
be traced to the fact that many readers fail to look at the Yeoman and 
persist in viewing his bitterness as somehow extraneous to the Tale, 
as in this statement of Malone: “the character of the yeoman remains 
throughout a matter of incidental interest only. The words put in the 
yeoman’s mouth have for their whole point and purpose the exposure 
of alchemy for what it is: a fraud and a delusion. Of this tale least of all 
can one say, with Kittredge, that it exists for the sake of the teller” 
(p. 222). 

A commoner attitude today, however, is to give the mature 
Chaucer the benefit of the artistic doubt and assume that the bitter- 
ness is the dramatic indignation of a victim of alchemy. This is a move 
in the right direction. The difficulty is that so long as the canons are 
taken as being two different men, no convincing explanation for the 
violence of the Yeoman’s bitterness can be offered; and, in fact, all 
except Marchette Chute merely make the assumption of dramatic in- 
dignation—without attempting any explanation, without showing its 
appropriateness. Or—and this is the point at which the short circuit 
occurs—they unconsciously resort to the disappointed greed of the 
priest in the tale proper as grounds for saddling the Yeoman with 
disappointed greed.* Where is the justification for such a reading? It is 
true that the Yeoman, in the Prologue and Part I, speaks of their 
failure to produce gold (Il. 678-83, 958-63), and he does so with some 


6 See French, p. 331; Speirs, p. 199; and R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (New 
York, 1950), pp. 281-83. 
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bitterness. But except when he actually refers to his master, his speech 
is less bitter than it is unhappy and regretful over their repeated dis- 
appointments. He warns that the pursuit of the Stone can yield only 
poverty and heartbreak. He confesses, moreover, that in his rational 
moments he knows full well that success can never be theirs. And yet, 
because to the addict alchemy “is a bitter sweete’”’ and because irra- 
tional hope refuses to die, the Yeoman for one ‘“‘koude nevere leve it in 
no wise”’ (ll. 865-83, 712-14). One simply cannot find in this sad and 
weary account of an obsessive and disappointed love the explanation 
for the execrations which the Yeoman heaps on the head of the charla- 
tan canon of the tale proper. There is no common ground, as the Tale 
is traditionally read. The Yeoman’s master introduced him to alchemy 
(ll. 708-709), and alchemy has brought him nothing but unhappiness; 
but in the Prologue and Part I, read by themselves, there is no evi- 
dence that the master was anything but a deluded alchemist himself. 
He has shared the same fate of disappointment with his disciple. He is, 
from this point of view, a part of the sorrowful picture that has been 
painted. What is there about him that would lead the Yeoman to 
work himself into a rage while describing a totally different kind of 
alchemist? Mere references to his having a “stupid and vindictive 
little mind” (Chute, p. 306) are a last resort: he would not only be 
stupid and vindictive but simple-minded (which he is not) if the bitter- 
ness of his tale were so tenuously motivated. To repeat, those who 
settle for such an unsatisfactory explanation do so not out of despera- 
tion, as it would appear, but because they are, without realizing it, 
assuming that the experience of the priest in the tale has been the Yeo- 
man’s experience and that, therefore, the charlatan canon is really his 
own master. 

The making of the two canons one person “salves the appear- 
ances,” and the difficulties so far raised resolve themselves. To labour 
the obvious, there is no longer any question of Chaucer’s complicating 
his plot unnecessarily; the Canon, who is now not only a defeated al- 
chemist but a charlatan, has good reason to fear an exposé by his 
Yeoman; the pair can now legitimately be viewed as swindlers; and, 
finally, the Yeoman’s violent denunciation of the canon of the tale is a 
consistent extension of the hatred for him expressed in the Prologue 
(l. 705), for although in one context the master is a part of the 
unhappy picture of his obsession, he is also, as we now see, a villain, 
against whom it can be shown bitter feelings are not stupidly vindic- 
tive but strongly motivated. Thus the division of the Tale into two 
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parts is not such a gross error in the manuscript record as has been 
thought; for in a very real sense, since two aspects of alchemy are 
being explored through the delineation of one alchemist, the Tale is a 
unified whole. And this is the note that Chaucer himself sounds in the 
last lines of Part I, where he moves from his description of the deluded 
canon to the picture of the dishonest canon in terms strongly sugges- 
tive, not of a separate tale being introduced, but of a transition from 
one part to another in the same tale: 

He that semeth the wiseste, by Jhesus! 

Is moost fool, whan it cometh to the preef; 

And he that semeth trewest is a theef. 


That shul ye knowe, er that I fro yow wende, 
By that I of my tale have maad an ende. (ll. 967-71) 


The unity of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale is, however, more complex 
than even this would suggest: not only are the canons identical, but it 
would seem to follow that the unhappy experience ascribed to the 
priest is the Yeoman’s own experience. Thus it is no mere coincidence 
that the Yeoman, having damned his master as the man who intro- 
duced him to alchemy (1. 708), goes on to tell a tale of how a charlatan 
“maketh . . . his introduccioun, / To brynge folk to hir destruccioun” 
(ll. 1386-87). I do not think it has been noticed that, unless the tale is 
read as autobiography, it is difficult to explain why the Yeoman omits 
from his account the vitally interesting matter of how he was intro- 
duced to alchemy. The expectations of personal revelations aroused 
in the reader by the Yeoman’s references in the Prologue to his once 
happy state are here being satisfied. Herein lies an explanation less 
flaccid than “‘poetic licence” for the Yeoman’s omniscience in his story 
of the priest, whose dealings with the charlatan canon are otherwise 
described in a detail that does violence to dramatic propriety (since the 
tale is offered as the report of an actual episode). The fact is that the 
second part of the Tale is 2 confession, just as surely autobiographical 
as the first, where the Yeoman openly speaks of his own experiences. 

The Yeoman’s troublesome denial that the canons are identical 
now makes sense. For Part II is a confession, not of honest delusion, 
but of greed and stupidity—and, by association, dishonesty. Mar- 
chette Chute has argued that the Yeoman reveals himself in the tale he 
tells by virtue of the fact that he is violent against the canon, who “‘is 
merely a good sleight-of-hand artist,” instead of putting the blame 
where it belongs, on the greedy and unethical priest, who, significantly, 
is viewed by the Yeoman as “‘a very good man, one of ‘Christes peple’ 
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and the innocent victim of a black-hearted knave.” From this reading 
she concludes that the Yeoman is unconsciously exposing himself 
(much as did the Wife) as a stupid, conceited, and vindictive gold- 
seeker who accounts for his failure by blaming everything on his absent 
master (pp. 305-306). This interpretation will not hold up. In the 
first place, he does not think well of himself or display his erudition in 
a cocky fashion, as charged: he acknowledges (although admittedly in 
a strictly limited fashion) his own folly (ll. 742, 1419), ignorance (ll. 
787, 844), questionable ethics (ll. 673, 744, 897) and, indeed, greed (Il. 
1402, 732-41). Secondly, he does not side with the priest, but ex- 
plicitly accuses him of greed (ll. 1076-78) and stupidity (l. 1085). In 
another context Germaine Dempster finds, almost against her will, 
that the tale contains ironical suggestions that the priest, in typically 
fabliau fashion, comes halfway to meet his deceiver. She points out 
that several things on the priest’s part are overdone (his praise of the 
canon’s honesty, his admiration and enthusiasm) and that the business 
propositions emanate from the dupe: 

A little more of this dramatic irony, and the emphasis would inevitably have 
been shifted from the deceitfulness of the canon to the priest’s covetousness 
and gullibility. As a warning against the alchemists the tale would have been 


less convincing; as an expression of the Yeoman’s feelings it would have been 
more seriously spoiled.’ 


Mrs. Dempster need not have been quite so cautious; for it is perfectly 
evident, not only that the priest is being attacked as well as the canon, 
but that, contrary to what Miss Chute says, it is the Yeoman not the 
poet who is making the attack, as in the passage describing the priest’s 
delight at being swindled: 


This sotted preest, who was gladder than he? 
Was nevere brid gladder agayn the day, 

Ne nyghtyngale, in the sesoun of May, 

Was nevere noon that luste bet to synge; 

Ne lady lustier in carolynge, 


Than hadde this preest this soory craft to leere. (ll. 1341-49) 


Mrs. Dempster notwithstanding, as an expression of the Yeoman’s 
feelings this irony is most apt; for he is here condemning himself— 
consciously and deliberately. His self-revelation is thus not on the 
order of the Wife’s at all, but on the Merchant’s. And that is, of course, 


7 Germaine Dempster, Dramatic Irony in Chaucer, Stanford University Publica- 
cations, Language and Literature, tv, No. 3 (1932), p. 87. 
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his reason for saying that the charlatan is someone different from his 
master, the reason for his interjection at the end of the story that the 
priest never saw the charlatan again, his repeated statement that his 
only purpose in attacking the charlatan canon was to warn off others 
from making the same mistake, and, finally, the making of the victim 
a priest. It is precisely because this is a confession in the fullest sense 
of the word that the Yeoman carefully conceals his own part in it. He 
is admitting to being the worst kind of fool—the fool who persists in 
his folly—but more, he is also admitting, by association, to seven 
years of conscious dishonesty, for the fraud here recorded was un- 
doubtedly perpetrated, with his help, on a long line of poor, ignorant, 
gullible, greedy would-be alchemists, and his contempt for them and 
for himself when he recalls it must be enormous. We should remember 
that the Yeoman, unlike the Pardoner, does not here confess to genius 
at deceiving others, but, like the Merchant, is revealing the depths of 
his own folly. He does so from the point of view of the most un- 
sympathetic critic of all, the man who judges his own stupidity in 
the light of years of experience. 

He is also venting his spleen against the man he arrived with; and 
this brings us to the charge that he is stupidly vindictive. The violence 
of the outburst is understandable, once we take the Canon to be a 
villain as well as a failure. But what is the immediate cause of this 
falling-out with his companion of seven years? In order to answer this 
question one must first establish the point in the poem at which the 
quarrel begins. Most readers assume that when the Yeoman first 
speaks he does so as his master’s front man, praising his accomplish- 
ments as preliminary to putting the touch on the pilgrims. Then, under 


® The Yeoman’s disclaimer (ll. 992 ff.) of the tale’s offering any disrespect to 
canons in general is of quite a different order, but it seems to have troubled readers in 
its own way. Professor Manly speculates that the apology may mean that the second 
part of the Tale was intended for an audience that included canons and not for the 
Canterbury Tales at all, that it may, indeed, have been read at Windsor, where Shuchirch 
would have come to mind (pp. 246-52). Professor Robinson notes that it would not be 
inexplicable as a merely rhetorical apostrophe (p. 761, note to |. 992). Another explana- 
tion that suggests itself, however, is that, in view of the fact that the identifying mark 
of a canon was difficult to discern, that the Host is at a complete loss regarding the 
Canon’s profession when he first arrives (1. 616), and that the narrator affects to be in 
doubt about the same matter (Il. 569-573), the Yeoman—whose every thought by the 
time he makes his apology is upon canons and their ways—without even stopping to 
consider, takes the various hooded members of the pilgrimage for canons and therefore 
hastens to assure them that he means canons as a whole no harm. Whatever the case, 


surely the lines do not force us to leave the Canterbury road for a meeting of Windsor 
canons. 
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the shrewd questioning of the Host regarding their poverty-stricken 
appearance, sordid living conditions, and the Yeoman’s ruined com- 
plexion, the badgered attendant suddenly begins to pour out his bitter 
disillusionment, which is followed by the Canon’s threats and de- 
parture and the Yeoman’s violent outburst against him. This sudden 
reversal has troubled more than one reader, for the Host’s needling is 
by itself not enough to explain it: the Yeoman has been with his master 
seven years, and although he may not have paid much attention to 
his complexion (“I am nat wont in no mirrour to prie’’), he must 
surely have been made aware, at some time or other during those 
seven years, that he is no thing of beauty. It simply cannot be the 
revelation to him that Professor Kittredge suggests. Moreover, the Yeo- 
man must have undergone interrogation of the Host’s sort many times 
before. The about-face is not convincing so long as we try to find its 
cause in the Host’s prodding alone—so long as we locate the beginning 
of the outburst in the exchange between the partners. 

A solution that suggests itself and seems to hold up under scrutiny 
is that there is no sudden reversal of mood on the Yeoman’s part but 
that his attack on the Canon begins immediately upon their arrival. 
Assuming for the moment that there has already been a falling-out 
between them, that something has opened the old scars implicit in the 
experience recorded in Part II, and that the Yeoman is angry and em- 
bittered, the Yeoman’s sales talk must then be read as ironical—the 
open attack on the Canon thus being, not a reversal of his first 
speeches, but a development from them. At the outset the Yeoman 
speaks of the Canon’s jolly nature and his love of “daliaunce.” 
Nothing in the Prologue or Part I—and certainly nothing in Part II— 
suggests that this description is seriously intended. The irony be- 
comes more obvious as the Yeoman answers what, under the cir- 
cumstances, must have been an extremely galling question from the 
Host: “Can he oght telle a myrie tale or tweye’”’? With bitter irony 
the Yeoman replies: ‘‘Who, sire? my lord? ye ye, withouten lye, / He 
kan of murthe and eek of jolitee / Nat but ynough. . . .” Then follows 
a standard ironical formula as the Yeoman says that if the pilgrims 
only knew the Canon as well as he does, they would be amazed at his 
wide range of activities and the skill with which he undertakes them 
(this with a tale of his charlatanry coming up). So difficult are his 
undertakings, however, that no outsider could duplicate them unless 
“they of hym it leere” (this from a man who, in seven years of trying, 
never learned anything from the Canon). In the same vein, he tells 
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them it would be to their advantage to know his master, the truth of 
which statement he is prepared to vouch for by putting up everything 
he possesses (namely, nothing). His statement reaches a climax with an 
assertion so grossly ironical that his listeners begin to react: if his 
master wanted to, says the Yeoman, he has the knowledge to pave “al 
this ground” with gold and silver. Challenged at this point by the 
Host, he says he will tell them the secret of the Canon’s poverty, some- 
thing he dare not say openly. And what is this dark secret? His Canon 
is too wise and knows too much (significantly rephrased in the transi- 
tion passage as “he that semeth the wiseste, by Jhesus! / Is moost 
fool”). That is why he fails, says the Yeoman, and (note this) always 
will. The Yeoman’s frustration, however it was set off, is now taking 
on form. The complete break with his master is emerging as a possi- 
bility from his ironical outpourings. At this point he refuses to speak 
further, obviously trying to get hold of himself. Now it is, when he is 
at the breaking point, that the Host begins his needling, so that when 
he inquires about the Yeoman’s discoloured face, the beaten and disil- 
lusioned addict exclaims, not in surprise but in utter exasperation (his 
despair being now too profound for irony) that a spoiled complexion 
has been his only reward for his pains. With the Canon’s threats as the 
final blow, he begins the cursing of him that will ease off during the 
account of their common alchemical pursuits but will rise to a violent 
peak in his exposé of the Canon’s dishonesty. 

This reading of the Yeoman’s opening speeches as ironical—which, 
by the very nature of irony, must of course remain speculative—does 
three things. First, it overcomes the difficulty of the sudden reversal 
of mood. Second, it accounts fully for the Canon’s hasty departure, 
since he would, naturally, recognize the irony for what it was, and 
realize that his Yeoman was capable in this mood of revealing all. 
And finally, by moving the origins of the quarrel back to a point some- 
where before the poem actually begins, it offers a tempting, although 
highly speculative, explanation of something in the Prologue that has 
been little noticed but that is stressed in at least a dozen lines by 
Chaucer—the extreme haste with which the two join the pilgrims. 
And explained this must be, for the Canon’s statement that he has 
ridden fast in order to overtake the pilgrims is obviously incomplete. 
Since the Yeoman saw them leave the inn that morning, and informed 
his master of the fact, why a delay so long that they were required to 
gallop at least three of the five miles, especially since most readers 
consider the meeting carefully planned? Why all this haste to catch up 
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to a slow-moving group that had travelled only a short distance? 
Most important of all, why does Chaucer make so much of their haste? 
R. K. Root is, to my knowledge, the only reader who has remarked 
upon Chaucer’s emphasis, and he does so only in passing, offering 
the suggestion that the pair may have feared the robbers of Blean 
Forest (p. 280). A more tempting conjecture would be that the two 
have just perpetrated a fraud on the lines of that described in Part 
II. The haste with which the Canon and Yeoman join the pilgrimage 
now becomes ominously significant. The doubled-over bag of the 
Canon suggests that the undertaking was not a success, and the ab- 
sence of luggage contributes to the notion that they wasted no time 
in taking leave of their victim. The pilgrims might occur to them as 
affording a degree of protection or disguise. If this reading has any 
merit, then the anger and ironical outpouring of the Yeoman become 
very meaningful indeed. Here is one more failure and disgrace to be 
laid at the feet of the man who has led him on the heartbreaking 
alchemical search. And then, at the very moment of his crushing dis- 
appointment, he is asked by this bluff and jocular Host whether his 
master has a merry tale to tell. 

We need not be disturbed by the fact that the Yeoman took up 
with the man who had duped him, and remained faithful to him for 
seven years, only to make an end of it now. He has been battered about 
and impoverished, but always he was held by the fascination of al- 
chemy. At the end of the Tale, in an outburst suggestive of the alco- 
holic or drug addict, he cries: 


O! fy, for shame! they that han been brent, 
Allas! kan they nat flee the fires heete? (ll. 1407-1408) 


This Yeoman was, still is, and always will be drawn to alchemy.® A 


® Although the Yeoman jumbles his terms hopelessly in the first part of the Tale, 
we are told by Damon that in two quotations at its conclusion he presents a surpris- 
ingly compact formulation of the entire alchemical formula. These quotations are 
therefore said to be “wholly out of character for the Yeoman who speaks them” 
(p. 783). Miss Chute, on the other hand, argues that he is just as confused in these quo- 
tations as he is in the earlier parts (p. 307). Two points come to mind. One is that the 
chaos of the Yeoman’s account is also present in the Canon’s procedure; so that the 
Yeoman, while not an adept, is not stupid, as Miss Chute suggests, but capturing im- 
pressionistically the way alchemy was. And second, his quotations from Arnaldus and 
Senior can be taken as sound without catching Chaucer in the major artistic blunder 
of making the Yeoman speak out of character because, although the practice of alchemy 
was confused, its metaphysics (here expressed), turning as it did on the notion that 
alchemy is based on a profound truth that God has not chosen to reveal, was an im- 
portant feature of medieval belief and was therefore clearly understood. 
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substratum of sympathy and fellow-feeling underlies his account in 
Part I of the futile search he shared with his master. He believes in 
alchemy in spite of himself, and whenever he smells chemicals he will 
react with a quickened pulse. Certainly he can and does damn alchemy 
for the pain it has brought, just as the alcoholic will curse the bottle, 
but he will not leave it. He will, however, break with the Canon. His 
tone changes markedly as he begins Part II—because as he moves on 
to describe the sordid side of alchemy, he is reminded of his own in- 
troduction to it, a period that marked the end of peace and happiness 
for him. The sense of his own poverty, dishonesty, failure, and dis- 
figurement causes him to express himself in the most bitter terms. He 
is taking out on that first instance all the crushed pride that é/ worked, 
plus all the terrible disappointment that has been growing in him over 
the failure to find the Stone. And when he has talked himself out, the 
bruised and would-be alchemist can do nothing more in the knowledge 
of his own addiction than give a solemn warning to his listeners against 
becoming entangled in the same web. 

The ramifications of the identifying of the two canons are here 
offered not as a final reading but as an invitation to rereading. But 
whatever pattern is worked out to give shape to the details of the 
poem, it must somehow take into account this central fact—that the 
Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale is a masterpiece of the confession type and 
that it is so because the Yeoman’s two canons are one and the same 
person.!° 


10 Since this was written, an important reinterpretation of the Tale has appeared: 
Judith Scherer Herz, ‘“‘The Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue and Tale,” MP, tvun (1961), 
231-37. Miss Herz undertakes to study the development of the Yeoman’s character 
during his performance and to establish the structural unity of the three parts. Al- 
though she does not deal with the identity of the canons, much of what she says is 
consistent with the conjecture offered here. On only one major point do we disagree: 
Miss Herz accepts unquestioningly the Yeoman’s apparent radical change of attitude 
toward the Canon and therefore misses the irony of his performance. It is interesting, 
however, that she also finds the description of the joyous duped priest (Il. 1341-49) 
“{ncongruous.” 





CHAUCER’S “NATAL JOVE” AND 
“SEINT JEROME ...AGAYN JOVINIAN” 


Robert A. Pratt, University of Pennsylvania 


During the dramatic bed-chamber scene at the house of Deiphebus, 
opening Book III of Troilus and Criseyde, Pandarus urges his niece to 
allow the hero to serve her, and in the course of his plea he swears “by 
natal Joves feste.’' This oath has elicited from the commentators two 
interpretations. Skeat explains the phrase in the following words: 
 *By the feast of Jupiter, who presides over nativities.’ The reason 
for the use of natal is not obvious.’”” Root offers a different explana- 
tion: “I interpret ‘Natal Joves feste’ as meaning Jove’s natal feast, 
i.e., the festival of Jove’s birth. Pandarus is then invoking the pagan 
equivalent of Christmas.’* Robinson, in turn, comments on each of 
these two theories: “natal Joves feste, probably (as Skeat suggests) 
the feast of Jupiter, who presides over nativities. Cf. 1. 1016 below. 
Mr. Root’s interpretation, ‘Jove’s natal feast,’ ‘the pagan equivalent 
of Christmas,’ does not seem the natural meaning of the words.””* Thus 
the phrase “‘natal Joves feste’’ poses certain questions: Did Chaucer 
intend it to be interpreted as “the feast of natal Jove,” or as “the 
natal feast of Jove”? What does the phrase mean? Finally, does it have 
any significance in its context in the Troilus? 

I agree with Robinson that the interpretation “Jove’s natal feast” 
does not seem natural; yet no commentator offers an example of an 
earlier application to Jupiter of a term like “natal”; if we could find 
this or an equivalent epithet applied to Jupiter before Chaucer’s time, 
then we would have reason to suppose that Chaucer’s expression simply 
reflects an older tradition of a “natal Jove.” Such a term applied to 
Jupiter in a writing known to Chaucer, would, I presume, considerably 
strengthen the assumption that he meant “natal Jove’s feast” rather 
than “‘Jove’s natal feast.” Better yet, the context of any earlier allu- 
sion to a “‘natal Jove’”’—especially an allusion Chaucer could have 

1 Line 150. “Natal” is capitalized by R. K. Root in his edition, The Book of Troilus 
and Criseyde by Geoffrey Chaucer (Princeton, 1926), but not by F. N. Robinson, ed., 
The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1957), nor by W. W. Skeat, ed., The 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Vol. 11, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1900). 

* Skeat, u, 476. 

* Root, p. 467. 

* Robinson, p. 823. In Troilus, III, 1016, Jove is called “auctour of nature.” 
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known—ought to tell what meaning was traditionally attached to 
the expression, and whether Chaucer’s “by natal Joves feste” is 
merely a line-filling oath or has dramatic significance. 

Accordingly, I bring forward a passage from St. Jerome’s Epistola 
adversus Iovinianum* toward the close of chapter 48 of Book I:* “‘Rid- 
icule Chrysippus ducendam uxorem sapienti praecipit, ne Jovem 
Gamelium & Genethlium violet.’ First I shall indicate just how well 
Chaucer knew this particular sentence of Jerome, and then suggest 
what he may have intended in his own passage on “‘natal Jove.” 

Alice of Bath, in her account of her fifth husband’s favorite fire- 
side reading, says that one of the pieces in Jankyn clerk’s “book of 
wikked wyves” was “Crisippus.”*® Since the “happy ending” of the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue brought about the burning of the book, we 
may never know the precise contents of the pages attributed to 
“Crisippus.”” Recent commentators are in substantial agreement that 
Chaucer’s “Crisippus”’ is based on Jerome’s allusion, and that Chau- 
cer probably knew nothing further than this concerning “‘Crisippus”’ 
or his writings.® In the opening of the next chapter Jerome asserts that 
Aristotle, Plutarch, and Seneca had written books concerning matri- 
mony, and that from these were taken some of his preceding remarks. 


5 For Chaucer’s use of St. Jerome’s Epistola adversus Iovinianum, see, for example, 
Robinson, pp. 698-702, 704, 707-708, 713, 715-16, 721, 725-27, 730, 755, 764, 844, 860; 
B. J. Whiting in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan 
and G. Dempster (Chicago, 1941), pp. 207-12, and especially the bibliography on 
Chaucer and St. Jerome in note 1 on page 207; G. Dempster and J. S. P. Tatlock in 
Sources and Analogues, pp. 395-97- 

6 From this particular chapter comes allusions in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue to 
“Socrates,” “Xantippa,” “Pasipha,” “Clitermystra,” and “Eriphilem”; see C.7. m1 
(D) 727-46; Sources and Analogues, p. 212. 

7D. Vallarsi, ed., Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Stridonensis Presbyteri Operum, Vol. 
m1, Part I (Venice, 1767), col. 318. 

* C.T. m1 (D) 677; I use Robinson’s text. 

® Skeat, v, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1900), 309: “‘Crisippus, Chrysippus. There were at 
least two of this name: (1) the Stoic philosopher, born B.C. 280, died 207, praised by 
Cicero (Academics) and Horace. Also (2) the physician of Cnidos, in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, frequently mentioned by Pliny. It is highly probable that neither the 
Wife of Bath nor Chaucer knew much about him. The poet certainly caught the name 
from Jerome’s treatise against Jovinian, near the end of bk. i....” See also J. M. 
Manly, ed., Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, 1928), p. 582: “Crisippus 
is not known as an author. Chaucer probably found his name in the treatise of Jerome.” 
Robinson (p. 701) says: “Crisippus is probably the person mentioned by St. Jerome... 
in the statement: ‘Ridicule . . . violet.’ The reference is unknown, and Chaucer may 
have had no further information. (For the suggestion that he had in mind the discus- 
sion of the Stoic Chrysippus in Cicero’s De Divinatione, see G. L. Hamilton, Chaucer’s 
Indebtedness to Guido delle Colonne, New York, 1903, p. 109, n.).” 
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Since many fragments of the Stoic Chrysippus are preserved in the 
writings of Plutarch and Seneca, I offer the conjecture that Jerome 
found his Chrysippus sentence in the lost marriage treatise of one of 
these later Stoics,'° and that Chaucer must be considered further than 
ever removed from the actual writings of Chrysippus himself. 

Indeed, the inclusion of the treatise by “Crisippus” in Jankyn’s 
book seems clearly a feat of synthesis by the poet’s creative imagina- 
tion. This trick of mind is characteristically Chaucerian. Out of a 
brief passage from Horace, probably read in John of Salisbury’s 
Policraticus, Chaucer apparently seized upon Lollius and ‘“Troiani 
belli scriptorem,” and associated the Roman and the writer on the 
Trojan War in so vivid a manner as to imagine an actual writing by 
Lollius on Troy (Horace tells something of the writer’s characters, 
plot, setting, and tone), even though he had never seen it." Chaucer’s 
processes, first with “Lollius” in The House of Fame, and then with 
“Crisippus” in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, seem identical. In each a 
casual allusion to an ancient personage and to the idea of his having 
written on a subject of great interest, stimulated Chaucer to imagine a 
complete and tangible book by the man. Thus the inclusion of 
“Crisippus” in Jankyn’s “book of wikked wyves” does not seem to 
have been just a sudden stopgap to fill out the meter: 

In which book eek ther was Tertulan, 

Crisippus, Trotula, and Helowys, 

That was abbesse nat fer fro Parys; 

And eek the Parables of Salomon, 

Ovides Art, and bookes many on, 

And alle thise were bounden in 0 volume. (Il. 676-81) 


As he wrote these lines, Chaucer must have believed that “Crisippus”’ 
had written a book on marriage; he may even have made inquiries 
about it and sought after it as he thumbed through the various anti- 
feminist, antimatrimonial tracts that he came to know so well. In 
short, I imagine that the one precious fragment of “Crisippus”’ known 
to Chaucer may have stuck in his mind like a burr: 


10 Toannes ab Arnim, ed., Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, 1 (Leipzig, 1905), x-xv 
(on Plutarch), xvii-xviii (on Seneca); 1v (Leipzig, 1924), 209-12 (index for Plutarch), 
213-14 (index for Seneca). 

"1G. L. Kittredge, “Chaucer’s Lollius,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
xxvit (1917), 47-133 (especially pp. 47-50 and 76-80); R. A. Pratt, “A Note on 
Chaucer’s Lollius,” MLN, txv (1950), 183-87. In the passage in question, Horace de- 
clared that the writer on the Trojan War (i.e., Homer) “quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, 
quid utile, quid non, planius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit.” 
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Ridicule Chrysippus ducendam uxorem sapienti 
praecipit, ne Jovem Gamelium & Genethlium violet. 


We must note, in passing, that if Chaucer transformed “Jovem... 
Genethlium” into “natal Jove,” then his acquaintance with Jerome’s 
Epistola adversus Iovinianum must have begun slightly earlier than 
has previously been suggested, for the eight or ten writings which re- 
veal Jerome’s influence all seem to have been composed after Troilus 
and Criseyde.” 

The Thesaurus linguae latinae (citing the passage from Jerome) 
interprets ‘“gamelius” as meaning “‘ad nuptias pertinens” and ‘“‘geneth- 
licus” as meaning “ad genus procreandum pertinens.’’™ In the 
courtly love affair between Troilus and Criseyde, marriage is never 
suggested, and there was no place in Pandarus’ mind for “Juppiter 
Gamelius.”’ Our question is whether the context of “natal Joves feste” 
in the poem is at all enriched by the assumption that Pandarus alludes 
to the god of generation and procreation instead of simply to the god 
“who presides over nativities’”’ as Skeat suggested. The scene is the 
chamber at the house of Deiphebus where Troilus lies in bed, feign- 
ing illness. He beseeches Criseyde to be friendly to him, to command 
him, and to allow him to serve her. Thereupon we read: 


Quod Pandarus, “Lo, here an hard requeste, 

And resonable, a lady for to werne! 

Now, nece myn, by natal Joves feste, 

Where I a god, ye sholden sterve as yerne, 

That heren wel this man wol nothing yerne 

But youre honour, and sen hym almost sterve, 

And ben so loth to suffren hym yow serve.” (ll. 148-54) 


Pandarus implies that if he were such a god as “‘natal Jove,” he would 
be outraged if Criseyde did not yield to Troilus. Thus Chaucer’s 
passage is virtually parallel to Jerome’s, where Chrysippus advises a 
wise man to take a mate, “ne Jovem ... Genethlium violet.” Pan- 
darus’ oath “by natal Joves feste” is comparable to the Wife of Bath’s 


12 These are the Tales of the Nuns’ Priest, Wife of Bath (and her Prologue), 
Summoner, Merchant, Franklin, Physician (?), Pardoner, and Manciple; the second 
(G) Prologue to The Legend of Good Women; and The Former Age (?); see footnote 5, 
supra. Use of Jerome’s Epistola has been offered as evidence for a late date for the 
Franklin’s Tale (see Robinson, p. 721). 

18 Lilio Gregorio Giraldi in his Historiae deorum, quoting Jerome (s.v. Fayndos 
Zas), writes: “Porro Genethlium Jovem Graeci vocarunt, quéd ei cura foret liberdm 
gignendorum” (Opera omnia, 2 vols. [Leyden, 1696], 1, col. 105). The Jove of the 
Troilus loved “faire Europe” (III, 722), and lay with ““Almena” (III, 1428). 
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understanding and approval of “that gentil text” —“God bad us for to 
wexe and multiplye,” though neither he nor she is any more interested 
in procreation as such than is the rooster Daun Chauntecleer, who in 
the service of Venus “‘dide al his poweer, Moore for delit than world 
to multiplye.” For Pandarus to swear “‘by natal Joves feste”’ is char- 
acteristically ironic. This heightening of his oath by means of the 
Chrysippus-Jerome passage does not seem too subtle either for him 
or for his creator. 





HUMOR AS POETRY IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLISH CRITICISM 


Donald J. Gray, Indiana University 


Although they often thought and wrote about humor, nineteenth- 
century English critics did not often discover anything new to say 
about its qualities and functions. The opinions which recur again and 
again in their speculation—that humor is closely connected to oddi- 
ties of character, and that it is therefore natural, distinct from 
artificial wit, and compatible with sympathy—were all well estab- 
lished by the end of the eighteenth century.' To these ideas nineteenth- 
century critics gave whatever authority derives from frequent repeti- 
tion; to the last they brought as well an enthusiasm accurately 
measured by the distance between Addison’s scattered remarks on the 
benevolence apparent more often in cheerfully good-natured men 
than in wits, and a representative Victorian definition like Carlyle’s 
“The essence of humour is sensibility; warm, tender fellow-feeling 
with all forms of existence.’* But these are differences in prevalence 
and emphasis, not principle, just as in their statements about the 
functions of humor most nineteenth-century critics merely said more 
explicitly and more often what their predecessors had occasionally 
implied. 

One of humor’s functions was moral. Addison had observed that 
the benevolence of a warmly cheerful man aroused in others a kindred 
“good-humour” which encouraged them to see creation at its best, and 
Corbyn Morris similarly remarked that the humorist’s “very generous 
benevolent Sentiments of Heart” appeal to “our natural and genuin 


1 For eighteenth-century conceptions of humor see Louis Cazamian, The Develop- 
ment of English Humor: Parts I and II (Durham, N. C., 1953), pp. 387-413; Edward N. 
Hooker, “Humour in the Age of Pope,”’ Huntington Library Quarterly, x1 (1948), 361-85; 
and especially Stuart M. Tave, The Amiable Humorist: A Study in the Comic Theory 
and Criticism of the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries (Chicago, 1960). Nine- 
teenth-century opinion is conveniently summarized in David Hannay’s article on 
humor in the eleventh edition (1910-11) of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. It is worth 
noting that Hannay is so taken with nineteenth-century enthusiasm for the idea of 
humor’s sympathy that he mistakenly credits that century with the invention of the 
idea. 

2 Joseph Addison, Spectator, 169, 177, 381; Thomas Carlyle, “Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter,” The Works of Thomas Carlyle (London, 1897-99), XXvI, 16. 
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Disposition to Probity and Virtue.’’* More conscious of humor’s en- 
nobling effect, Dickens professed to be content if the amusing descrip- 
tions of The Pickwick Papers induced at least one reader “to think 
better of his fellow-men, and to look upon the brighter and more 
kindly side of human nature.” Thackeray, too, conceived of humor as a 
sympathetic, discriminating vision of goodness—‘“the kind, gentle 
spirit’s way of looking out on the world’”—so expressed that the 
humorist’s good-natured representations reminded men of their own 
good natures.‘ If these representations somehow failed of moral effect, 
they could still perform the service of furnishing a respite from con- 
sidering less comfortable aspects of nature. Less harshly “instructive” 
and more “‘pleasurable,”’ in Corbyn Morris’ distinction, than the tradi- 
tional modes in which satirists and wits stung their contemporaries to 
moral improvement, the humorist’s genial laughter was easily assimi- 
lated into an eighteenth-century tendency to emphasize laughter’s 
power to relieve rather than to reform the errors of existence.' This 
idea, too, traveled far into the next century. Thomas Hood put it as 
well as anyone: “the best fence against care,” he wrote, “‘is a ha! ha!” 
and he added, “when you hear a Cui Bono? be sure to leave the 
room.’”¢ 

In their descriptions of humor, then, nineteenth-century critics 
followed a well-marked trail: because humor was connected to char- 


acter, it was natural; because natural, good-natured; because good- 
natured, its functions were to endorse the good or to palliate the pain 
of life. To this chain of argument some critics did add one new and 
significant term. Humor, they claimed, was poetry. The way to this 


§ Addison, Spectator, 381; Corbyn Morris, An Essay Towards Fixing the True 
Standards of Wit, Humour, Raillery, Satire, and Ridicule, The Augustan Reprint So- 
ciety, Series I, No. 4 (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1947), pp. 24, 31. 

* Charles Dickens, “Preface to the First Edition,” The Pickwick Papers, in The 
Nonesuch Dickens, ed. Arthur Waugh, et al. (London, 1937-38), xx, xvi; William Make- 
peace Thackeray, “Charity and Humour,” The Oxford Thackeray, ed. George Saints- 
bury (London, n. d.), 1, 616. R. H. Horne also argued that the contemporary humorist’s 
“anxiety to advance the truth and promote the happiness, the right feeling, ... and 
the welfare of mankind” through “pleasurable sympathy” with good was the source 
of his moral influence (The New Spirit of the Age (London, 1844], 1, 281); and the 
essayist John Brown applauded John Leech’s tenderness because it made him “a 
teacher and an example of virtue in its widest sense” (Horae Subsecivae, new ed. 
{London, 1897], 111, 25). 

5 Morris, p. 32. For the eighteenth-century tendency to emphasize laughter’s 
therapeutic rather than its corrective function, see John W. Draper, “The Theory of 
the Comic in Eighteenth-Century England,” JEGP, xxxvut (1938), 207-23. 

* Thomas Hood, “Preface to Hood’s Own,”’ The Works of Thomas Hood, ed. Tom 
Hood, Jr., and F. F. Brodernip (London, 1882-84), 1, xiii. 
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description begins with the distinction between humor as natural and 
sympathetic, and wit as artificial and impersonal. The peculiar nine- 
teenth-century emphasis on its sympathy immediately placed humor 
in a realm of emotion as opposed to dead abstraction, of value as op- 
posed to fact, in the realm, in short, in which poetry also resided. 
These exalted associations were reinforced by a translation of the dis- 
tinction between humor and wit into a critical vocabulary peculiar to 
the nineteenth century. When Coleridge, quoting Jonson as his author- 
ity, accepted humor as rooted in character, a natural “growth from 
within,” he went on to consider the difficulty that not every oddity of 
character is humorous. In an attempt to resolve this difficulty Cole- 
ridge borrowed an idea from Johann Paul Friedrich Richter (Vorschule 
der Aesthetik, ch. 33) and argued that humorous oddities are those 
which achieve “‘a certain reference to the general and the universal” by 
suggesting the disparity between finite eccentricities of character and 
the infinite possibilities of soul.’ 

Now a distinction between humor as natural, emotional, vital, 
organic, and in touch with the universal, and wit as artificial, imper- 
sonal, mechanical, and presumably imprisoned within finitude, looks 
very like that supremely important nineteenth-century distinction 
between imagination and fancy. Coleridge indeed found it difficult to 
distinguish between fancy and wit, and Hazlitt, among others, un- 
reservedly defined wit as “the product of art [i.e., artifice] and fancy.’’® 
The obvious next step was to identify humor with imagination. Later 
in the century at least two hasty journalists did push the parallel this 
far.* But reflective critics, for reasons I will suggest below, were more 
cautious. Walter Bagehot was content to attribute to humor “a living 
energy, a diffused potency, a noble sap” absent from wit. Humor pene- 
trated, E. S. Dallas wrote, beyond the known and definite surveyed by 
wit to the unknown and indefinite, but Dallas did not explicitly say 
that this dimension is identical with the infinite mystery penetrated 
by imagination. Even Walter Pater, who pronounced humor fit to 

7 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Coleridge’s Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare and 
Some Other Old Poets and Dramatists, Everyman’s Library (London, 1907), pp. 260-62. 
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edition of A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover (London, 1930-34), vi, 15. See also ““Wit 
and Humour,” Blackwood’s, v1 (1820), 639-40; and Leigh Hunt, Wit and Humour, 
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blend “even with the sublimities of the imagination,” regarded its 
distinction from wit as no more than “cognate” with that between 
imagination and fancy.” Yet carefully qualified as they are, these dis- 
tinctions remain suggestive. If humor was not a product of the 
imagination, it could be properly claimed that because of his sym- 
pathy, his vitality, and his traffic with the universal, mysterious, or 
sublime, the humorist felt and saw in an imaginative way. And if the 
humorist felt and saw in an imaginative way, it could be properly 
claimed that he felt and saw as a poet. 

That at least was George Eliot’s conclusion when she considered 
the characteristic sensibility which distinguished humor from wit. 
Because it is ‘in proportion as it associates itself with the sympathetic 
emotions” that humor “passes into poetry,” she wrote, “nearly all 
great modern humorists may be called prose poets.” For the same 
reason, other critics bestowed the title of poet on Cervantes and 
James Russell Lowell as Hosea Biglow, on Dickens and Lamb and 
Hood; one enthusiast even contemplated awarding the title to C. S. 
Calverley because in one of the parodies of that technically facile but 
remarkably undemonstrative humorist he thought he detected traces 
of pathos.” Carlyle stood on the same ground when he maintained 
that because wit belongs to the head and humor to the heart, wit 
“stands related to Humour as Prose does to Poetry.’ In other essays, 
however, Carlyle strengthened this argument by bringing in the Rich- 
terian definition of humor as “‘a sort of inverse sublimity” which exalts 
“into our affections what is below us’: “Humour is properly the ex- 
ponent of low things; that which first renders them poetical to the 
mind. The man of Humour sees common life, even mean life, under 
the new light of sportfulness and love. ... Humour has justly been 
regarded as the finest perfection of the poetic genius.” Defending 
Heine from the charge of being an arid wit, Richard Monckton- 
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Milnes similarly honored his humor as a vitalizing vision which 
“flowed over the whole surface of nature, ...and fertilised all it 
touched with its inherent poetry.” This same conception seems to 
have inspired those admirers of Dickens who, George Ford notes in 
his study of Dickens’ reputation, referred to the novelist as a poet in 
order to distinguish the warm fantasy of his caricature from the more 
factual worlds—in Carlyle’s terms, the prose worlds—of Thackeray 
and George Eliot. At the end of the century a critic used the same lever 
to elevate Thackeray and Eliot. For their humor too consisted of the 
playful operation on ordinary life of “what the Germans call Schauen, 
vision, intuition,” and such vision “is the divine endowment of those 
select few who alone, in any true sense, can be called poets.’ 

Not all nineteenth-century critics agreed with these pronounce- 
ments.’* But their interest is that no earlier critic, however impressed 
by humor’s naturalness, its sensibility, its vision of good at the heart of 
creation and its ability to rouse men to pleasurable sympathy with 
that good, would have described these qualities and functions as poetic. 
Before humor so conceived can mean poetry, poetry itself must be 
conceived of as a vital, organic growth, its dominant quality defined 
as ennobling emotion, its operation described as the manifestation of 
the essential reality behind the show of things, and its effect attrib- 


uted not to conventional didacticism but to a kind of inspiration by 
which men felt the truth of the poet’s vision. These ideas too have roots 
in earlier speculation, but they did not become dominant until the 
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nineteenth century. One interest of the description of humor as poetry 
is that it demonstrates the dominance of the ideas on which it is 
based; the unquestioning facility with which critics manipulated its 
central principles to equate humor with poetry is yet another corrob- 
oration of the nineteenth-century triumph of the romantic aesthetic. 
Further, in their conception of humor as a natural growth of character, 
in their welcome of humor’s warm emotion, and in their recognition 
that humor inspired rather than instructed, no less than in their in- 
terest in “originals” and Longinus, eighteenth-century critics dis- 
played a concern with properties and modes of expression which were 
later to be incorporated at the very heart of definitions of poetry. Most 
interesting, however, is the view that the description of humor as 
poetry affords—not of the triumph or genesis of the romantic aesthetic, 
but of one of its central difficulties. Apologists for a humor whose 
function it was to inspire and to amuse encountered a problem strik- 
ingly analogous to one encountered by apologists for a poetry whose 
distinctive quality was pleasure but whose profound office it was to 
redeem a dead, ugly universe by making of it a fresh world of order 
and beauty. 

To apologists for humor the crux of the problem was laughter. 
For one thing, it was not easy to take laughter seriously. “Excuse me, 
sir, for saying so, but we know your tricks,” a character Hood named 
Momus tells his author in the preface to Tylney Hall. “There are 
things that might be pathetic from other pens—but we know you of 
old. Even your horrors don’t take us in,—show us a clot of blood, and 
we tip one another the wink, and say, ‘currant jelly’.’”’” Hood’s answer, 
later adopted by other humorists, dramatized rather than solved the 
problem. To divide himself into the serious Hood of “The Song of the 
Shirt” and the “lively Hood” of the comic annuals was simply to con- 
firm Momus in his opinion of laughter’s essential frivolity. Lamb may 
also have been worried about laughter’s reputation for frivolity when 
he selected for his Specimens of English Dramatic Poets “not so much 
passages of wit and humour, ... as scenes of passion, sometimes of 
the deepest quality, interesting situations, serious descriptions, that 
which is more nearly allied to poetry than to wit, and to tragic rather 
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than to comic poetry.’* But Lamb here appears more concerned, as 
he clearly was concerned in his essay on Hogarth, about laughter’s 
traditional associations with savage triumph, scorn, or at best in- 
difference to the indignities it ridicules. Here, too, the strategy usually 
employed to circumvent the difficulty ended by acknowledging its 
weight. ‘‘All laughter,’ Lamb protested in the essay on Hogarth, “‘is 
not of a dangerous or soul-hardening tendency.”’ But in support of this 
position Lamb cited not examples of Hogarth’s genial laughter, but 
items—the coherence of his composition, the presence of kindly faces 
“upon which the moral eye may rest’”—through which Hogarth’s 
prints arouse “some more salutary feeling than laughter.’”’ So too, 
DeQuincey presents Richter’s laughter as kind because it is “‘never 
bitter, scornful, or malignant,” and Carlyle contends that Shake- 
speare’s “‘whole heart laughs’”’ because he laughs ‘Not at mere weak- 
ness, at misery or poverty.’”’* Hard against the difficulty of arguing 
that laughter expresses sympathy, these critics can do no better than 
to suggest that the mark of the kindly humorist is not how he laughs 
but how he tactfully refrains from laughter. 

Fundamental to the frivolity and emotional indifference associated 
with laughter was a third difficulty. ‘“‘The soul ties its shoe; the mind 
washes its hands in a basin,” Bagehot wrote of that high humor which 
compares finite and infinite. “All is incongruous.’”° Incongruity: all 
the words used to explain the cause of laughter—eccentricity, surprise, 
discontinuity—all came back to incongruity. The man who laughed at 
the discrepancy between shoe and soul had observed not the universal 
harmony of creation but one of the accidental juxtapositions of its 
superficial disorder. More damaging, if he was to continue to laugh, he 
must insist on the incongruity, must continue to see soul and shoe as 
entities distinct and irreconcilable. It was its stubborn predilection 
for the fixed incongruities of actuality which perhaps more than any 
other element discouraged careful critics from identifying humor and 
imagination. For the imagination saw wholes and not parts. Its role 
was to resolve apparent incongruity by placing it within a profound, 
all-encompassing order, and its moral function was to better man by 
presenting him with images of possible order, not by shaming him into 
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a guilty recognition of his own disorder. To insist on a disparity which 
in other perspectives might lead to tears or to thoughts too deep for 
tears was to exhibit a want of seriousness and sympathy—in a word, a 
want of imagination—fatal to a poet. 

So long as he laughed, therefore, the humorist risked his name of 
poet. Nineteenth-century humorists of course kept right on laughing. 
Presumably their laughter amused those many contemporaries who, 
eager for a holiday from their well-advertised earnestness, attended 
farces and pantomimes, looked at caricatures, and read Punch and 
novels generously populated with characters rehearsing the familiar 
quirks of humorous eccentricity. But no one pretended that humor 
at this level was poetry; the pleasure of poetry was asked to do more 
than merely to provide a fence against care. Even laughter which, 
watered by sympathy and hedged by tact, served as a soft impeach- 
ment of minor social infractions was, in the first place, not profound 
enough, and, in addition, too explicitly didactic to operate as poetry. 
And if a humorist reached for a satirist’s profound indignation and 
purpose, his severe catalogues of mortal incongruity classified even his 
verses as, in Ruskin’s words, “measured prose,—the grander for being 
measured, but not, because of their bonds, becoming poetry.” 

The surest way to preserve humor’s identity with poetry, there- 
fore, was to disengage it from laughter. “If Humour only meant 
laughter,” Thackeray said at the beginning of his lectures on eight- 
eenth-century humorists, “you would scarcely feel more interest 
about humorous writers than about the private life of poor Harle- 
quin.”’ Thackeray then directed the interest of his audience away from 
humor’s harlequinades to what he considered really important in 
humor, the tenderness with which the humorist comments on almost 
“all the ordinary actions and passions of life,” and he later cited as 
prime examples of this elevating commentary Hood’s notably sober 
“The Song of the Shirt” and “The Bridge of Sighs.’ Definitions like 
those of Carlyle and Eliot which emphasize humor’s sensibility, and 
apologies like those of Lamb and DeQuincey which minimize its 
laughter, represent similar attempts at disengagement, and those 
Richterian celebrations of humor’s vision of infinity moved in the same 
direction by offering to dissolve in a kind of sublimity the incongruities 
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the laughing humorist found so amusing. The eventual end proposed 
by this emphasis on humor’s sympathetic vision was described by 
Ruskin. Regretting that even the gentle John Leech sometimes re- 
sorted to the disharmonies of caricature to earn a laugh, Ruskin looked 
forward to the day when “the rich power of a true humorist may be 
given to express more vividly the comic side which exists in many 
beautiful incidents of daily life.” To illustrate this hope, Ruskin 
offered the humorist of the future a fit subject: a vignette (taken from 
Richter) of a boy holding a puppy and looking over a garden fence at 
the “Wide, Wide World.” 

Ruskin did not intend to demean the humorist by proposing to him 
this sentimental bit of genre painting. On the contrary, he was asking 
of humor what his century asked of poetry: that it redeem the mean- 
ness of ordinary life by bathing it in the soft light of idealizing emo- 
tion, and that it thus employ its capacity for giving pleasure in the 
high purpose of inspiring men to fulfill their potentialities for love and 
harmony. If the problem for humor was to accommodate within this 
function laughter’s predilection for incongruous actuality, the problem 
for poetry was to establish an analogous accommodation by which the 
poet could deal with the finite in terms of the infinite, neither being 
bound within actuality nor leaving it entirely behind in his flight into 
the ideal. To reduce humor to simple pleasure, or to abandon laughter 
and with it laughter’s irrevocable commitment to the actual, was to 
surrender the possibility of accommodation. The first alternative 
preserved the peculiar pleasure of humor but sacrificed its moral 
effect; the second preserved humor’s sympathetic vision but left it 
free to become a vision of wide, wide worlds which did not so much 
redeem the actual as substitute for its harshness an ideal order of good- 
natured fulfillment. Some of the same critics who encouraged this sur- 
render would have objected strenuously to proposals that poetry solve 
its problem in an analogous way. For all that, the solution was tried by 
those late-nineteenth-century poets who abandoned their attempts to 
impose their order and value on a chaotic time and retreated from its 
dissonances to the pleasures of poetic form and the satisfactions of 
self-contained images and myths. I do not suggest that the two solu- 
tions are anything more than analogous. I do suggest that the principal 
interest of the nineteenth-century descriptions of humor which empha- 
size its poetic power to create a warmly emotional order of realized 
good is that they indicate what poetry as well as humor meant to a 
century which sometimes equated the two. 
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POLITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND OF 
COLERIDGE’S OSORIO 


Arnold B. Fox, Northern Illinois University 


When Coleridge accepted Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s suggestion that 
he write a tragedy, the model he had immediately in mind was 
Schiller’s Die Rauber, the play which had affected him so powerfully 
when he first read it. It is probable that his first intention was simply 
to exploit the current interest in Gothic literature. At an early stage of 
composition he said of his play: “It is ‘romantic & wild & somewhat 
terrible’—& I shall have Siddons & Kemble in my mind... .” (CL, 1, 
318). And the casual reader will find in Osorio merely a blood and guts 
tragedy which has been deservedly neglected even by Coleridge en- 
thusiasts. 

That it is an extremely inferior piece of work nobody will deny. 
However, it gains interest for us when we recognize that Coleridge 
used this work as a vehicle for expressing his political views and for 
dramatizing a conflict in his personal life. If we look at Osorio with this 
in mind, we may see more clearly why the story first attracted Cole- 
ridge, why the play assumed the form it has, and what highly personal 
import it had for him. 

The sources of this work have been noted before, but some of the 
significance of these sources has been missed. A reference in the note- 
books? leads us to Robert Watson’s The History of the Reign of Philip 
the Second, King of Spain. From this Coleridge got the setting for the 
play, which he hoped would add to its Gothic interest. But in addition, 
he chose certain elements which have a direct bearing on his political 
interests: the work of the Inquisition in suppressing the liberty of the 
people, and the persecution of the Morescoes. While the principal ele- 
ments of the plot came from Schiller’s Der Geisterseher, Die Rauber was 
his primary source of inspiration. We must not forget that Die Rauber 
was more than the prototype of Storm and Stress drama. It has been 
called “the one conspicuously political tragedy” of that movement,' 
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and Coleridge could not have failed to respond enthusiastically to 
Schiller’s youthful radicalism. This work, which on the title page of its 
second edition bore a rampant lion with the motto Jn tirannos, was a 
challenge to the political tyranny which Schiller experienced at the 
hands of Duke Karl Eugen of Wiirttemberg. The protest against 
tyranny is seen most obviously in the character of Kosinsky and in 
some of Moor’s speeches. 


Das Gesetz hat zum Schneckengang verdorben, was Adlerflug geworden wire. 
Das Gesetz hat noch keinen grofien Mann gebildet, aber die Freyheit briitet 
Kolosse und Extremititen aus. . . . Stelle mich vor ein Heer Kerls wie ich, und 
aus Deutschland soll eine Republik werden, gegen die Rom und Sparta Non- 
nenklister seyn sollen. (L.ii) 


When we compare this with Alhadra’s closing words in Osorio, 
Knew I an hundred men 

Despairing, but not palsied by despair, 
This arm should shake the kingdoms of this world; 
The deep foundations of iniquity 
Should sink away, earth groaning from beneath them; 
The strong holds of the cruel men should fall, 
Till desolation seem’d a beautiful thing, 
And all that were and had the spirit of life 
Sang a new song to him who had gone forth 
Conquering and still to conquer! (V. 311-20) 


we see the impression which Schiller’s protest made upon Coleridge, 
and the likelihood increases that Coleridge too intended this play to 
embody a protest against the political order of his day. It may be that 
Coleridge’s interest in the Inquisition as a repressive force is also par- 
tially a result of his reading Die Rauber, for Moor, talking to the priest 
who has come to bring him an ultimatum, says: “Diesen Achat trag’ 
ich einem Pfaffen [hres Gelichters zur Ehre, den ich mit eigner Hand 
erwurgte, als er auf offener Kanzel geweint hatte, daf die Inquisition 
so in Zerfall kame” (IIL.iii). 

In light of these hints, we may turn to Osorio expecting to find in it 
reflections of Coleridge’s political interests at the time, and we will 
not be disappointed. What were these interests? During 1795-96 
Coleridge was concerned primarily with a defense of the freedom of 
the mind. He opposed all legislation which limited the rights of free 
expression at a time when the Pitt ministry, as a result of the supposed 
danger of revolution, was devoting itself to repressive measures. In 
doing this he was consciously trying to carry on the Miltonic tradition, 
for as we can see from his notebooks, he was at this time particularly 
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influenced by Milton’s works. One Miltonic excerpt in the notebooks is 
particularly significant: “Truth is compared in scripture to a stream- 
ing fountain; if her waters flow not in perpetual progression, they 
stagnate into a muddy pool of conformity & tradition.’ Coleridge too 
sought a free society in which truth could flourish without interference, 
and lent his pen to this cause. 

Like so many other early Jacobins in England, Coleridge had be- 
come decidedly disillusioned by events in France. What disturbed him 
among other things was the limits which had been set upon human 
freedom, and it was no excuse that these limits had been established in 
the interests of an ideal. We must not “tolerate evil as a means of 
contingent good,” he wrote in an early attack upon Robespierre in 
which he acknowledged the dangers of reforming ardor. ‘The ardour of 
undisciplined benevolence seduces us into malignity: and whenever our 
hearts are warm, and our objects great and excellent, intolerance is 
the sin that does most easily beset us.’’* It is a mistake common among 
those in power to assume that they know what is good for the people 
and to feel justified therefore in imposing their will. But “A State of 
Compulsion, even tho that Compulsion be directed by perfect Wisdom, 
keeps Mankind stationary—for whenever it is withdrawn, after a 
lapse of ages, they have yet to try evil in order to know whether or no 
it be not good.—’”* To Coleridge, it seemed certain that the progress of 
humanity is necessarily based upon the free functioning of the mind. 

Recognizing the importance of knowledge for the maintenance of 
freedom and the way in which ignorance contributed to despotism, 
Coleridge naturally turned his attack upon the Pitt ministry. Not 
content with the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1794, the 
government in 1795 passed the Seditious Meetings Act and the Trea- 
sonable Practices Act. In his lecture ‘On the Present War,” delivered 
in Bristol in February, 1795, Coleridge pointed out that “In private 
life well-informed men are generally found the most quiet and friendly 
neighbors; but in the dictionary of aristocratic prejudice, illumination 
and sedition are classed as synonymous, and ignorance prescribed as 
the only infallible preventive for contention” (Essays, 1, 30). His 
appeal in this lecture for open and free discussion of all public issues 
without danger of punishment was preparatory to his later attack upon 
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the policy of the government in continuing the war with France. In his 
denunciation of the Treason and Sedition Acts, he warned that these 
invasions of the liberties of the people could lead to such excesses as 
the law against private ownership of condemned books which existed 
in the King’s Hanoverian realm, and he wondered whether this edict 
had been the work of the resident ministers or whether George III had 
had a hand in it. In language obviously relevant to this discussion, he 
expressed the hope that “a monarch whose forefathers the bold dis- 
cussion of political principles placed and preserved on the throne of 
Great Britain, could not be the author of an edict which assumes the 
infallibility of the Pope, and the power of the Inquisition” (Essays, 1, 
62). 

We need not go on further to examine Coleridge’s political writing 
of this time. But the last quotation provides a clue for the reading of 
Osorio. Constantly woven into the main plot of the story runs a strand 
of action which was clearly of great importance to Coleridge. We can 
see from the above passage how he reacted to his reading of Watson’s 
History and what meaning the Inquisition and the persecution of the 
Morescoes had for him in Osorio. The Inquisition obviously was re- 
lated in his mind to the despotic government of England, and in creat- 
ing the Inquisitor, Francesco, he must certainly have thought of Pitt. 

Francesco’s principal characteristic is a fanatical desire to impose 
his will on others, to enforce conformity and subservience through any 
necessary cruelty. It is a characteristic of such a person to hide from 
himself his true personality and motives. He dares to call himself 
“tender-hearted,” but Maria calls him more truthfully “gross, igno- 
rant, and cruel!” He hasconvinced himself that he is acting idealistically 
in the interests of the church and therefore of men’s souls. Actually he 
is a selfish, ambitious man, mad for power. Osorio knows this, and 
dangles the prospect of a bishopric before him to gain his compliance. 
Francesco gives himself away when he says: 


Yes! Yes! I have the key of all their lives. 

If a man fears me, he is forced to love me. 

And if I can, and do not ruin him, 

He is fast bound to serve and honour me. (IIT.263-66) 


Coleridge must have had in mind here not only the government itself 
but the host of timeservers who gathered around the ministry and 
acted as its instruments. These men were bound to the ministry by its 
excessive power over the people of the land. It was in this unchecked 
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power that the evil clearly lay, and Coleridge saw the importance of 
battling it in order to protect the Englishman’s liberty. 

At the very beginning of Osorio we see the potential horror of the 
Inquisitorial power. We discover that Ferdinand has been taken pris- 
oner for the crime of daring to choose his own religion. Shortly after- 
wards, Alhadra tells the horrifying story of her imprisonment with her 
infant, the nature of her crime being ‘“‘Solely my complexion.”’ Behind 
these incidents there certainly lie Coleridge’s memories of the arrest of 
Horne Tooke, John Thelwall, and their associates in 1794, after the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. We know of Coleridge’s concern 
with this event from his sonnets on Erskine and Pitt. And when in Act 
III we discover that Francesco has had a spy present at the sorcery 
scene, it is apparent that Coleridge also had in mind the network of 
spies employed by the ministry to find or manufacture evidence of 
treason. Although Coleridge and Wordsworth were not themselves 
objects of government spying until the summer of 1797, after most of 
the play had been written, they were familiar with Thelwall’s unfor- 
tunate experience with one of these ministerial tools. 

The most famous passage in Osorio is, of course, the one Coleridge 
published in Lyrical Ballads as “The Foster-Mother’s Tale.” This 
little story, while it emphasizes the superstition and religious intoler- 
ance of the Inquisition, also reflects Coleridge’s hatred of all despotic 
civil power. Maria responds forcibly to ‘“‘The horror of their ghastly 
punishments,” and when Velez in fright tries to hush her, she reminds 
him that “These are Albert’s lessons, and I con them / With more 
delight than, in my fondest hour, / I bend me o’er his portrait” (IV. 
251-53). If we have any reason, as I shall try to show, to identify 
Coleridge to some extent with Albert, we can see that he is here ex- 
pressing once again his deep-seated enmity to political tyranny. 

In Albert’s desire to bring Osorio to repentance rather than to take 
revenge upon him, we see something of Coleridge’s attitude toward 
the method of dealing with the political evils of the time. In the first 
place, we must remember that he was not a revolutionary. He saw 
France as “‘A nation wading to their rights through blood, and marking 
the track of freedom by devastation” (Essays, 1, 7). He maintained 
that “A system of fundamental reform will scarcely be effected by 
massacres mechanized into revolution. . . . We should be cautious how 
we indulge the feelings even of virtuous indignation. Indignation is the 
handsome brother of anger and hatred . . . let us beware that we be not 
transported into revenge while we are leveling the loathsome pile; lest 
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when we erect the edifice of freedom we but vary the style of architec- 
ture, not change the materials” (Essays, 1, 27-28). The key to his 
attitude is this: “‘Yet let all things be done in the spirit of love” (Essays 
I, 29), the basis for which was his belief that “‘vice is the effect of error 
and the offspring of surrounding circumstance, the object therefore of 
condolence not of anger . . . ” (Essays, 1, 28). The resemblance between 
these views and Albert’s attitude is too evident to be pressed. 

There is little question, then, that Coleridge put much of his politi- 
cal thinking into this play. But it had another importance for him as 
well. I pointed out that he did not himself create the plot of Osorio; it 
is taken with few changes from Schiller’s Der Geisterseher. Perhaps it 
first appealed to him because of its sensationalism, but acquaintance 
with the facts of Coleridge’s life suggests that he found in the story 
something which touched him very closely. Osorio is a story of two 
brothers. Did Coleridge have in mind the brother with whom he had 
the closest relationship, the Reverend George Coleridge? Clearly this 
is not a question which can be answered with certainty, but the cir- 
cumstantial evidence deserves consideration. 

What was the relationship between these two? George, although 
only eight years older, adopted a paternal attitude toward his younger 
brother after their father died. He appears to have been the only mem- 
ber of the family who took any interest in Coleridge, and it was to him 
that the poet turned in the time of his early difficulties. George pro- 
vided him with money, helped arrange for his release from the army, 
took over responsibility for his college debts, and tried to steer him 
into a more conventional mode of life. Coleridge’s letters to George are 
written in a tone of great respect, humility, and gratitude, and on the 
surface there would seem to be no justification for the suggestion that 
Coleridge could have had George in mind in creating the character of 
Osorio. 

This theory will become more credible, however, if we start with 
certain qualifications. In the first place, we must not push the identifi- 
cation too far. Coleridge certainly did not look upon his brother as in 
any way villainous. Osorio has only a few characteristics which could 
conceivably relate him to George. We can see these in two descriptions 
of Osorio which Coleridge wrote when he realized that his attempt to 
delineate him in the play was not really successful. At one point he 
describes him as “A man, who from constitutional calmness of ap- 
petites, is seduced into pride...” and as “A man who is in truth a 
weak man, yet always duping himself into the belief that he has a soul 
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of iron.’’? Elsewhere he explains him as a man “‘who, from his child- 
hood had mistaken constitutional abstinence from vices, for strength 
of character. ... ”* These are the qualities which George and Osorio 
probably had in common in Coleridge’s mind. And it was to these 
same qualities that he probably attributed George’s inability to under- 
stand and to sympathize with him. 

Another qualification must be made. It is much more likely that 
the play reveals an ambivalence rather than a clear-cut attitude. On 
the one hand Coleridge, as we shall see, had obvious resentments to- 
wards George, and therefore he saw himself in the role of Albert, the 
wronged but forgiving brother. But on the other hand, in real life it was 
George who had been the wronged but forgiving brother, and for all 
his resentments, Coleridge certainly had feelings of guilt about his be- 
havior toward George. Therefore, at times he must have seen himself 
as Osorio and George as Albert. In either circumstance, however, it 
becomes obvious that the play had some important personal signifi- 
cance for Coleridge and that he used it in part to dramatize one of his 
own difficulties. 

But what justification is there for this theory? How can we defend 
the position that Coleridge’s attitude toward his brother was anything 
other than one of gratitude and respect? We must realize that while 
Coleridge sometimes felt thankful towards George, this thankfulness 
brought with it a feeling of resentment, as it so often does. More than 
that, he was keenly disappointed in George’s conventional failure to 
respond favorably to his own ideas and ambitions. He became con- 
temptuous of his brother’s character and attainments, and came to 
view him as a small man who tried to exert his authority in an un- 
pleasant way. 

The evidence for this abounds in Coleridge’s letters. George be- 
came a parent figure, and we should not be surprised to discover that 
he elicited a typically ambivalent response of love and hostility. While 
he was ready to help, he also felt it important to admonish, to apply 
pressure, and to make his disapproval clear. Coleridge was in the help- 
less position of having to accept this, but his heart rebelled. It does not 
take an overly sensitive reader to discover the fulsomeness and in- 
sincerity in his letters, and to detect the bitter resentment rising. While 
waiting for his brothers to arrange for his discharge from the dragoons, 
he wrote to George: 


7 Complete Poetical Works, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Oxford, 1912), m, 1114. 
5 Tbid., 1, 519. 
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Pardon me, my more than brother—! if it be the sickly jealousy of a 
mind sore with ‘self-contracted miseries’—but was your last letter written 
in the same tone of tenderness with your former! Ah me! what awaits me 
from within and without, after the first tumult of Pity shall have subsided— 
Well were it, if the consciousness of having merited it could arm my Heart 
for the patient endurance of it—(CL, 1, 67) 


This letter shows that Coleridge did not feel George was displaying 
real affection through his assistance. The assistance was not offered 
spontaneously but rather out of a feeling of duty and superiority, and 
Coleridge had a sense of its being contingent. George’s position does 
not seem unreasonable; he was trying not only to get his brother out of 
a scrape but also to teach him to exercise more discretion in the future. 
But in the midst of his difficulties, which had already proved so damag- 
ing to his ego, Coleridge could not appreciate this. He wanted affection 
and acceptance, not preaching. 

Shortly afterwards he wrote to George: ‘Farewell! my Brother— 
believe me your severities only wound me as they awake the Voice 
within to speak ah! how more harshly! I feel gratitude and love to- 
wards you, even when I shrink and shiver—” (CL, 1, 78). And later: 
“Your letter of this morning gave me inexpressible Consolation—I 
thought, that I perceived in your last the cold and freezing features of 
alienated affection—Surely—said I—I have trifled with the Spirit of 
Love, and it has passed away from me!” (CL, 1, 125). It is apparent 
that he felt it necessary to maintain George’s favor, and it is equally 
apparent that he found this an irksome task. Under the gratitude and 
humility lay impatience and distaste, a feeling that George dispensed 
his favors with insufficient grace and love. Hostility on Coleridge’s 
part was the inevitable result, and perhaps he dreamed of the day 
when the dispensing hand would be his. Surely he would behave 
differently. 

When Coleridge and Southey were at the height of their Pantiso- 
cratic enthusiasm, another family crisis was created. George wrote a 
letter that was “all remonstrance, and Anguish, & suggestion, that I 
am deranged!!—” (CL, 1, 118) and he may have been the person who 
induced Mary Evans to write Coleridge her dissuasive letter (CL, 1, 
112-13). Coleridge described the contents of George’s letters at this 
stage as ‘Advice offered with respect from a Brother—affected coldness, 
an assumed alienation—mixed with involuntary bursts of ANGUISH and 
disappointed A ffection—questions concerning the mode in which I 
would have it mentioned to my aged Mother—these are the daggers, 
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which are plunged into my Peace!’ (CL, 1, 123). The family apparently 
made a “liberal Proposal” (CL, 1, 164), but their hostility to his plans 
was the important thing to Coleridge. Finally his behavior led to a 
break with his brothers, a break which was not repaired until the 
summer of 1796, when he paid a visit to Ottery St. Mary. 

It would be absurd to suggest that Coleridge’s attitude toward 
George was one of unalloyed hostility. There is too much evidence 
showing that at times he felt affection and admiration for him. But 
this could not last, for the two were too far apart in every way. Cole- 
ridge dedicated the 1797 edition of his poems to George, but in a copy 
of this work he wrote: “N. B. If this volume should ever be delivered 
according to its direction, i.e., to Posterity, let it be known that the 
Reverend George Coleridge was displeased and thought his character 
endangered by the Dedication.’’® It is almost impossible to exaggerate 
the differences and resentments which lie behind this remark. A clear 
summary of his attitude may be found in one of his letters to Tom 
Poole: 

My family—I have wholly neglected them—lI do not love them—their ways 
are not my ways, nor their thoughts my thoughts—I have no recollections of 
childhood connected with them, none but painful thoughts in my after 


years—at present, I think of them habitually as commonplace rich men, 
bigots from ignorance, and ignorant from bigotry. (CL, 1, 756) 


The story of Coleridge’s relations with his brother can be seen from 
two points of view. We may say that he was a foolish young man who 
tried his family’s patience with his escapades, his marriage, and his 
radicalism, and that he received more kindness and assistance from 
them than he had any reason to expect. Coleridge could not have been 
blind to this version of the facts, and he must have seen himself at 
times as Osorio receiving Albert’s forgiveness. But the love which he 
occasionally felt for George, when he thought of his brother’s solicitude 
and assistance, had a strange trick of fading into resentment. Is this 
why Coleridge had Osorio meditate, ‘‘Love—love—and then we hate 
—and what? and wherefore? / Hatred and love. Strange things! both 
strange alike!”’ (III.211-12). At any rate, we have seen that his re- 
sentments predominated, and he saw himself primarily as the misused 
brother who would somehow be vindicated, and who would then show 
his magnanimity by forgiving the wrongdoer. What we seem to have in 
the play is the typical fantasy of the man who is helpless in the face of 


* Complete Poetical Works, 1, 173. 
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his weakness and who can find success only in dreams. Coleridge used 
Osorio to dramatize his hostilities and to gain a symbolic victory over 
his stronger brother. 

Some aspects of the plot should finally be mentioned because of 
the way they parallel Coleridge’s relationship with his brother. In 
some ways Velez is the counterpart of George. Although the family 
affections are strong in him, he is incapable of understanding another 
person’s feelings. He means well, but he is nevertheless a potential 
tyrant. For her own good he wants to make Maria marry Osorio. While 
this seems to reveal an interest in her welfare, it may reveal a greater 
concern with imposing his will on her. Certainly it shows his inability 
to see either of these characters clearly and his insensitivity to the 
emotions of others. When Maria tells him that ‘‘There are woes / IIl- 
bartered for the garishness of joy” (I.18-19), we can hear Coleridge 
maintaining his independence in the face of whatever blandishments 
his family may have held out. At the opening of Act II Ferdinand 
acknowledges the fact that Osorio has saved his life three times and he 
is prepared to show his gratitude in any honorable way. But Osorio 
asks for something Ferdinand feels he cannot do. Similarly, Osorio 
bargains for Albert’s services, and adds, “‘Be faithful to me, and I'll 
pay thee nobly” (II.277). We know that in an effort to improve his 
brother’s situation, George made certain demands or suggestions, one 
of which was that Coleridge go to London and study law. Compliance 
would have brought the reward of added assistance. But Coleridge 
found these plans impossible and rebelled against them, to George’s 
disgust and despair. 

The political and personal overtones which I have suggested here 
can hardly serve as the key to Osorio. Coleridge was, of course, prin- 
cipally interested in creating a tragedy which would appeal to the pre- 
vailing taste, and much in the play was intended only to provide dra- 
matic interest. Furthermore, Osorio will always be most significant 
because it is an early treatment of the theme of The Ancient Mariner. 
When Albert announces himself to Osorio as ““He that can bring the 
dead to life again,” it is really Osorio who is dead, and he can be 
brought back to life only through remorse. However, poor as the work 
is, it cannot fail to acquire some new interest for us when we realize 
that in it Coleridge has revealed more of himself and his views than 
has hitherto been assumed. 





COLERIDGE AGONISTES 


Max F. Schulz, Ohio University 


Coleridge tells us in “Reflections on Having Left a Place of Retire- 
ment” that he abandoned his honeymoon cottage situated in a “quiet 
Dell’ at Clevedon and returned to Bristol because it was wrong to 
“dream away the entrusted hours / On rose-leaf beds, pampering the 
coward heart / With feelings all too delicate for use,” while his ‘‘un- 
number’d brethren toil’d and bled.” Originally entitled “Reflections 
on Entering into Active Life,” this poem underscores his idealistic 
decision shortly after his marriage to take a place in society as husband 
and publisher. That was in November 1795. By October 1796 his 
rapprochement with the world is admittedly a failure. During those 
eleven months, he abandoned or rejected as unsuitable prospects as 
publisher of The Watchman, writer for the Morning Chronicle, and 
master of a school at Derby. In ‘‘Ode to the Departing Year, 1796,”’ he 
announces to the Vanity Fair of England his decision to retire to a 
“‘garden of one acre & an half,’ where ‘With daily prayer and daily 
toil” he may wrest food from a “scanty soil” and recenter his ‘“im- 
mortal mind / In the deep Sabbath of meek self-content.” Three years 
later he is coping once again with the reality of his debts, this time in 
London, from where he writes with pride and considerable astonish- 
ment about his success as a journalist. “I am employed from I-rise to 
I-set,” he informs Southey, “‘i.e. from g in the morning to 12 at night— 
a pure Scribbler” (CL, 1, 552). After five months (ca. 1 December 1799 
to 1 April 1800), however, he quits Fleet Street for the seclusion of the 
lake country. 

As this summary of Coleridge’s movements during the most poeti- 
cally productive period in his life suggests, his biography is, in one 
sense, the story of his irresolute engagement with, and retreat from, 
life. To a considerable extent, the theme of retirement sounded so 
frequently in his writings, as for example in the conversation poems, 
reflects a poetic convention of the day; yet the ambiguous tone of 
praise and guilt adopted toward retirement and the pervasiveness of 
these sentiments in his thoughts and actions argue a psychological 


! Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Ear! Leslie Griggs (Oxford, 1956- 
59), 1, 277; henceforth referred to as CL. 
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origin as well. If so, the relationship of his ambivalent reaction to 
reality with his earliest remembered experiences may explain why 
guilt and remorse, and regeneration and fecundity, receive extensive 
symbolization in his poetry. I realize that such a psychological ap- 
proach violates somewhat the integrity of the poems; but the intense 
subjectivity of Coleridge’s verse—even a dramatic narrative such as 
“The Ancient Mariner’’—makes some psychological inference almost 
unavoidable. Anything, furthermore, which contributes to our knowl- 
edge of what went into the making of these poems, and thus enriches 
our experience of them, can hardly be said to detract from them. 

Charles Baudouin defines in his psychoanalytic study of Emile 
Verhaeren the anxiety usually suffered by a child “during the fifth or 
sixth year of its life, or during the years immediately following.” This 
definition is pertinent to our understanding of Coleridge. The crisis 
which takes place then, Baudouin says, 


is as it were an initial puberty, less apparent than the real puberty which 
develops at a later stage. Like puberty, it is a crisis of development, and the 
psychological manifestations influence the whole being. Freudians insist upon 
the sexual aspect of the phenomena; but they can be quite as advantageously 
studied from the outlook of the metaphysical anxiety which characterizes 
them. Most often this crisis seems to occur at the first contact of the child 
with reality, with objective life (the birth of curiosity); at the same time, it 
may be the first encounter between the objective and the subjective, between 
the practical and the visionary, between the progressive tendency and the 
regressive tendency, between the “reality principle’ and the “pleasure 
principle.’ 


In a series of autobiographical letters written to Tom Poole be- 
tween March 1797 and February 1798, Coleridge tells us that his first 
contact with reality which left any lasting impression on his character 
occurred between the ages of three and six. Being a precocious, young- 
est child who won the flattery and wonderment of parents and “old 
women” alike, he early experienced the envy and hostility of the world 
in the form of his brothers and the boys of his own age. Consequently, 
although gregarious, he “took no pleasure in boyish sports” but used 
to “lie by the wall, and mope.”’ At such times he recalls, “‘my spirits 
used to come upon me suddenly, & in a flood—& then I was accustomed 
to run up and down the churchyard, and act over all I had been read- 
ing. .. . So I became a dreamer—and acquired an indisposition to all 
bodily activity” (CL, 1, 347-48). The result of such solitude, he adds, 


2 Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics, trans. Eden and Cedar Paul (New York, 1924), 
Pp. 250-51. 
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was that “before I was eight years old . . . sensibility, imagination, 
vanity, sloth, & feelings of deep & bitter contempt for almost all who 
traversed the orbit of my understanding, were even then prominent & 
manifest” (CL, 1, 348). 

Associated with this first rejection of reality is his initial encounter 
with the visionary and the practical in the form of his parents. We 
learn from the reminiscences that the idealism of his father early 
influenced Coleridge’s mental habit of escaping this world into a 
fantasia of his own making. The longest single portrait in these reminis- 
cences is devoted to this gentle scholar who, Coleridge assures us, 
“was a perfect Parson Adams,” “an Israelite without guile, simple, 
generous, [who], taking some scripture texts in their literal sense . . . 
was conscientiously indifferent to the good & evil of this world” (CL, 1, 
310, 355). Most of his happiest childhood memories are connected with 
this guileless man; he remembers one walk when his father told him 
“the names of the stars—and how Jupiter was a thousand times larger 
than our world—and that the other twinkling stars were Suns that had 
worlds rolling round them.” “I heard him with a profound delight & 
admiration,” Coleridge remarks, “but without the least mixture of 
wonder or incredulity. For from my early reading of Faery Tales, & 
Genii &c—my mind had been habituated fo the vast” (CL, 1, 354)—to 
which, as this incident indicates, the elder Coleridge contributed no 
small share. Years after these events, Coleridge’s sympathy for the 
unworldliness of his father causes him to recall with scathing con- 
tempt the worldly pulpit manner of his father’s successor in the living 
at Ottery St. Mary (CL, 1, 388). 

In contrast to the adulation Coleridge accorded his father is the 
ambivalent love-hatred he felt for his mother. Coleridge dismisses her 
with the curt comment that she “was an admirable Economist, and 
managed exclusively” (CL, 1, 310). He epitomizes the difference be- 
tween his parents in a subsequent remark: “My Father... had so 
little of parental ambition in him, that he had destined his children to 
be Blacksmiths &c, & had accomplished his intention but for my 
Mother’s pride & spirit of aggrandizing her family” (CL, 1, 354). Her 
ambitious hopes for her children are, in his mind, associated not only 
with his lonely years at Christ’s Hospital but also with the death of 
his father when Coleridge was not quite nine years old. By connecting 
the death with the aged man’s trip to Plymouth to arrange a midship- 
man’s berth for his son Francis, Coleridge implies that his mother was 
indirectly responsible for it. Time does not seem to have softened his 
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disdain for her “aggrandizing” spirit. On 24 August 1792, for example, 
he writes facetiously to his brother George that his mother “dreams 
of the most wonderful prospects” for Francis (CL, 1, 41). There are 
also his perfunctory, sometimes parenthetical, queries about his 
mother’s health and requests that his duty (not his love) be given to 
her; contrariwise are the long affectionate letters written to Mrs. 
Evans, whose child he wished to be mistaken for and whose son he 
wished to be a brother to, and the filial love expressed for Tom Poole’s 
mother. 

In the personalities of Coleridge’s parents occurs a conflict of atti- 
tudes—the idealism of his father with its disregard of the world versus 
the practicality of his mother with its regard for the world—which 
enlisted the dual tendencies of his nature in an unresolved conflict of 
loyalties which plagued him through most of his life. 

The father would seem to have most influenced the young Cole- 
ridge. Complicating this early influence, however, was Coleridge’s 
affection for his older brother George, who followed in his father’s 
footsteps as chaplain priest and schoolmaster at Ottery. According to 
Coleridge, George had “‘Learning in a greater degree than any of the 
Family, excepting myself,” and a ‘moral character... nearer to 
Perfection than any man I ever yet knew” (CL, 1, 311). During the 
debacle of his college career and army enlistment, Coleridge turned to 
this older brother for money, understanding, and succor—which, to 
George’s credit, was selflessly given, at least until Coleridge ran off to 
Bristol and married. Again and again in letters he apostrophizes 
George, who had so much in common with his father, as ‘“‘my more 
than brother.” At different times he thanks George for being to him 
“‘a father in wisdom” (CL, 1, 42), for extending toward him a love and 
care which is “truly paternal” (CL, 1, 57), and once, in a letter of May 
1794, he ends with the exclamation, “‘God bless you—my Brother— 
my Father!” (CL, 1, 80), a sentiment reiterated in 1797 in the poem 
“To the Rev. George Coleridge.” 

But George was also his mother’s son; and his steadiness and de- 
pendability were implied rebukes of Coleridge’s erratic behavior. It is 
not without reason then that Coleridge links George with his mother 
as the two whom he has most pained by his escapades. In this sub- 
stitute father-figure, Coleridge found not only the idealistic recluse 
whom he had admired as a father but also the practical citizen whom 
he found repugnant as a mother. Toward George he felt ambiguously 
both love and distaste. His wish during adolescence and young man- 
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hood to win George’s approval gave an urgency to his desire for 
worldly success and respectability—and an intensity to his guilt and 
remorse at failure to realize them. An instance of his desire to ingrati- 
ate himself with his family occurs at the end of July 1796, when he 
rushed to Ottery with the news that he was to tutor the children of 
Mrs. Evans of Darley and was therefore soon to have respectability 
and a settled home. His mother received him with ‘‘transport,”’ he 
writes, and George with “joy & tenderness” (CL, 1, 232). On the other 
hand, the repugnance he felt for George’s unimaginative ambition and 
narrow “main opinions” confirmed him, he discloses to Southey on 
12 February 1800, after a visit with his family, in his desire for “‘public 
Liberty & individual Free-agency” (CL, 1, 570). Thus, the transfer- 
ence of paternal affection to George intensified the ambivalent thrust 
in Coleridge both to affirm and deny the world. 

Coleridge, with his genius for self-analysis, was aware of his prob- 
lem and the action necessary to correct it. Unfortunately, every effort 
of his to resolve the ambivalent forces pulling him in two directions 
ended in defeat. Since these antithetical tendencies were ringed with 
the taboo of family identification, destruction of either involved not 
only the symbolic destruction of a part of himself but also a denial of 
mother and brother or father and brother. Consequently, his move in 
either direction was accompanied by a sense of guilt and remorse, 
which led to a renewal of the inhibiting cycle of ambivalence. 

One effect of the tension produced by this conflict is the recurrence 
of the theme of parricide in the poems of 1796 to 1798, years when 
Coleridge was alternating wildly between desire and reluctance to en- 
gage actively in life. That Coleridge had been guilty sometime during 
his seventh and eighth years of an attempt on the life of one of his 
brothers (as he tells us in the fourth of the autobiographical letters, CL, 
I, 352-54) supplies a factual basis to his obsession with the theme. 
Osorio symbolically dramatizes the ambivalence of Coleridge’s atti- 
tude. The situation is one of attempted fratricide (we do well to re- 
member that the writing of the play and the autobiographical letters 
occupied Coleridge during approximately the same months of 1797). 
Osorio, in love with the betrothed of his older brother Albert, has 
plotted the brother’s murder. This deed, he hopes, will enable him, 
paradoxically, to deny the world of fantasy and accept the everyday 
world of reality. Once he had “walk’d alone,” communing with the 
shadows of his own mind because 
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All men seem’d mad to him, 
Their actions noisome folly, and their talk— 
A goose’s gabble; 
now he has 
Tamed himself down to living purposes, 
The occupations and the semblances 
Of ordinary men. (IV.85-87, 117-19) 


The situation is more ambiguous, however, than this simple recital 
indicates. Osorio does not find it easy to renounce his old ways; three 
years after the supposed murder of his brother, he is still unmarried, 
and, worse yet, is suffering an emotional hangover because of the deed; 
he is afflicted with a remorseful “sickness of the heart” like an “un- 
utterable dying away” (II.110-11), as if killing his brother has de- 
stroyed a part of himself. 

Confirming the implication that his brother represents the rejected 
half of his being, his alter ego in the form of Albert returns to haunt 
him. Like the Osorio of three years ago (and the Coleridge of child- 
hood, Clevedon, and Nether Stowey), Albert is a dreamer to whom all 
things sometimes seem unreal. He is a recluse who knows the names of 
“each little herb, / That grows on mountain bleak, or tangled forest,” 
and a painter of many fancies who can call up “past deeds, and make 
them live / On the blank canvas” (II.180—83). 

Living disguised and apart from mankind in a green dale of “faery 
forest,’ he maintains the fiction of his death for the avowed purpose of 
waking Osorio from a dream of murder and reconciling him to himself 
(Remorse, V.197—98). Although Osorio struggles to control his remorse 
and continue his assumed role, he eventually dies acknowledging the 
crime against his own blood and the primacy of his alter ego Albert. At 
the end of the play, Albert the dreamer has triumphed over Osorio the 
dreamer turned “‘realist.’”’ The full cycle of Coleridge’s actions in 1796 
has been symbolically reenacted. Osorio and Albert represent his 
tendency toward introversion which he had tried to repudiate. Osorio’s 
vision of murder as the condition of engagement with life reflects the 
ambiguity and failure of Coleridge’s efforts to renounce seclusion. 

The crime of fratricide is never consummated because the brothers 
are twin halves of the same man. Self-murder is a form of the arche- 
typal fratricide. As Meister Gerhart assures us, ‘‘ Your own Self is your 
own Cain that murders your own Abel.”’ Less than a year after finish- 
ing Osorio, Coleridge returned to this theme, in collaboration with 
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Wordsworth, in “The Wanderings of Cain.” And the “full finger- 
speed” with which he dashed off his prescribed portion of the tale, as 
he tells us in the preface to the poem, while Wordsworth sat with 
“humourous despondency” before a blank sheet, hints at more than 
verbal facility. The telling of the Cain and Abel story permitted him 
another airing of his guilty rejection of self, mother, brother, and all 
that they stood for. Just as he never permits Osorio’s murderous inten- 
tions to materialize, so he is unable to accept Cain’s act as a fait 
accompli, for both murders are related, as I have suggested, in a psy- 
chologically subterranean fashion with his ambivalent wish to repudi- 
ate a part of himself and family. Instead he attributes remorse to Cain 
and merges Abel with the Wandering Jew as a being who “must never 
die again” though he “perish with tormenting thirst and hunger’ 
(Il. 96-97). 

Coleridge’s longing to resolve the conflict within himself is re- 
corded in the theme of crime, remorse, and atonement which occurs 
repeatedly in his writing in the 1790’s. Similarly expressive of his long- 
ing for a vital singleness of view, and his recognition of his failure to 
achieve it, is the recurrent appearance in his poetry of such images of 
fecundity, regeneration, and freedom as a garden, a child at its 
mother’s breast, and a bird. 

During the 1790’s, withdrawal into himself had seemed at times to 
promise emotional quietude and literary fruitfulness. His enthusiasm 
for Pantisocracy and immigration to the fertile Susquehanna Valley 
are instances of the appeal that “‘dying”’ to the world had for him. The 
garden becomes an emblem in his poetry of this idealistic retreat from 
the distractions of the busy world; he celebrates it in his description of 
the luxuriant garden of ‘Kubla Khan,” the woody bower and “‘verdur- 
ous hill” of “To a Young Friend on His Proposing to Domesticate 
with the Author,” the “Valley of Seclusion” of “Reflections,” the 
sunny hillside of “The Eolian Harp,” and the solitary dell of ‘Fears 
in Solitude.” 

The garden, however, also had for Coleridge a contrary meaning. 
He frequently admits that “Xanadu,” removed from the regular 
course of life, isolated, rarefied, and exclusive,’ is a fool’s paradise, 
where a “dream of great internal activity” lulls him into sterility of 
spirit and imagination and “outward inefficience.” “I found in my 

* See Bernard R. Breyer, “Towards an Interpretation of Kubla Khan,” English 


Studies in Honor of James Southall Wilson, ed. Fredson Bowers (Charlottesville, Va., 
1951), Pp. 284. 
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Books and my own meditations,” he laments in 1809, “‘a sort of high- 
walled Garden, which excluded the very sound of the World without. 
But the Voice within could not be thrust out—the sense of Duty 
unperformed, and the pain of Self-dissatisfaction, aided and enforced 
by the sad and anxious looks of Southey, and Wordsworth, and some 
few others most beloved by me and most worthy of my regard and 
affections” (CL, m1, 216). Not “sunny spots of greenery” (‘Kubla 
Khan”) but desolation (‘The Wanderings of Cain’’), ocean desert 
(“The Ancient Mariner’), flinty soil (“Ode to the Departing Year’’), 
“dark-brown gardens” and wintry winds (‘“‘Dejection: an Ode’’), and 
a dry well (““Love’s Apparition and Evanishment”’) await the remorse- 
ful soul shutting itself off from life and the regenerative sense of duty 
fulfilled. 

The same ambivalence characterizes the mother and child image. 
In the poems written between 1797 and 1800, when Coleridge had re- 
nounced ambition and fled to the shade of Tom Poole’s lime tree 
grove, the image reflects his feelings of guilt and remorse, which were 
the result of his flight from Bristol and reality. It is an emblem of the 
ambiguous attraction-repulsion that he felt for the mother-figure. 
Thus, when Christabel, who had “killed” her mother in childbirth, 
helps Geraldine over the castle threshold, her act of love which atones 
for the “crime” symbolizes the rebirth of her mother; but when 
Geraldine lies down by Christabel’s side and ‘‘As a mother with her 
child” holds the maiden to her breasts “‘lean and old and foul of hue” 
(MS W, following |. 252), her “loving” action is portrayed as revolting 
and sterile.‘ Notice that Coleridge’s mind disguises the parricide, 
symbolical of his denial of mother and society, as a blameless death in 
childbirth—but, as with the “harmless” destruction of the albatross in 
“The Ancient Mariner,” the subsequent events reveal its real signifi- 
cance for him. 

In the poems written after 1800, mother and babe acquire un- 
equivocally tender and regenerative connotations, e.g., in ““The Day- 
dream,” written probably in 1801 or 1802. Coleridge’s love for Sara 
Hutchinson caused him to see in family, society, and work a desirable 
and vitalizing contact with life; but all that, he felt, was now closed to 


4 In one of his notebooks, Coleridge jotted down “A hint for ‘Christabel’” which 
reiterates the childbirth-death (love-hatred) motif: “‘“My first cries mingled with my 
mother’s death-groan, and she beheld the vision of glory, ere I the earthly sun. When I 
first looked up to Heaven consciously, it was to look up after, or for, my mother” 
(Anima Poetae, ed. Ernest Hartley Coleridge [New York, 1895], pp. 188-89). 
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him because he was irrevocably married to the wrong woman. And in 
“The Blossoming of the Solitary Date-tree’”’ this impasse receives full 
symbolic expression; here, the mother and child are linked with the 
garden, which has become by 1805 an emblem of the sterility and lone- 
liness of his locked-in sensibility. With this fusion, Coleridge confesses 
that he—like the solitary tree which cannot bloom—needs a fecundat- 
ing contact with the outside world. 

The bird image, which undergoes a similar evolution in meaning, 
reiterates this truth. In ‘The Eolian Harp” and “Reflections,” written 
in 1795 and 1796, he interprets the ‘Unearthly minstrelsy” of birds as 
a joyous confirmation of the many thoughts “uncall’d and undetain’d, 
/ And many idle flitting phantasies,” awaiting him in paradisiacal 
seclusion. But even at Clevedon (and Xanadu) the presence of the out- 
side world—social unrest, war, and the “mild reproof” of his wife’s eye 
—disturbs the garden peace, interrupts “These shapings of the un- 
regenerate mind” (“The Eolian Harp’), and recalls him to mundane 
reality. Thus, at the time of these poems, his wife seems to have been 
linked in his mind with his mother as a threat to this seclusion. But by 
1802 the warbling bird—an emblem of the “giddy moment” of the 
visionary imagination—is appearing in an image cluster in which wife 
and love precipitate the bird’s “‘vein of notes, that eddy in the flow / 
Of smoothest song” (““The Happy Husband’’). The song of the skylark 
and feelings of love are united again in 1807 in “Recollections of 
Love”: 

How warm this woodland wild Recess! 
Love surely hath been breathing here; 
And this sweet bed of heath, my dear! 


Swells up, then sinks with faint caress, 
As if to have you yet more near. 


And high o’er head the sky-lark shrills. 


No voice as yet had made the air 
Be music with your name; yet why 
That asking look? that yearning sigh? 
That sense of promise every where? 
Belovéd! flew your spirit by? 


That the now favorable association of wife, love, and song-bird reflects 
his love for Sara Hutchinson is verified by a well-known notebook 
entry of 1810. In an effort to recollect the many instances connected in 
his mind with her, he writes: 
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Many of my Instances recalled to my mind my little... poem on Lewii, 
the Circassian / and as by this same force joined with the assent of the will 
most often, tho’ often too vainly because weakly opposed by it, I inevitably 
by some link or other return to you, or (say rather) bring some fuel of thought 
to the ceaseless Yearning for you at my Inmost, which like a steady fire 
attracts constantly the air which constantly feeds it / I began strictly and as 
matter of fact to examine that subtle Vulcanian Spider-web Net of Steel— 
strong as Steel yet subtle as the Ether, in which my soul flutters inclosed with 
the Idea of your’s.® 


The time, however, is 1810. The captivity of the “fluttering” soul of 
Coleridge by the idea of Sara Hutchinson reflects the repressive effect 
of his love and the hopelessness of his regaining the free flight of his 
imagination. Thirteen years later the soaring flight and song of a lark 
remind him of his hapless situation. On 10 September 1823, he notes 
that he heard a “Sky-lark that was a Song-Fountain, dashing up and 
sparkling to the Ear’s eye, in full column, or ornamented Shaft of 
sound in the order of Gothic Extravaganza, out of Sight, over the 
Cornfields on the Descent of the Mountain on the other side—out of 
sight, tho’ twice I beheld its mute shoot downward in the sunshine like 
a falling star of silver.’”*® Then follows the first draft of “Youth and 
Age” in which he wryly admits that the luxurious bower of his youthful 
senses has become the songless cage of his old age. 

To the end of his life Coleridge oscillated between extremes of ac- 
ceptance and rejection of life; he was ever seeking rapprochement and 
forever lapsing into solitariness. “I am a Starling self-incaged, & 
always in the Moult,” he laments to Godwin on 22 January 1802, “& 
my whole Note is, Tomorrow, & tomorrow, & tomorrow” (CL, 11, 782). 
But the psychic equilibrium necessary for reaching tomorrow became 
with time more and more of a will-o-the-wisp; while the insulated 
imagination resulting from his “negative inversion” (to use the words 
of Auden’s “Petition”) became more and more the reality of today. 
Even his creative imagination failed him; instead of realizing for him 
symbolically a wholeness of view which he could not achieve actually, 
it simply reflected his ambivalent oscillation between dutiful per- 
formance in “the World without” and self-indulgence within the “high- 
walled Garden.” 


5 Quoted by George Whalley, Coleridge and Sara Hutchinson and the Asra Poems 
(Toronto, 1955), p. 111. 

6 The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge (Oxford, 1912), 11, 1085. 





THE HEREMOD DIGRESSIONS IN BEOWULF 


N. F. Blake, University of Liverpool 


Heremod appears in two places in Beowulf, at lines 898-915 and 
1709-23. In the first Heremod digression it has been customary to 
punctuate lines go2—g05 in this way: 
He mid eotenum [or Eotenum] weard 
on feonda geweald _for® forlacen, 


snude forsended. Hine sorhwylmas 
lemede to lange;? 


The sentence Hine sorhwylmas lemede to lange is usually translated as 
‘The surgings of sorrow oppressed (or had oppressed) him for a long 
time’; compare Clark Hall “Too long did the surgings of sorrow op- 
press him.” Editors have sought for various explanations of the 
“surgings of sorrow,” but as a typical example we may quote Klaeber: 
“Heremod was unhappy during the greater part of his life (to lange); 
first because excluded from the throne and exiled; later because hated 
by his own people and put to death.’* All previous commentators 
have accepted that the “surgings of sorrow” were experienced by 
Heremod in this life on earth, because it has been assumed that lines 
go4b—go5a were connected with gosb—go6éa: 


he his leodum wear3, 
eallum epellingum to aldorceare.* 


But the sentence when it is interpreted in this way fits in rather 
awkwardly with the general sense, and furthermore there is no 


1 There is an implicit reference to Heremod at lines 2177-83; see S. Bugge, Beitrige 
sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, x11 (1887), 37 ff. 

2 There are, of course, minor variations. Some editors, e.g., Wrenn, have a semi- 
colon before he. Von Schaubert has a semicolon after forsended, but she has semicolons 
for all heavy stops between lines 898 and 913. Otherwise this is the basic punctuation of 
Klaeber, Sedgefield, Dobbie, Wyatt and Chambers, Heyne/Schiicking, and Holthausen. 
Only Hoops, Kommentar sum Beowulf, p. 117, suggests a full stop after lange, with a 
semicolon after forsended. 

* Klaeber’s third edition, p. 165. References to Beowulf are to this edition; other 
references are to the Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records. 

* See particularly Bugge, p. 40; and Hoops, p. 117. 

5 So Bugge, p. 40: “Eine Aussage, daf${ Heremod selbst von Kummer lange verzehrt 
wurde, scheint mit allem anderen, da von ihm mitgeteilt wird, unvereinbar. Der Satz 
hine sorkwylmas lemede to lange, der also, wie es scheint, keinen richtigen Sinn gibt, 
ist auch formell bedenklich.” 
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proof that Heremod’s exile was known in England at the end of the 
eighth century. I propose, therefore, to examine the digressions con- 
cerning Heremod more carefully. 

I shall begin with an examination of lines 9g04b-g05a.' The word 
sorhwylmas occurs three times elsewhere in OE poetry, once in 
Beowulf and twice in Gudlac. In the other example in Beowulf there 
can be no doubt that the translation ‘the surgings of sorrow’ would 
fit the context. It is used in connection with Hygelac, who has suffered 
anxiety about the outcome of Beowulf’s expedition to the Danes: Jc 
Ses modceare sorhwylmum sead (ll. 1993-94). But in Gudlac 1259-62 
it refers to the torments which sinful man can expect to suffer when 
he dies: 


... Nelle ic letan pe 
efre unrotne’ efter ealdorlege 
me®dne modseocne minre geweorSan, 
soden sorgwelmum. 


Yet it is the last example in Gudlac which is the most interesting, 
and this reads (Il. 1069 ff.): 


ne ic me herehlode _helle begna 
swide onsitte, ne mag synne on me 
facnes frumbearn _fyrene gestzlan, 
lices leahtor, ac in lige sceolon 
sorgwylmum soden sar wanian, 
wrecsid wepan, wilna bescirede 

in bam deadsele duguSa gehwylcre, 
lufena ond lissa. 


Clearly the translation ‘the surgings of sorrow’ is not forceful enough 
here. The word is used with reference to the devils who are being 
tormented in hell, deadsele (and this word in Christ 1535/6, its only 
other occurrence in OE, is parallel to witehus), and it is intimately 
connected with fire.’ It refers to those violent afflictions which the 
inmates of hell suffer as they lie in the fire. In much the same way 
wylm by itself means the ‘surging fire,’ which God metes out to those 
who have sinned. It usually refers to the fire in hell, but once to the 
fire with which God destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah (Genesis 1925- 


* I shall not concern myself with the syntactical problem of the plur. sorkwylmas 
and the sing. lemede. 

7 Gollanc, Exeter Book, EETS, 0.s., crv, p. 169 translated: “‘but sodden in direful 
fires, they must themselves in flame sorely lament.” 
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26). Wylm is frequently found as a variant of lig, thus in Christ 964- 
66 we find: 
Sonne eall preo on efen nimed 


won fyres welm wide tosomne, 
se swearta lig, 


and in Elene 1298-1301: 
Bid se pridda deal, 
awyrgede womsceadan, in bes wylmes grund, 
lease leodhatan _lige befested 
purh zrgewyrht. 


In Genesis 1925-26 wylme is parallel to sweartan lige, and in Genesis 
2586 God sends wylmhaine lig as a punishment to sinners. In many 
of the passage where wylm occurs hell is specifically mentioned. In 
The Whale (ll. 45-46) helle is a variant of grundleasne wylm, and simi- 
larly in Solomon and Saturn 466-68 we find: 

Set hie ec scoldon a Senden hie lifdon 

wunian in wylme, wop Srowian, 

heaf under hefonum, and him helle gescop. 


This is sufficient evidence to show that wylm and sorhwylmas referred 
to the surging fires which afflicted the inhabitants of hell. It is in this 
sense that I propose to translate the word sorhwylmas in Beowulf 904. 

The word lemian occurs only twice in OE; here and in Alfred’s 
translation of the Cura Pastoralis (ed. H. Sweet, p. 303). In most edi- 
tions of Beowulf it is glossed in a general way as ‘to hinder, oppress.’ 
But the word is more specific and has a definite sense of physical 
restraint. Alfred used it with reference to wild horses: ““Swa (swa) 
wildu hors, Sonne we h(ie) eresd gefangnu habba®d, we hie Sacciad & 
straciad mid bradre handa & lemia®. . . . ” The corresponding word is 
not found in the Latin, equos indomitos blanda prius manu tangimus, 
and the exact meaning here is not clear. Sweet translates ‘subdue,’ 
but perhaps it means something more like ‘hobble.’ The ON word 
lemja is glossed by Fritzner “‘(1) slaa, banke; (2) slaa til skade; (3) 
hindre (en gjerning, virksomhed, saa at den ikke faar sin fremgang),”’ 
and by Cleasby/Vigfusson “to thrash, flog, beat so as to lame or 
disable.” And it need hardly be pointed out that the word is related to 
ModE “lame.” In the three other examples sorhwylmas is used with 
some part of the verb seodan, so we may regard the use of the word 
lemede, in which the sense of physical restraint and oppression is ex- 
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plicit, as significant. I suggest that in the Beowulf context ‘to rack’ 
would be a satisfactory translation. 

The phrase to lange can mean “‘too long or for a very long time.”’ 
I propose to interpret it in the sense “for a very long time, i.e., for 
ever.” It is paralleled by the phrase leodbealo longsum, ‘everlasting 
torment,’ in the second Heremod digression (1. 1722). With this we 
can compare the Fates of the A postles 19/20: 


ac him ece geceas 
langsumre lif leoht unhwilen. 


And compare also the phrases to langre hwile ‘for ever’ (Genesis 489), 
to langum gemynde ‘as a lasting memorial’ (4lfric’s Homilies, ed. Skeat 
I, 6), to widan feore ‘for ever’ (Elene 211) and to aldre ‘for ever’ 
(Genesis 427). The clause taken as a whole means that Heremod was 
racked by painful surgings of fire for ever, i.e., that he was con- 
demned to everlasting torment in hell. The clause belongs to what 
has preceded, and not to what follows. 

The previous sentence (ll. gozb-g04a) has been interpreted in 
several different ways. The main controversy centres round the two 
phrases on feonda geweald and mid eotenum, especially the latter. 
The former phrase, on feonda geweald, has been interpreted as meaning 
either ‘into the power of his enemies’ or ‘into the power of devils, 
ie., hell.’® Although the latter, mid eotenum, should mean ‘among 
the giants,’ few commentators have supported this translation, prob- 
ably because no convincing explanation could be found for the pres- 
ence of the giants here. The one or two who have accepted the trans- 
lation ‘the giants’ have been driven to rather improbable theories 
to account for the giants, and consequently their theories have won 
little acceptance. Thus Bugge thought that Heremod was treach- 
erously killed among the giants. But he thought that the giants were 
human, and he suggested that there was some connection between 
the death of Heremod and the murder of Armédr by Starkadr, who is 
sometimes called a giant (endrborinn jgtunn).* And Wrenn, who em- 

8 Most commentators, especially the more recent ones (e.g., Bugge, Hoops, Klaeber, 
and von Schaubert), have preferred the translation ‘into the power of devils, i.e., hell.’ 
Wrenn’s position is not explicit. Among those who favour the interpretation ‘into the 
power of his enemies’ are Kock, Anglia, xiv (1921), 117, and Malone, Anglia, Lv 
(1931) 268. 

* Bugge, p. 45. Wyatt and Chambers in their edition prefer eotenum= giants, and 


they suggest a semantic change from ‘giants’ to ‘enemies,’ though they accept the pos- 
sibility of interpreting it as ‘Jutes.’ 
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phasises the correctness of the translation ‘the giants,’ could find no 
suitable explanation for it and so came to no definite conclusion.’® 
The majority of scholars have favoured the translation ‘among the 
Jutes.”" The passage is generally taken to mean that Heremod was 
sent to hell while staying among the Jutes."* Kock has suggested that 
the two phrases, mid eotenum and on feonda geweald, are parallel. 
But he accepted mid eotenum to mean that Heremod was treacher- 
ously “sent to the Jutes,” and he took on feonda geweald to be parallel 
to that.™ 
I agree with those who translate om feonda geweald as ‘into the 
power of devils, i.e., hell.’ There is a convincing parallel in line 808, 
where Grendel goes to hell: 
Scolde his aldorgedal 

on Sem dege _ pysses lifes 

earmlic wurdan, ond se ellorgast 

on feonda geweald _feor sidian 


Bugge was the first to notice this,“ and he also drew attention to the 
parallels in Andreas and Christ. In Christ 1415 the phrase is paralleled 
by in helle (1413), and in Andreas 1617-19 Andreas prays: 

Set ba gastas, gode orfeorme, 

in wita forwyrd, wuldre bescyrede, 

in feonda geweald gefered ne wurdan. 
There is good evidence then for the translation ‘into the power of 
devils, i.e., hell’ for this phrase. We can also compare Batile of Maldon 
178 on pin geweald, ‘into your power, i.e., heaven.’ We are justified, 
therefore, in interpreting the sentence to mean that Heremod went 
to hell. In line 915 we are told that Heremod was sinful, and hell was 
naturally the proper place for sinners. And that he went to hell is 
borne out by the second digression, as we shall see. 

We come now to a consideration of mid eotenum. As Wrenn re- 
marks, the phrase should mean “among the eotenas, ‘giants.’ ” Most 
scholars, however, have seen in eotenum the dative plural of Eote, 
‘the Jutes.’”” But the dative plural of Zote should be Eotum, although 

© Beowulf, ed. Wrenn, p. 201. 

" Klaeber, p. 165; Hoops, p. 116; von Schaubert, p. 45 ef passim. 

Cf, Beowulf, translated by J. R. Clark Hall (revised by C. L. Wrenn), p. 66: 
“He among the Jutes was delivered into the power of devils, quickly slain.” 

3 Anglia, xLv (1921), 117. This interpretation is supported by Malone, Anglia, tv 
(1931), 268, who translates: “he was betrayed into the power of his enemies the Euts.” 


* Bugge, pp. 39-40. 
% Beowulf, ed. Wrenn, pp. 201, 311. 
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the form eotenum can be understood as having an analogical extension 
of the -en- from the genitive plural Zotena. The only historical evi- 
dence found to support the hypothesis that eotenum means ‘Jutes’ is a 
mention by the Swedish chronicler Johannes Messenius (early seven- 
teenth century) that Lotherus (i.e., Heremod) in Jutiam profugit. 
But there is no hint of this in Saxo; and a mention by a seventeenth- 
century Swedish chronicler is not sufficient evidence to show that 
the story was known in eighth-century England.’* The only other 
example of eotenum (dative plural) has similarly been interpreted as 
either ‘giants’ or ‘Jutes’ (1. 1145).!7 As in the case of eotenum (1. 902), 
‘giants’ is the correct interpretation philologically, although it is 
possible to accept ‘Jutes’ if one assumes an analogical extension of the 
genitive plural -en- to the dative plural. But it seems more probable 
that the clause bes weron mid eotenum ecge cude (|. 1145) should be 
taken as a variation of the phrase ealdsweord eotenisc ecgum pyhtig (I. 
1558). The phrase ealdsweord eotenisc is also found at lines 2616 and 
2979, which fact indicates that the connection between giants and 
swords was a common one. Consequently as mid eolenum strictly 
means ‘among the giants’ and as that interpretation makes excellent 
sense here, it is hardly convincing to use this example of mid eotenum 
to support the translation ‘the Jutes’ at line go2. 

I agree with Kock that on feonda geweald is parallel to mid 
eotenum. But Kock understood eolenum and feonda to refer to the 
Jutes. Yet as I have shown above, the phrase on feonda geweald refers 
to hell. So if mid eotenum is a variant of this, it also must refer to 
hell. This would imply that the eotens were accepted as being in- 
habitants of hell. This is indeed the implication of lines 112-14. There 
eotenas are mentioned with ylfe and orcneas and gigantas, the foes 
of God, as being the descendants of Cain. At line 761 Grendel is 
called an eoten, and this is also the implication of the compound 
eotonweard (1. 668), the guard against giants which Hropgar (or God) 
set up against Grendel. And Grendel, we know, went to hell (1. 808). 
Elsewhere in the poem it is said that Beowulf and Sigemund fought 
against giants (ll. 421, 883). I think that there can be little doubt 


6 “The historical evidence is hardly sufficient to justify ‘Jutes’ here, though the 
suggestion is very plausible. Moreover, the Lotherus of Saxo Grammaticus (I, ii) is 
not really very like Heremod; and it is of him only that Messenius says that he fled to 
the land of the Jutes (in Jutiam profugit).”” Beowulf, ed. Wrenn, p. 201. 

17 Wrenn and Holthausen (1-2) support the translation ‘the giants,’ while the 
translation ‘the Jutes’ is favoured by Klaeber, Dobbie, Holthausen (3-6), Trautmann, 
Sedgefield, and Wyatt and Chambers. 
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that the eotens belonged to the devilish brood and that they lived in 
hell, for they are descended from Cain, they are in the company of 
orcneas,'* and Grendel, an eoten, went to hell.’® I suggest, therefore, 
that mid eotenum should be translated ‘among the giants, i.e., in 
hell,’ and that it should be regarded as parallel to on feonda geweald. 

The word forlacen seems to support this interpretation. It occurs 
only three times elsewhere, twice in Andreas and once in Genesis. In 
these occurrences it has the sense of being corrupted or seduced from 
what the writer (or speaker) thinks of as good into the power of evil. 
The word has Christian overtones and is used to express the devil’s 
actions in trying to pervert man away from God (i.e., good). The 
three examples are: 


Genesis 647 ff.: 


Forlec hie pa mid ligenum __se wees laB gode, 
on hete heofoncyninges, and hyge Euan, 
wifes wac geboht. 


Andreas 611-16: 


Deofles larum 
heeled hynfuse hyrdon to georne, 
wradum werlogan. Hie seo wyrd beswac, 
forleolc ond forlerde. Nu hie lungre sceolon, 
werige mid werigum, wrece browian, 
biterne bryne on banan fedme. 


In the final example, Andreas 1362-64, the words are actually spoken 
by the devil, but he is accusing Andreas of those faults which the 
Christians normally imputed to the devil: 

pu pe, Andreas, acleccraftum 


lange feredes. Hweet, Su leoda feala 
forleolce ond forlerdest. 


The general ‘mislead, betray,’ which the glossaries give as a transla- 
tion for forlacan, is not specific enough. A better translation would be 
‘seduce, corrupt.’ Heremod was specially favoured by God, but he was 
seduced and corrupted (from God) and consequently sent to hell. 
The parallel from Andreas 611-16 is very instructive, and perhaps we 
can assume that in Beowulf as well seo wyrd was the agent. It is note- 


18 Beowulf, ed. Wrenn, p. 280. 

1 See also M. P. Hamilton, “The Religious Principle in Beowulf,” PMLA, tx1 
(1946), 315. Note especially in the Vulgate (Proverbs 21: 16) we find Vir qué erraverst 
a via doctrine in coetu gigantum commorabitur. 
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worthy that we find the snude of Beowulf 904 paralleled by the lungre 
of Andreas 614. Sinners are granted a speedy retribution. And once 
more we find that sin is rewarded by torment in fire. 
In view of the foregoing I suggest that Beowulf go2b-gosa should 
be repunctuated in the following way: 
He mid eotenum wear, 
on feonda geweald _ ford forlacen, 


snude forsended— _hine sorhwylmas 
lemede to lange. 


It could perhaps be translated: ‘“‘He was seduced (from God and 
consequently) quickly despatched into the power of devils, among the 
giants. He was racked by painful surgings of fire for ever.” 

For sid in line 908 I accept Kock’s suggestion that it means ‘fate, 
exploit.’ He writes “it is only a general expression for what a man 
does.” The general meaning of the first digression is this. Sigemund 
became the greatest of heroes after Heremod’s fame decreased. Here- 
mod sinned against God and was sent to hell where he suffered ever- 
lasting torment. He caused his people sorrow; and many a warrior 
bemoaned Heremod’s fate, for they had hoped he would be a great 
king and rule justly. Beowulf became famous, but Heremod fell a 
prey to sin. 

But in order to support this theory it will be necessary to look at 
the second digression (lines 1709-23). In Beowulf we often find that 
the same story is alluded to in several digressions, as happens, for 
example, in the various accounts of Hygelac’s raid on Frisia. In each 
account the main events are related, though the emphasis may vary 
from one to the next. The same is true of the Heremod digressions. In 
the second digression we learn that Heremod did not treat his people 
justly; on the contrary he killed and afflicted them. He did this until 
he died in loneliness, although God previously had exalted him above 
all other men. He did not give rings to the Danes in pursuit of glory, 
but grew murderous and bloody in heart. And finally (ll. 1720-22): 

Dreamleas gebad, 


pet he pes gewinnes _weorc browade, 
leodbealo longsum. 


That this means that Heremod went to hell has been suggested prin- 
cipally by Bugge and Klaeber.” Bugge writes: ‘‘Nach seinem Tode 


2 Kock, Anglia, xLv (1921), 117. 
21 See particularly Bugge, p. 38; Klaeber, Anglia, xxxv (1912), 26 f. 
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mute er freudelos (d.h. in der Hélle) fiir seine bésen Taten (fiir das 
Leid, welches er anderen zugefiigt hatte) Strafe leiden, /eodbealo 
longsum, ewige Pein.” With respect to dreamleas Bugge noted that in 
Christ 1627 hell is called dreamleas hus. 

That the phrase he bas gewinnes weorc browade means that Here- 
mod suffered torment for his struggle (against God) is suggested by 
Genesis 295-96: 

sceolde he [Satan] pa ded ongyldan, 
worc pes gewinnes gedezlan, nd sceolde his wite habban; 
and lines 322-23: 


Lagon ba otre fynd on pam fyre, _ pe er swa feala hefdon 
gewinnes wid heora waldend. 


And in heaven, in Christ 1655, there is rast butan gewinne. In Beowulf 
we may notice that the giants wid Gode wunnon (1. 113), that Grendel 
wid rihte wan (\. 144), and that on the sword which Hropgar gave to 
Beowulf (ll. 1688 ff.): 
on Sem wees or writen 

fyrngewinnes, sy®Span flod ofsloh, 

gifen geotende  giganta cyn. 
And in Christ 1525-26 we find: 


Sceolon rape feallan 
on grimne grund _ pa er wip gode wunnon. 


The same thing is found in Genesis 75-77: 


sus] browedon 
.. bes be heo ongunnon _—- wid gode winnan. 


That weorc means ‘torment’ is shown not only by the example from 
Genesis 295-96 quoted above, but also by Genesis 2742-47: 
pa gien wes yrre god Abimelehe 
for bere synne... 
He pes weorc gehleat, 


frecne wite. 


Here weorc is paralleled by wite, ‘punishment,’ which is reserved for 
those who sin. 

The word leodbealo presents a little difficulty, but it is glossed by 
most editors as ‘harm to a people, great affliction.’ It is used only once 
elsewhere in OE, in Beowulf 1946, and there it is parallel to inwitnid. 
The first element seems to have lost its primary meaning of ‘of or 
belonging to a people,’ and the word has developed from the meaning 
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‘the affliction of or experienced by a people’ to ‘a very great affliction.’ 
Compare Peodegsa, ‘the mighty affliction (of the damned at the Day 
of Judgment),’ Christ 833; beodbealu, Christ 1267, and Andreas 1136. 
A similar development has taken place in peodbrea in Beowulf 178, 
which is glossed by most editors as ‘distress of a people, great calam- 
ity.’ And a similar semantic development probably accounts for 
leodhwata (Elene 11), beodwiga (Panther 38) and jeodwundor (Christ 
1154). The word longsum, which corresponds to the phrase to lange 
in the first digression (1. 905) and which means ‘eternal, unending,’ 
can be compared with longsumne lof, ‘everlasting fame’ (1. 1536). The 
phrase should be translated ‘an eternal and terrible affliction.’ 

Then lines 1720-22 mean that Heremod went to hell and suffered 
everlasting torment, and they echo lines 902-905. It might be added 
that one reason why the interpretation ‘the Jutes’ for mid eotenum 
(1. 902) is unconvincing is that the Jutes are not referred to in the 
second digression. If this was an important feature of the story which 
the poet thought was worth mentioning in the first digression, it seems 
almost certain that it would have appeared in the second. If, how- 
ever, the phrase mid eotenum is translated ‘among the giants, i.e., in 
hell,’ the second digression echoes the first in all the important details. 

The Heremod story is in effect very simple. Heremod was exalted 


by God over other men. Because of this he succumbed to pride, for 
the position of the second digression in Hropgar’s sermon suggests that 
his sin was pride, though it is not explicitly stated. His pride took the 
form that he tyrannised the Danes instead of giving them rings in 
pursuit of honour. Because of his sin he was sent to hell, where he 
suffered torment ever afterwards. 





WHAT IS THE BOWGE OF COURTE? 


Judith Sweitzer Larson, University of Illinois 


Critics of John Skelton seldom fail to mention his use of the medieval 
dream-allegory in The Bowge of Courte. As evidence they point to the 
“seasonal” opening and other aspects of the dream-allegory, the 
personifications, and the rhyme royal. Berdan, in particular, notes 
that Skelton employs the “three conventional sections, the introduc- 
tion, the poem proper, and the apologetic conclusion.’" The critics 
are usually more interested, however, in Skelton’s divergences from 
the allegorical form. Skelton’s sense of the concrete replaces the vague 
settings and shadowy creatures of the medieval poems. He specifies 
Harwich Port and Power’s Quai instead of the garden, woods, and 
vales of the earlier allegories.?> He also draws some exceedingly de- 
tailed characters who are individualized in dress, in speech, and in ac- 
tion. These characters either ; early break the bonds of allegory® or 
actually do push beyond its limits to recall the vivid characters of 
Chaucer, and they are conceived, as Chaucer’s were, in dramatic 
action.‘ Skelton’s divergences from the medieval allegory are attrib- 
uted to his ability to view life in concrete detail. 

Thus, the critics judge both Skelton’s debt to the medieval allegory 
and his divergences from it either by a very generalized idea of the 
allegory as a poetic form or by only two areas of concrete detail—the 
setting and the characters. But they fail to produce a detailed estimate 
of The Bowge of Courte that will allow it to be judged as an artistic 
whole combining medieval characteristics, possible Chaucerian in- 
fluence, and turn-of-the-century political and social comment. 

The Allegory of Love is probably our most revealing study of 
medieval allegory. C. S. Lewis does not overlook Skelton’s poem, but 


1 John M. Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry 1485-1547 (New York, 1931), p. 95. 

* Berdan, p. 96; H. L. R. Edwards, Skelion: The Life and Times of an Early Tudor 
Poet (London, 1949), p. 62; L. J. Lloyd, John Skelton: A Sketch of His Life and Writings 
(Oxford, 1938), p. 40; William Nelson, John Skelton, Laureate (New York, 1939), p. 78; 
Ian A. Gordon, John Skelton, Poet Laureate (Melbourne, 1943), Pp. 51. 

* Samuel Marion Tucker, Verse Satire in England Before the Renaissance (New 
York, 1908), p. 148; Lloyd, p. 40. 

* Berdan, p. 98; Edwards, p. 62; Alexander Dyce, “Some Account of Skelton and 
His Writings,” The Poetical Works of John Skelton (London, 1843), 1, xlvii. 
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he is forced to by pass it because Skelton writes of court vice, not 
courtly love: 


decorative allegory occurs in Skelton’s Garland of Laurel. That Skelton could 
write genuine allegory when he chose we know from the admirable Bouge of 
Court. The purely satirical content of this poem puts it outside my province; 
and I suppose that no reader has forgotten the vividness of its characters or 
its nightmare crescendo from guilelessness to suspicion, from suspicion to 
acute nervousness, and thence to panic and awakening. The experience of a 
young man during those painful years in which he first discovers that he has 
entered a profession whose motto is Dog eat Dog, could hardly be better 
described.® 


Lewis’ great admiration for The Bowge of Courte as “‘genuine allegory” 
is here obvious. But one must determine what constitutes “genuine 
allegory.” 

Lewis’ definition of allegory is revealed in his lengthy discussion 
of the Roman de la Rose by Guillaume de Lorris (pp. 112-34). In the 
Roman a young man’s adventure in love is related in the first person. 
He tries to win the rose, his lady’s love, aided or hindered in his pur- 
suit by various personages. These characters, for the most part, are 
personifications of aspects of the narrator-lover (Hope, Sweet Thought, 
Reason) or of the lady (Bialacoil, Franchise, Pity, Fear, Shame, 
Danger*). The personification of the different qualities of the lover and 
the lady allow an actual view of the lover’s adventure as he is en- 
couraged and discouraged by his lady and finally is advanced beyond 
Danger to his lady’s presence. The literal story of the action is ac- 
tually the imaginative presentation of the action: the lover and his 
lady are not really many different characters as the literal story says— 
they are a man and a woman having many different qualities. The 
man and the woman on the allegorical level are self-contained in- 
dividuals. The literal story is not just a means to the allegorical 
meaning; it is rather an “‘imaginative interpretation” of the allegorical 
meaning which, in turn, cannot without loss be separated from the 
literal. 

Lewis offers the following test for a genuine allegory (p. 166): 


5 Oxford, 1936, p. 252. Mr. Lewis later (English Literature in the Sixteenth Century 
Excluding Drama (Oxford, 1954], pp. 134-35) comments on The Bowge: “there is 
great merit, in its satiric and realistic use of the dream allegory. The form had been used 
satirically by Jean de Meung and Chaucer and had always admitted realistic detail; 
in the Flower and the Leaf and the Assembly of Ladies it had offered almost nothing else.” 

* There is a possible correlation between Danger in the Chaucer translation (Il. 
3139-49 of Fragment B) and Skelton’s use of Danger (ll. 69-83), although Chaucer’s 
Danger scares the narrator away while Skelton’s merely becomes sullen and leaves. 
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If there is no story—if the literal version, when extracted, proves to be a 
mere maxim or description, and not the ‘imitation of an action’, then the 
work in question does not pass my test. If, again, there are passages which 
cannot be so ‘translated’—episodes for which no significacio can be found— 
then, again, it fails. Still more if there are passages which need no translation, 
being already literal in the original text, then the original is to that extent 
unallegorical. Above all, if we lose nothing by our ‘translation’, the original 
work must be bad. If the story, literally told, pleases as much as the original, 
and in the same way, to what purpose was allegory employed? For the func- 
tion of allegory is not to hide, but to reveal, and it is properly used only for 
that which cannot be said, or so well said, in literal speech. 


The Bowge of Courte, if it is a genuine allegory, must be used to reveal 
“that which cannot be said, or so well said, in literal speech.” It must 
have a literal story which is an imaginative interpretation of an ac- 
tion and which is able to sustain that action on the allegorical level 
throughout the length of the poem. If The Bowge of Courte can fulfill 
these stipulations, we may call it an allegory—and not necessarily a 
medieval allegory. 

The critics, as pointed out earlier, tend to make very general 
statements about the medieval influence in The Bowge of Courte. 
They dwell especially on the form of the poem, and point in particular 
to the prologue as evidence of the medieval. For example, the opening 
mention of the season, the sun, and Mars is said to reflect the pattern 
of the traditional dream-allegory.’ Such a general statement, how- 
ever, does not follow, because Skelton specifies the season as autumn 
with the corn already ripe; he says that the moon is “smylynge halfe 
in scorne/At our foly and our vnsted-fastnesse” (ll. 5—6),* and that 
Mars is turning his attention to war. Compare for a moment some of 
the opening lines of the translation of The Romaunt of the Rose which 
has been attributed to Chaucer.’ After saying that Love has com- 
manded him to rhyme this dream and after dedicating it to his Rose, 
Chaucer translates (Il. 51-56, 71-77): 

That it was May, thus dremed me, 
In tyme of love and jolite, 


That al thing gynneth waxen gay, 
For ther is neither busk nor hay 


7 Berdan, pp. 95, 96; Edwards, p. 61; Lloyd, pp. 39-40; Nelson, p. 78; Gordon, 
p. 78. See also Tucker, p. 148. 

8 All quotations of The Bowge of Courte are taken from The Poetical Works of John 
Skelton, ed. Alexander Dyce (London, 1843), 1, 30-50. 

* The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1957), 
Ppp. 565-66. 
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In May, that it nyl shrouded ben, 
And it with newe leves wren... . 
The byrdes that han left her song, 
While thei suffride cold so strong, 
In wedres gryl and derk to sighte, 
Ben in May, for the sonne brighte, 
So glade that they shewe in syngyng 
That in her hertis is sich lykyng 
That they mote syngen and be light. 


In these lines the month is May, a “tyme of love and jolite,” not 
August to September—Skelton’s “in Virgine’—during which Mars 
addresses himself to war; the plants are just beginning to sprout new 
leaves—they are not already mature as Skelton’s corn is; and finally 
the sun is bright and encourages the birds to sing—but in Skelton 
the sun is only “radyante hete’”’ and the moon’s mutability and scorn- 
ful smile are emphasized. 

In the fifth stanza of The Bowge, the narrator, wearied by trying 
to decide whether or not to write his poem, falls asleep. In The Ro- 
maunt, however, the narrator says (ll. 23-25): 

I wente soone 


To bedde, as I was wont to done, 
And faste I slepte. . . . 


But this divergence need not be important, because in two of Chau- 
cer’s original dream-allegories the narrator has trouble sleeping. In 
The Book of the Duchess and The Parliament of Fowls, the narrator 
falls asleep reading a book. Two lines in The Book of the Duchess show 
a striking correspondence with a passage in Skelton. Chaucer’s lines 
(28-29), 


Suche fantasies ben in myn hede, 
So I not what is best to doo. 


seem to be echoed in Skelton’s lines (29-30), 


Thus vp and down my mynde was drawen and cast, 
That I ne wyste what to do was beste. 


Though it is dangerous to assume any direct indebtedness to Chaucer 
here, the lines are important because they show a similarity of thought 
which does not exist in the action of the narrator before his dream 
comes upon him. Skelton’s narrator neither goes at once to sleep nor 
reads before sleeping; he tires himself out by thinking (ll. 26-28): 
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But of reproche surely he maye not mys, 
That clymmeth hyer that he may fotynge haue; 
What and he slyde downe, who shall hym saue? 


In his dream the narrator, himself, is saved by waking when he nearly 
loses his footing aboard the ship guided by Fortune. Skelton’s use 
of the narrator falling asleep, like his use of the seasonal opening, 
needs to be examined in detail before one can say that it is evidence 
of medieval influence. 

The critics acknowledge the substitution of the port city of Har- 
wich for the traditional garden, but they fail to point out the di- 
vergence which Skelton’s addition produces. In The Romaunt such 
undesirable personifications as Hate, Envy, Covetise, and Avarice 
are kept out of the garden by being pictorially represented on the out- 
side of the wall. Skelton, who wishes to emphasize the undesirable 
qualities, does not represent them pictorially on a wall; he portrays 
them as living, moving, speaking characters who inhabit the ship 
called The Bowge of Courte. Thus Skelton’s change in setting allows 
him not only a concrete setting, but also an entire shift of emphasis. 

One further detail concerning the form deserves mention: the 
poet’s awakening. In Chaucer’s own allegories the narrator is stirred 
by a noise: in The Book of the Duchess by the toll of a castle bell and in 
The Parliament of Fowls by the shouting of the happy birds’ songs. 
Skelton’s narrator is aroused in quite a different manner; he starts 
up with fear that has him on the brink of jumping overboard—he 
perhaps awakes in a “cold sweat.”’ The contrast in the awakenings 
themselves seems reason enough to consider in detail the influence of 
the Middle Ages on Skelton’s poem. 

The Bowge of Courte, when considered in detail, hardly substan- 
tiates the critics’ very general statements about its use of allegory. 
What they point to as evidence of medieval influence becomes some- 
thing far more complex than just influence. But when the poem is 
considered with Lewis’ statement of allegory in mind, it becomes a 
true allegory; it has more than simply a dream-structure. 

The literal story, according to Lewis’ definition, is the dreamer’s 
boarding of “The Bowge,” his sight of Dame Sans-Peer, his meeting 
first with Danger and then Desire, who, instead of frightening him 
as Danger does, gives him the jewel of Bon Aventure. Thus with De- 
sire, the dreamer overcomes Danger and finally gains Fortune’s cargo— 
Favor. But the story is not over when the dreamer acquires Favor, be- 
cause he then meets others who have gained Favor: Favel, Suspicion, 
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Harvey Hafter, Disdain, Riot, Dissimuler, and Subtilty. These per- 
sonages, who also have Favor, dance with Fortune.’® But Dread, the 
name the dreamer gives when he confronts Danger, is not welcome 
when he wishes to join their sport. The others do not care for his 
company and plot to get rid of him. One by one they come to speak 
to him. Before long, however, Dread notices their suspicious con- 
versations. When he actually overhears Disdain and Harvey Hafter 
plotting to throw him overboard, he becomes more frightened. He 
shudders when he notices Disdain and Dissimuler speaking secretly. 
When the last of the seven, Desceit, comes up behind him and shouts, 
“Boo!” Dread starts ‘‘all at ones.” His fright reaches a climax when, 
at the whispering of Desceit, Dread thinks that the characters are 
slowly coming to murder him. He then seizes the side of the ship 
and is on the brink of jumping overboard when he awakes. 

Although the seven personages seem to be singling Dread out for 
their conspiracy, they are, at the same time, concerned with the 
words, opinions, and actions of each other. Suspicion asks Dread 
what Favel has said of him; Dissimuler speaks out against Disdain— 
probably in feigning to be the friend of Dread, but in a group such as 
this any words are dangerous; and finally it is Desceit who tells Dread 
of the plot against him. Thus, to some extent, the members of the 
group work against each other as well as with each other. 

The literal story, which describes the action that takes place when 
the dreamer, Dread, enters the ship, is merged with the allegorical 
level. The young aspirant enters “The Bowge of Courte’””—that is, he 
confronts that which the court has to offer him. (The bowge is usually 
understood to be the meat and drink allowed him as a member of 
court.) He sees the owner of ‘“‘The Bowge,”” Dame Sans-Peer, but he 
soon learns from Desire that Fortune is the one who not only guides 
the ship but also dispenses Favor. He with Bon Aventure receives 
Favor, but he finds that others have also received Favor and that they 
are jealous of his good fortune. These are the characters who frighten 
him and cause his near-jump overboard. But allegorically the per- 
sonifications are not parallel to real people; they are the qualities of 
which ‘“‘The Bowge”’ consists. Taken as one, these qualities become a 
representation of what the court has to offer, once the aspirant re- 
ceives his first favor. He is duly frightened when in combination they 


10 Skelton may purposely be echoing Il. 793-816 of Chaucer’s translation of The 
Romaunt. In Chaucer, Courtesy asks the dreamer to join the dance; in Skelton, the 
dreamer, Dread, is not allowed to dance with Fortune’s cohorts. 
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seem to converge upon him. Thus, Skelton’s poem is a true allegory 
and is best understood when read as true allegory. As Lewis points 
out, the reading of allegory is difficult for us only because “‘we have 
lost the habit” (p. 125). 

If Skelton intends his poem as allegory—in Lewis’ sense of the 
word—he must do so for a reason. Obviously, he did not use this form 
for his biting attack on Wolsey in Speke, Parrot or Why Come Ye Not 
to Courte? I propose that he uses the dream-allegory for two reasons: he 
wants to satirize an institution, not a person, and he wants to insure 
the humor of the satire by parodying the medieval form. 

In satirizing the court as an institution, Skelton can reveal the 
true folly of such a life. Although Dame Sans-Peer, as he relates in 
the poem, owns “The Bowge,” she herself is in the hands of the 
navigator Fortune. Fortune rules the realm as she rules the ship. The 
royalty as well as the courtiers are in her hands. By using the per- 
sonifications Skelton can reveal the characteristics which are combined 
in courtiers; he does not need to point out actual people because the 
courtiers are victims of the institution and are not to blame for the 
mutability of Fortune. But the use of personifications, although they 
are not intended as individual people, still allows Skelton to present 
the interaction of these qualities in people. No person of the court 
can really trust another. A courtier must insinuate himself into the 
favor of other courtiers as well as into the favor of royalty. The 
Bowge of Courte follows the aspiring courtier through his gradual 
realization of the true qualities which life in court has to offer him. 
His adventure is the adventure of a mind undergoing a gradual real- 
ization of its new environment. In this way the poem successfully 
fulfills Lewis’ statement of the function of allegory (p. 166): 

For the function of allegory is not to hide but to reveal, and it is properly 
used only for that which cannot be said, or so well said, in literal speech. The 
inner life, and specially the life of love, religion, and spiritual adventure, has 


therefore always been the field of true allegory; for here there are intangibles 
which only allegory can fix and reticences which only allegory can overcome. 


If The Bowge of Courte were solely the courtier’s realization of the 
nature of court life, however, Skelton could have written a tragedy 
concerning the courtier’s disillusionment. But Skelton has, rather, 
used the allegorical framework in a parody of such a medieval allegory 
as The Romaunt of the Rose. His skillful turning from the medieval 
becomes evident when we consider the details of the prologue in par- 
ticular. His setting of autumn instead of spring, the ripe corn instead 
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of newly forming buds, the emphasis on the moon instead of the sun, 
and the use of Mars instead of the God of Love, are all details of his 
parody. 

Skelton’s narrator does not drowse over a book; he tires himself 
out worrying about what happens when one climbs beyond the place 
of solid footing—when he attempts to launch out on a new plateau. . 
Skelton turns the medieval apologetic attitude into a serious query 
which becomes integrally related to Dread’s near-jump overboard. 

The use of living, speaking characters in place of the medieval 
straw personifications is another aspect of Skelton’s ability to develop 
his medieval basis into something more complex and useful. While the 
critics point out Skelton’s skill in characterization, they fail to realize 
that the characters’ full role in the poem reaches beyond skillful comic 
touches and possible satirical portraits of some of Skelton’s acquaint- 
ances. The characters are delightful a of the disgusting 
qualities that the court offers as its fare. 

The closing, in which the poet is aroused not by a noise but by 
fear, is a further example of Skelton’s ability to turn a mechanical 
device of the medieval allegory into an integral part of the poem. The 
narrator awakes as a natural result of his fear as depicted in his near- 
jump, not as a result of an irrelevant detail. 

The Bowge of Courte is, as Lewis claims, a genuine allegory. But it 
is more. It is a parody of the medieval form. As parody the poem 
allows Skelton to treat court life humorously, but still to retain the 
seriousness of his judgments concerning it. The form as parody be- 
comes inseparable from Skelton’s satiric portrait of the court as an 
institution, and it insures a humorous response from the reader. 
Could any man in Skelton’s time chance being too outrightly critical 
of his superiors?" 

1 T respect the sensible and well-substantiated opinion of William Nelson (p. 81) 
concerning Skelton’s departure from the court: “Although Skelton’s share of the 
“Bowge of Court” was small compared ta. the largesse bestowed upon André and Car- 
meliano, he was certainly not turned off without a penny. Nor is there any indication 
that the poet was dismissed because he fell into the King’s displeasure. Perhaps, like 
Dread, he left of his own will because he could no longer stomach the servility and 
intrigue demanded of a courtier. Yet, it is true, he was eager enough to return when 
Henry VIII ascended the throne, in 1509. Until more information is found, one must 
rest content with the statement that Skelton, having served Henry VII, received his 


reward and departed.” This opinion is upheld in the most recent study of Skelton, 
by H. L. R. Edwards, pp. 63-64. 





EVOLUTIONARY LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE 
DEFENSE OF HOWELLSIAN REALISM 


Donald Pizer, Newcomb College, Tulane University 


To the generation after Darwin the use of evolutionary ideas in the 
study of every phase of man’s past appeared necessary for the attain- 
ment of truth. Broadly speaking, the theory of evolution helped bring 
about two important shifts of emphasis in historical studies. The dis- 
covery that species were not immutable played an important role in 
the nineteenth-century intellectual reorientation from an evaluative 
absolutism to a descriptive relativism. And the Darwinian stress 
upon environmental determinism aided in the shift of historical focus 
from the individual to his age’s social milieu.! Many late nineteenth- 
century literary critics realized the significance of evolutionary ideas 
for the study of of literature, and there was a pervasive and fre- 
quently acknowledged “Application of Evolutionary Principles to 
Art and Literature.’” An excellent opportunity for the study of this 
application within the context of the rise of realism in America exists 
in the Boston literary scene of the 1880’s, when three writers 


employed evolutionary ideas in their criticism in order to defend the 
work of W. D. Howells. 


I 


Hamlin Garland, Thomas Sergeant Perry, George Pellew, and 
William Dean Howells experienced that sharing of ideas and en- 
thusiasms within a particular locality which often results in a literary 
movement. Of the four, Howells and Perry had known each other 
since 1869, when Howells, the assistant editor of the Aélantic Monthly, 


1 See John Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy (New York, 1910), 
pp. 1-19, and David F. Bowers, “Hegel, Darwin, and the American Tradition,” in 
Foreign Influences in American Life, ed. David F. Bowers (Princeton, 1944), pp. 146-71. 

? Adapted from John Addington Symonds’ “On the Application of Evolutionary 
Principles to Art and Literature,” in his Essays Speculative and Suggestive (London, 
1890). Two convenient surveys of evolutionary criticism are: Harry H. Clark, “The 
Influence of Science on American Literary Criticism, 1860-1910... , ” Transactions 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, xL1v (1955), 109-64, and René 
Wellek, “The Concept of Evolution in Literary History,” in For Roman Jakobson, ed. 
Morris Halle (The Hague, 1956), pp. 653-61. 
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had engaged Perry as a reviewer of foreign literature. They main- 
tained a close literary and personal friendship for the rest of their 
lives.* Pellew had been a pupil of Perry’s during the latter’s tenure as 
a Harvard instructor of English in the late 1870’s.* After several 
years of law practice in Boston, Pellew adopted a literary career, 
writing a life of John Jay (published 1890), and contributing poetry 
and critical articles to various magazines and newspapers.’ Through 
Perry he came to know Howells, who considered him ‘“‘a very able 
fellow, and distinctly a literary promise.’’* Garland, who arrived in 
Boston in 1884, became acquainted with Howells in 1887, with Pellew 
early the following year, and with Perry in 1889, shortly after Perry’s 
return from two years abroad.’ 

During the 1880’s Garland, Perry, and Pellew frequently directed 
their literary criticism toward a defense of Howellsian realism. Per- 
haps the opening statement in this defense was Perry’s 1882 Century 
article on Howells, the terminal summation (as the writers dispersed 
to other cities or followed new interests) Garland’s 1890 New England 
Magazine vindication of Howells’ work. Between these dates Perry 
and Pellew published several works of literary history in which 
they often digressed to praise contemporary realism on evolutionary 


* See Virginia Harlow, “William Dean Howells & Thomas Sergeant Perry,” 
Boston Public Library Quarterly, 1 (Oct., 1949), 135-50. 

‘ Virginia Harlow, Thomas Sergeant Perry: A Biography (Durham, N. C., 1950), 
Pp. 100. 

5 See “George Pellew,” Critic, xx (27 Feb. 1892), 133-34, and W. D. Howells, 
“George Pellew,” Cosmopolitan, x1 (Sept., 1892), 527-30. Pellew died in 1892 at the 
age of 32. 

* Howells to Henry James, 25 December 1886; published in Life in Letters of 
William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred Howells (Garden City, N. Y., 1928), 1, 388. Pellew 
also knew John Fiske and dedicated an unpublished philosophical work to him. See 
Ethel F. Fisk, The Letters of John Fiske (New York, 1940), p. 532. 

7 Hamlin Garland, Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), pp. 29-30, 55-61. Gar- 
land’s dating in Roadside Meetings is haphazard, however, and the above dates have 
been derived from contemporary records of his activities. It is of interest to note that 
Garland, Perry, Pellew, and Howells exhibited a sense of reciprocal indebtedness during 
the 1880’s. Perry dedicated his second critical work, From Opitz to Lessing (1885), to 
Howells (his first, English Literature in the Eighteenth Century [1883], had been dedi- 
cated to John Fiske). Howells, on his part, remarked in 1886 that he “had learned 
from [Perry] the new and true way of looking at literature”’ (Howells to Perry, 3 March 
1886; Life in Letters, 1, 379). Pellew dedicated his Harvard Bowdoin Prize essay on 
Jane Austen’s Novels (1883) to Perry as “A Student of His ‘English Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ ”’ and Perry himself acknowledged Pellew’s “valuable sugges- 
tions” in his Preface to the latter work. In 1891 Garland attributed a “‘tremendous early 
debt to Howells and a later one to the critic Perry” (“The Latest Western Novelist,” 
Boston Evening Transcript, 15 June 1891, p. 6). 
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grounds. The attack which greeted Howells’ advocacy of realism in 
his “Editor’s Study” columns drew Garland and Pellew into explicit 
rejoinder during the closing years of the decade. Garland supported 
Howells in reviews, articles, and lectures.* Pellew contributed a widely 
noted defense of Howells in a letter to the Boston Post in early 1888,° 
and continued to voice his approbation of Howellsian realism in crit- 
ical articles. 

The conception held in common by Garland, Perry, and Pellew 
was that man’s history revealed his continuous physical, social, and 
intellectual growth and development. The universality of the law 
of growth encouraged a belief in the unity of life. Literature was an 
intrinsic part of life, they believed, not something above or beyond it, 
and was governed by the same natural laws as any other aspect of 
life. The literary history of an era was understandable only in terms 
of literature’s participation in the totality of life and therefore litera- 
ture’s reflection of the particular conditions of life of a particular era. 
The crucial point was that an age’s literature could not be understood, 
and was not to be evaluated, on the basis of rules, standards, and con- 
ventions established in any other age, since these criteria reflected 
differing social and intellectual conditions. The use of critical stand- 
ards derived from the past to judge contemporary literature was 
particularly disastrous, the three writers agreed, since all—from 
Garland fervently to Perry hesitantly—affirmed that change was 
progressive. In short, the three writers asserted a historical relativism 
which demanded that modern art be interpreted and judged on the 
basis of its truthful representation of contemporary life rather than its 
conformity to criteria which the universal law of progressive change 
had rendered obsolete and retrogressive. Their defense of Howellsian 
realism was based on their belief that it exhibited a freedom from past 
and a fidelity to present life. Each of the writers was fulfilling Gar- 
land’s demand that criticism applaud literature which was ‘“‘adaptive” 
and attack that which was “‘ancestral.’’”” 


§ Garland’s reviews, all laudatory, are “Lemuel Barker,” Boston Evening Tran- 
script, 31 Jan. 1887, p. 6 (The Minister’s Charge) ; “April Hopes,” Transcript, 1 March 
1888, p. 6; “Annie Kilburn,” Transcript, 27 Dec. 1888, p. 6; ““Mr. Howells’s Latest 
Novel,” Transcript, 14 Dec. 1889, p. 10, and “A Great Book,” Standard, 5 Feb. 1890, 
pp. 5-6 (both of A Hazard of New Fortunes). For an account of a typical Garland lec- 
ture in support of Howells, see “Howells Discussed at Avon-By-The-Sea,” New York 
Tribune, 18 Aug. 1891, p. 5. 

® George Pellew, Boston Post, 27 Feb. 1888, p. 3. 

‘© Hamlin Garland, “Literary Emancipation of the West,” Forum, xvi (Oct. 1893), 
161. 
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II 


Out of his reading in Taine, Herbert Spencer, and H. M. Posnett, 
Hamlin Garland had constructed an evolutionary critical system 
which he expressed in his unpublished ‘‘The Evolution of American 
Thought” (written 1886-87), in numerous reviews and articles of 
the late eighties and early nineties, and in Crumbling Idols (1894). He 
stated in ““The Evolution of American Thought”’: “‘Nothing is stable, 
nothing absolute, all changes, all is relative. Poetry, painting, the drama, 
these too are always being modified or left behind by the changes in 
society from which they spring.’ Since this was true, and since “the 
history of intellectual America for the last century is a history of the 
growth and dominance of ideas born of democratic social conditions,” 
American literature should reflect the democratic life and ideals of 
modern America. Garland asserted this need despite the fact that 
“most of our poets, artists, and scholars have united themselves to 
the conservative, aristocratic element of the old world, measuring 
themselves—not by the approbation of democracy, not by reality— 
but by the classic models. ... They [have] studied books and not 
men, the past and not the present.” ‘ 

Garland’s defense of Howells was based upon this evolutionary 
conception of literature. In his New England Magazine essay “Mr. 
Howells’s Latest Novels,” he refuted the contemporary critical at- 
tack on Howells’ fiction by noting that 
Criticism of Mr. Howells, with previous writers or living writers as criteria, 
has no value. He can be criticized properly in but one way—by comparison 
with life. Is he true? is the question to be asked. If he is false to his subject 
or to himself, then objections are valid. But to say that he is not Scott, or 
Dickens, or Hugo, or Dumas is certainly true, but it is not criticism. That he 
is different is a merit and a distinction, not, surely, because Scott and Dickens 
were not great, but because they no longer represent us. Art, in its progress, 
refuses to be held accountable to the past. It claims for itself the right to 
depict in its own way, its own time, just as its predecessors did. 

As a critic, Mr. Howells may be said to represent the idea of progress in 
ideals. He stands over against the idea of the statical in art and literature.” 


Garland closed his essay with a plea for the extension of such cri- 

ticism, for 

Only when the development of literature and art, the incessant change of 
1 See Donald Pizer, Hamlin Garland’s Early Work and Career (Berkeley and Los 

Angeles, 1960), pp. 13-21. 


12 Pizer, pp. 17-18. 
13 Garland, New England Magazine, n. s., 11 (May, 1890), 248-40. 
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ideals from age to age, is recognized . . . can full justice be done to the group 
of young writers now rising in America, who represent this new tendency, 
and of whom Mr. Howells is the champion and the unquestioned leader.“ 


Thomas Sergeant Perry had already answered Garland’s call for 
a critic aware of the need for historical relativism. During the late 
1860’s and early 1870’s he had been influenced by John Fiske and 
other evolutionary writers and had espoused evolution as a theory 
applicable to literary study and criticism.“ His evolutionary critical 
beliefs led him to introduce and champion European realism in re- 
views and articles of the 1870’s. And in the 1880’s he expressed the 
theoretical foundation of his endorsement of realism in a series of 
works of literary criticism. 

In 1882 Perry wrote of the application of evolutionary ideas to 
literature that “it’s magnificent to have a principle abt. wh. things 
arrange themselves.’"* As interpreted by Perry, the primary charac- 
teristic of this principle was growth. There was nothing “terrible” in 
evolution, he assured a friend, “‘it is merely the hypothesis that every- 
thing is a matter of growth, as opposed to the notion of special crea- 
tions.’””? The “everything” in Perry’s definition of course included 
literature, and the function of the modern critic was therefore the 
“scientific examination . . . of historical growth.’'* Such an examina- 
tion inevitably revealed that writers were not inexplicable miracles, but 


rather participants in a universal process of social and literary de- 
velopment. Every writer, Perry argued, 


is bound by the necessity of building on the foundations that society is laying 
every day ... and is limited by experience whether this be treated literally 
or be modified by the imagination. No writer can escape this limitation any 
more than he can imagine a sixth sense. If these statements are accurate, and 
a general, although not uniform, progress is acknowledged to exist in society, 
literature may also be said to be under the sway of law, or, rather, to move in 
accordance with law.!* 


Much of Perry’s work in literary history was directed toward 
indicating that throughout the history of literature few writers or 


“4 Garland, p. 250. 

% Harlow, Thomas Sergeant Perry, p. 118. See also Donald Pizer, “Evolution and 
Criticism: Thomas Sergeant Perry,” Texas Studies in Literature and Language, 11 
(Autumn, 1961), 348-509. 

6 Harlow, p. 117. 

7 Harlow, p. 118. 

* T.S. Perry, A History of Greek Literature (New York, 1890), p. 20. Perry com- 
pleted this work in 1885. 

* T.S. Perry, English Literature in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1883), p. ix. 
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critics had been aware of literature’s participation in the law of 
progressive change. There had been insufficient recognition of the 
intrinsic relationship between literature and life and of the depend- 
ence of literature upon life for its strength and growth. This failure 
had resulted in such deserts of literary history as the eighteenth 
century, when life was ignored for a “formal correctness’’ based on 
Latin models.”® But “what is best in all literature,” Perry declared, 
“grows from the soil.’ Greek literature, for example, owed its great- 
ness to its close relationship to Greek life and its freedom from literary 
conventions. “Of no people is it truer than of the Greeks,” Perry 
wrote, “that their literature is not an artificial product, but the race 
speaking. The most important thing to remember in studying their 
writings is that these are the direct expression of a free people, lead- 
ing its own life, untrammeled by inherited rules or authoritative 
convention.” With the Greeks, “literature was, as it should be, as 
broad as life itself; belief and doubt, joy and sorrow, enthusiasm and 
contempt, all found natural expression without reference to a literary 
code.’ 

Perry championed modern realism because it was attempting to 
return literature to the directness, naturalness, and freedom from 
authority which were the sources of literature’s participation in 
evolutionary progress. By means of the realistic novel the fluctuating 
history of literature might be replaced by a steady progress, for 
writers had “begun again to see that life itself is something greater, 
vaster, and more solemn than any literary method.’™ Realism, 
which incorporated the reaction against authority encouraged by the 
rise of science and democracy, was endeavoring to portray life with 
the fidelity to contemporary experience and disregard for past con- 
ventions characteristic of Greek tragedy. In his Century article on 
Howells, Perry placed Howells in the forefront of this attempt: 
After all, what can realism produce but the downfall of conventionality? Just 
as the scientific spirit digs the ground from beneath superstition, so does its 
fellow-worker, realism, tend to prick the bubble of abstract types. Realism is 


the tool of the democratic spirit, the modern spirit by means of which the 
truth is elicited, and Mr. Howells’ realism is untiring.* 


20 T. S. Perry, From Opits to Lessing: A Study of Pseudo-Classicism in Literature 
(Boston, 1885), p. 15. 

21 Perry, English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, p. 16. 

2 Perry, Greek Literature, p. 12. 

*% Perry, Greek Literature, pp. 503-504. 

™ Perry, Greek Literature, p. 12. 

% T.S. Perry, “William Dean Howells,” Century, xxi (March, 1882), 683. 
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Howells “does not care for conventions,” Perry concluded. “What 
he cares for is to see and describe things as they are... . 

In early 1888, when George Pellew learned of Garland’s admira- 
tion for Howells’ work, he wrote Garland that “it was a delightful 
surprise to find that there were others in Boston who were not ar- 
rayed against Mr. Howells.” Pellew went on to note that he was “a 
friend of T. S. Perry and owe to him most of what little knowledge 
of letters I possess... .’’ This debt is clearly evident in Pellew’s 
Jane Austen’s Novels, which opens with an attack on critics who char- 
acterize Jane Austen as inexplicably unique: 

They speak of her, as men often speak of Burns, as a singular and inexplicable 
phenomenon, without connection with the past. But such independence is 
impossible, even for a poet or a novelist. In natural history, in the history of 
institutions or in that of fiction, the same laws hold true,—that in time every 


thing changes, and that this change is not from nothing into something, but 
by growth from what existed before, or by reaction against it.”* 


Pellew therefore examined Jane Austen as a product of the con- 
temporary state of development of her society and of the novel. He 
found her limited by the immaturity of both, despite her wit and 
charm. She was distinguished, however, by her “‘faculty of describing 
accurately what she saw,” which “anticipated the scientific precision 
that the spirit of the age is now demanding in literature and art.’”® 
He pointed out that although this faculty had had an obstructed de- 
velopment, “‘we may believe that the art and fiction of the future will 
gradually be brought into ever closer relation to the facts of experi- 
ence.’”#° 

In his article on ‘‘The New Battle of the Books,” Pellew observed 
that any return to romanticism was retrogressive, since society and 
man had progressed beyond the social conditions and the level of 
knowledge which had produced romanticism: 


In the beginning of the century the influence of heredity and the dependence 
of the individual character upon the social environment were not understood. 
An honest return, therefore, to the point of view of the early romanticists 


* Perry, “Howells,” p. 685. 

27 Pellew to Garland, 4 February 1888, in the University of Southern California 
Library. This library also contains Garland’s copy of Pellew’s Jane Austen’s Novels, 
inscribed to him by Pellew on 9 March 1888. 

28 George Pellew, Jane Austen’s Novels (Boston, 1883), p. [5]. 

9 Pellew, p. 47. 

%° Pellew, p. 48. 
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[that is, to the romantic hero] is now impossible, and such novels as they 
wrote cannot be written now without affectation. Human sympathy has 
broadened, society has become more democratic; a scientific study of history 
has shown the interdependence of all men, the comparative unimportance of 
exceptional men, and the all-importance of those commonplace individuals 
who form the mass of a people. . . .# 


Realism, on the other hand, Pellew explained in his 1891 article sum- 
marizing ‘‘Ten Years of American Literature,” embodied the concern 
for both science and democracy characteristic of the contemporary 
state of development. ‘‘Democracy,” he wrote, ‘‘as it has become self- 
conscious, has felt ever-increasing interest in familiar human life and 
familiar scenes,” and “the scientific spirit of the age has popularized 
the love of accurate descriptions, of ‘human documents.’ ’*” Howells, 
he noted, was the acknowledged leader of the realistic movement, and 
Howells and Perry were the only “scientific” critics in America.* 

It was such a belief that had prompted Pellew’s vigorous defense 
of Howells in the Boston Post early in 1888, a defense which Howells 
characterized as “a most generous thing... [which] really turned 
the tide of contumely, in several places.’™ Pellew began by recalling 
that “for about two years there has hardly been a single issue of any 
Boston paper which has not contained some defamatory personal 
reference to Mr. Howells and his novels.”” But in what way had 
Howells offended in his fiction and criticism, Pellew inquired. He 
replied: 

Simply in adopting a theory of literary criticism that is in closer agreement 
with the scientific method than the personal criticism that reflects chiefly the 
likes and dislikes of the critics. He believes that the principles of evolution 
apply to literature as they apply to government and art, and in so believing 
he is in accord with the best recent work in Germany, France, and Italy. He 
perceives that in the history of fiction there has been a gradual change from 


the incoherent fancies of dreams towards correspondence with the veracities 
of waking life.* 


Howells’ realization of the growth of “‘the power of accurate repre- 
sentation,” and his willingness to write and judge fiction on the basis 


31 George Pellew, Forum, v (July, 1888), 570. 

® George Pellew, Critic, xvim (17 Jan. 1891), 29. 

% Pellew, Critic, p. 31. 

* Howells to Perry, 14 April 1888; Life in Letters, 1, 414. Pellew’s Letter to the 
Editor was in reply to a Post editorial which had attacked Howells’ praise of Zola in 
the March “Editor’s Study.” 

% George Pellew, Boston Post, 27 Feb. 1888, p. 3. 
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’ 


of “‘a reference to experience,” were grounds for praise, Pellew con- 
cluded, rather than vilification.” 


III 


The importance of the defense of Howells by Garland, Perry, and 
Pellew is that it reveals something about intellectual foundations of 
the advocacy and defense of realism in late nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica. The three writers believed that realism was a mode of viewing 
life which incorporated the two great wonders of nineteenth-century 
America—the material advances of science and the individual op- 
portunity and freedom of democracy. The theory of evolutionary 
progress served as an inclusive formula for linking and endorsing 
science, democracy and realism. Just as social and intellectual progress 
had resulted in democracy and the rise of science, so literary progress 
had produced realism, which embodied the ideals of democracy and 
the methodology of science. It was with a firm belief that their de- 
fense of realism was also a defense of both natural law and American 
ideals that Garland, Perry, and Pellew spoke out with vigor and in- 
dignation on behalf of Howells.” 


* Pellew, Post, p. 3. 
37 1 have traced Howells’ own use of evolutionary ideas in his criticism of the 
1880's, a use which closely resembles that of his defenders, in an article entitled ““The 


Evolutionary Foundation of W. D. Howells’ Criticism and Fiction,”’ PQ, xu (Jan., 1961), 
QI-103. 





JOHN DONNE’S USE OF THE ANATHEMA 


Robert A. Bryan, University of Florida 


Three of John Donne’s secular poems! appear to echo clearly the 
medieval formula for excommunication of violators of ecclesiastical 
laws. In his short lyric, The Curse, Donne pronounces, in the tradi- 
tional terms of anathema, malediction upon anyone who discloses 
the identity of his mistress; in The Bracelet, he hurls an anathema at 
the person who finds a lost bracelet given Donne by his mistress; 
and in The Expostulation® he anathematizes the unknown person who 
has betrayed the secrets of a love affair.* 

Similarities are found in all three of Donne’s anathemas: the per- 
sons anathematized are condemned to social ostracism; to everlasting 
infamy; to disease; to poverty; to a traitor’s death; and to the enduring 
fires and pains of hell. Indeed, the fates pronounced upon these victims 


1 The Poems of John Donne. ed. H. J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912)—hereafter cited 
as Poems. The Curse appears in 1, 41-42; The Bracelet (Elegy XI) in 1, 96; The Expostu- 
lation (Elegy XV) in 1, 108. 

? From internal evidence, Mr. J. B. Leishman, in the preface to the second edition 
of The Monarch of Wit (Hutchinson, 1954), has recommended that The Expostulation 
be rejected from the Donne canon. Mr. Leishman, however, was unable thoroughly to 
develop in his preface his argument for the rejection of The Expostulation. The evidence 
in this article generally argues against Mr. Leishman’s notion and demonstrates that 
The Expostulation is one of three poems in which Donne employs consistently one 
particular strategy. One would, of course, like to hear all of Mr. Leishman’s argument 
before reaching a conclusion concerning the authorship of The Expostulation. 

* In 1931, E. K. Chambers printed a fifty-four line poem written in the style of 
Donne and headed, “‘Dr: D:’”, in which the following curse appears: 

... OT appeale 

vnto thy soule wheather I haue not cause 

to chainge my happiest wishes to this curse 

that thou from chainging still might neuer pause 
and euery chainge might be from worse to worse. 


Pointing out some parallels between the poem and others written by Donne (Elegies 
VI and VIII), Chambers argued that Donne probably “‘laid it aside, and used some 
of the notions [in it] for other elegies inspired by the same woman or same theme.” It 
seems, however, just as likely that the poem is not Donne’s; Chambers’ poem is 
studded with many allusions to specific poems by Donne. Thus the poem is quite 
likely to have been the work of an admirer of Donne who attempted, in imitating his 
style and in alluding to his poems, to fashion a witty tribute to Donne. (See E. K. 
Chambers, “An Elegy by John Donne,” RES, vir [1931], 69-71. 
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in the three poems are so ritualistic in form and language that it is pos- 
sible to look for their origins in the excommunication rites of the 
Roman Catholic church, the church in which Donne received his early 
education. 

A formula for the ceremony of excommunication was drawn up by 
Pope Zachary (741-52), and the act of excommunication itself was 
originally designed for use against offenders of the gravest order: un- 
believers, heretics, schismatics, pagans, and skeptics.‘ Designed to 
make a powerful impression upon a medieval audience, the ceremony 
adhered to a definite form. The pontiff or bishop, usually assisted by 
twelve priests who bore lighted candles, stood in front of the altar; 
flanked by his priests, he pronounced an anathema which ended, “‘and 
as this candle is extinguished in the eyes of men, so may their light be 
extinguished in eternity, Amen.”” Whereupon the priests threw down 
the candles and stepped on them, the church bells tolled, and the sign 
of the cross was made.® 

Although the manner in which the ritual of excommunication was 
conducted assumed a definite form, the actual curse, or anathema, 
pronounced upon the malefactor could derive from a widely varied 
list of punishments. No rigidly prescribed schedule of punishments is 
extant,® although the opening and closing statements of the anathema 
were fairly uniform. A typical anathema pronounced in the seventh 
century by an archbishop of Sens against some violators of church 
property reads: 

We anathematize them by the authority granted us by God . . . so that they 
may have no part in Christianity; nor shall they enter a church of God, nor 
shall anyone celebrate mass for them, unless he wishes to share their punish- 


ment; nor unless they render satisfaction, shall any oblation or commemora- 
tion with incense or frankincense be made for them. But, living or dying, they 


‘ Joseph N. Gignac, “Anathema,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, ed. Charles G. 
Herbermann et al. (New York, 1907), 1, 455-57. See also Fernand Cabrol, Dictionnaire 
D’ Archéologie Chrétienne (Paris, 1907), 1, 1929-30; J. P. Migne, Encyclopédie Théologique 
(Paris, 1844), vim, 589-90; William Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae, 
and ed. (Oxford, 1882), 11, 311. 

5 Gignac, 1, 456. In some cases the priests were advised not only to step, but also 
to spit, on the candles. John Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests, in EETS, ed. Ed- 
ward Peacock, 0.s., xxx1, (London, 1868), p. 24. See also Henry C. Lea, Studies in 
Church History (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 348. 

¢ “Tl n’y a jamais eu un Rit [of excommunication] uniforme pour toute |’Eglise, 
en ce sens qu’il n’existe aucune prescription positive de se conformer a celui que présente 
le Pontifical romain.” Migne, vim, 587. See also Christopher Wordsworth and Henry 
Littlehales, The Old English Service Books of the English Church (London, 1904), 
Pp. 270. 
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shall receive no portion of the holy light, and their lot shall be with the wicked, 
with the rebels towards God, and with the assailants of the Saints; and their 
inheritance shall be eternal fire and perpetual torment. Cursed be they in 
their houses and cursed in their farms . . . Cursed be they in the roads and 
cursed in the streets, and in all places . . . Let no priest visit them when dying, 
nor be they buried in holy ground, but be cast out as stinking corpses. . . . 
Cursed be their granaries and cursed be what they leave. . . . Cursed be they 
in going out and cursed in coming in. ... May the Lord strike them with 
want, with fever, with cold, with heat, with thirst, and persecute them until 
they perish ... And as this candle is extinguished in the eyes of men, so 
may their light be extinguished in eternity, Amen.’ 


Thus the anathema encompasses the whole man: his soul, his body, 
and his earthly possessions are interdicted. Noteworthy, indeed, is the 
large majority of anathemas* which ended by delivering up the ex- 
communicate to the punishment visited upon Dathan and Abiram, 
two members of the Reubenite tribe who rose in rebellion against 
Moses and who, consequently, were swallowed alive by a fissure in the 
earth, along with their wives, their children, and all their possessions. 
(The mortal sin of Dathan and Abiram, sedition,’ was further com- 
pounded by their refusal, after their rebellion, to present themselves to 
be judged.) While spiritual death and social ostracism were the main 
concerns of the anathemas, they frequently included a detailed list of 
the physical agonies the excommunicate was to suffer. Fever, chills, 
thirst, starvation, and rotting of the bones were maladies most often 
mentioned. Death through acute diarrhea was a punishment also 
pronounced frequently. In an anathema delivered on 6 July goo, 
against the murderers of Fulk, Archbishop of Rheims, the murderers 
were doomed to “‘strain out their bowels and die the death of Arius.”!° 
The reference to this kind of physical punishment seems particularly 
appropriate when one remembers that this was the miraculous—and 
horrid—death visited upon Arius, one of the central figures in the 


7 Lea, Studies in Church History, p. 302. 

8 The generalizations in this paragraph are based on examination of a number of 
anathemas found in these sources: Lea; Migne; Cabrol; Jacob’s Well, ed. Arthur 
Brandeis, EETS, o.s., cxv (London, 1900); David Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Bri- 
tanniae et Hiberniae (London, 1737); Veterum Scriptorum et Monumentorum, eds. 
Edmund Martene and Ursini Durand (Paris, 1724); John W. Clark, The Care of Books 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1901); and Edward R. Cutts, Parish Priests and Their People in 
the Middle Ages in England (London, 1808). 

® Aquinas cites Dathan and Abiram as examples in his discussion of schism, un- 
belief, and sedition as mortal sins. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica (London, 
1916), IX, 494-517, passim. 

© Lea, p. 343. 
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Arian heresy of the fourth century." Perhaps the best known example 
of the concern for the physical punishment of the excommunicate is 
found in the anathema pronounced in the twelfth century by Ernul- 
phus, Bishop of Rochester, whose list of the parts of the body to be 
afflicted began with the hair on the victim’s head, ended with his toe- 
nails, and seldom omitted an extremity or an organ between the head 
and the feet. Even the excommunicate’s corpse was affected by the 
anathema, which of course enjoined against burial in church ground. 
The emphasis upon this injunction is vividly illustrated in the previ- 
ously mentioned anathema concerning the murderers of the Archbishop 
of Rheims who were doomed to be “‘buried in the grave of an ass, and 
rot in a dunghill on the face of the earth” as a warning to present and 
future generations.” 

Remembered as a fearsome instrument even in Donne’s time, the 
sentence of excommunication, although often abused," was recognized 
as one of the most powerful weapons the Roman Catholic church could 
use to discipline backsliders and malcontents. Donne himself keenly 
appraised the anathema as one of the “two swords of the Pope,”’ the 
other being the “Jesuites assassinates’’;’® and he once derisively re- 
ferred to the sentence of excommunication as one of the weapons 
which had “wrought evil in the world.’’* Other writers called the 


" Arius the heresiarch died in 336 in the following manner: “Constantine ordered 
Bishop Alexander to receive Arius into the Church. . . . Alexander prayed fervently 
that God would take his life before sunrise, if Arius was right; if not, that Arius himself 
might receive the reward of his iniquity before the Church was prostituted by receiving 
him into its bosom. The morrow came, and it seemed to promise a grand triumph to 
the Arians. Arius himself paraded about the city on horseback, with a large number 
of followers. On coming, however, to Constantine’s forum, a sudden disorder of the 
bowels seized him, and being compelled to dismount, he retired for relief behind the 
forum. Here he burst asunder, and all his bowels gushed out.” Athanasius, “De 
Morte Arii,”” Dictionary of Miracles, ed. E. C. Brewer (Philadelphia, 1884), p. 213. 

12 See Thomas Hearne, Textus Roffensis (Oxford, 1720), p. 55. This curse is used 
by Sterne in 7ristram Shandy, Bk. IU, Chap. 11. 

18 Lea, p. 343. 

4 The anathema was used to condemn stealers of books, to prevent pirated edi- 
tions, and to frighten poachers. By the middle of the fifteenth century it became a 
weapon used against the forces of nature: it was used against the leeches in Lake Geneva, 
against caterpillars and snails at Mussy and Pernan, and, at Troyes, against grass- 
hoppers. It was even used by two Bernardine monks of Clairvaux to wither the growth 
of a vineyard planted by a monk of a somewhat less ascetic order. See G. H. Putnam, 
Books and Their Makers During the Middle Ages (New York, 1896), 1, 73; Clark, p. 77; 
Lea, pp. 427-35, passim.; Cutts, p. 545. 

46 John Donne, /gnatius His Conclave, ed. Charles M. Coffin, Facsimile Text So- 
ciety (New York, 1941), p. 85. 

% Donne, /gnatius, p. 82. 
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anathema the “sword of the holy chirch” which “deperteth and doth 
away god fro a man or a woman wich that is accursed.””"” In England 
as late as 1526, the Great Sentence, a list of the crimes for which a 
person could be excommunicated and a description of the horrors 
awaiting the excommunicate, was read at least four times a year as a 
warning to the parish."® 

As might be expected, the satirical use of the traditional anathema 
became almost a convention among medieval writers.'* For instance, 
Alanus de Insulis makes use of the ritual form of a typical anathema in 
his allegorical poem, De Planctu Naturae, to condemn the degeneracy 
of the holy rite of love.*° In 1383 John Wyclif used the Great Sentence 
for anticlerical purposes in his polemical tract, ‘‘The Grete Sentence of 
Curs Expouned.” Taking as his criterion the list of crimes for which a 
man was liable for excommunication, Wyclif argued that the corrupt 
clergy was more deserving of excommunication than those it had ex- 
communicated. It is possible that Wyclif’s contemporary, Chaucer, 
used to dramatic advantage allusions to the anathema in the opening 
lines of the Hous of Fame, where, after promising to relate a most 
wonderful dream, he pronounces a curse upon those unbelievers who 
might scorn or mock his tale.” That the satirical use of the anathema 
had not been forgotten in the Elizabethan age is apparent when one 
remembers the ironic curse Sidney, in the peroration of the Defense of 


Poesy, pronounced upon all those who distrust and dislike poetry.” 
Thus Donne had ample literary precedent for his particular use of the 
form and language of the anathema in his secular lyrics. 

When the three poems by Donne now under consideration are care- 


17 See Maskell, m1, 311. 

18 Wordsworth and Littlehales, p. 270. See also John Myre, p. 21. 

19 One of the most colorful medieval parodies of the anathema is a twelfth-century 
Latin poem called Concilium in Monte Romarici which describes a meeting of the 
nuns of Remiremont at a court of love. After deciding that nuns should bestow their 
favors on clerks instead of knights, the Cardinalis domina pronounces a stringent curse 
upon all those who “in their blindness upon laymen waste their kindness.” See the 
discussion in C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (London, 1936), pp. 18-20. 

20 Alanus de Insulis, De Planctu Naturae, ed. Thomas Wright, The Anglo-Latin 
Satirical Poets (London, 1872), m1, 520-21. 

21 Thomas Arnold maintained that it was “impossible to come to any certain con- 
clusions” regarding the authenticity of this tract, but that certain aspects of the in- 
ternal evidence were “satisfactory enough” to identify Wyclif as its author. See John 
Wyclif, Select English Works, ed. Thomas Arnold (Oxford, 1871), 1, 267-337. 

2 See James A. Work, “Echoes of the Anathema in Chaucer,” PMLA, xtvu 
(1932) 419-30. (Work’s article has greatly aided my investigation of the history of the 
anathema in medieval literature.) 

% Phillip Sidney, The Defense of Poesy, ed. A. S. Cook (Boston, 1890), p. 58. 
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fully examined with the tradition of the anathema in mind, their 
quality of wit and their richness of metaphor are enhanced. In the 
short lyric, The Curse, Donne threatens ‘“‘whoever guesses, thinks, or 
dreams he knowes” who is the poet’s mistress with the following 
punishments: that he fall in love with a woman who loves only his 
purse and who will yield to all his foes; that the woman who is scorned 
by all others will scorn him; that he be torn between fear of losing a 
woman and the shame of getting her; that he be wracked by madness 
and by gout; that he be not truly repentant but be anguished merely 
because he has gained a bad reputation; that he rot in poverty because 
an incestuously begotten heir seized his lands; that his sons inherit 
nothing but his infamy; that he become the victim of parasites he has 
wasted his sustenance on; and (perhaps most significantly) that he 
dream treason, believe that he meant to perform what he dreamed, 
confess his dream, and die for it, and “‘no record tell why.” The simi- 
larity of the maledictions often pronounced in medieval anathemas 
and those pronounced in The Curse seems plain, even to the parallel 
between the fates of the seditious Dathan and Abiram and the fate of 
Donne’s intruder who would dream treason, confess it, and die for his 
treason. 

And hence Donne’s use of a religious conceit in The Curse indicates 
the presence of more than a merely nervous concern with the dis- 
covery of a secret love affair, and more than the conventional attitude 
a lover should display concerning the code of discretion. Donne’s affair 
is more than private; it is, in the witty and metaphorical sense, holy. 
The intruder who might identify the poet’s mistress would be guilty of 
more than indiscretion; he would be guilty of blasphemy. Thus the 
pronouncement of the curse, with its overtones of the medieval anath- 
ema, makes Donne the priest who excommunicates the impious 
violator of love’s holy laws. With the spiritual and mundane conse- 
quences of impiety once meted out by Rome still not too remote in the 
Elizabethan consciousness, Donne’s anathema takes on added force 
and significance—and wit. And even the wit may have a double edge, 
for the parodies of the anathema form and language in all three poems 
under consideration are, in themselves. satiric: in providing wit for his 
poems, Donne provided a sharply pointed satire for his Anglican con- 
temporaries. 

The Bracelet, though certainly more urbane than The Curse, con- 
tains a similar strategy in its treatment of the anathema tradition. The 
poet complains about the high cost of replacing his mistress’ bracelet 
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which he has lost, and toward the end of the poem he pronounces a 
fantastically heavy curse upon anyone who might find the lost brace- 
let. He hopes that the finder will be ‘‘chained to hellish pains”; that he 
will find a poison that will “‘rot his braine”’; that he will find libels or 
some “‘interdicted thing” which will bring his ruin; that he will suffer 
from venereal diseases, impotency, gout, and ‘“‘want after plenty”; 
that all the “plagues of travellers, love, marriage”’ will afflict him; and, 
again perhaps most significantly, that he will be bribed by ‘‘foreign 
gold” to betray his country, yet fail in his betrayal and in being paid. 
Donne then advises the finder of the lost bracelet “to repent’’; repent- 
ance, of course, will deliver him from the poet’s damnation. 

Once more a knowledge of the language of anathema reveals wit 
that, on first glance, might be overlooked: the pun on the word angel 
becomes very elaborate. The poet must have twelve gold angels melted 
down to make a bracelet to replace the one he lost. And thus the poet, 
in an obviously comic role this time, continues the pun on angel which 
he has used throughout the poem: the finder of the old bracelet must 
be cursed by the poet-priest for keeping the lost angels in that bracelet! 
Only if he restores these lost—and therefore fallen?—angels can the 
anathema pronounced against him be lifted, for no man should consort 
with fallen angels. But the pun works in yet another way. We are 
struck with the notion that the lost bracelet becomes, through the 
language of the curse employed in the poem, a holy relic. The finder of 
this relic must, of course, be cursed for laying profane hands on that 
which properly belongs to the priest and priestess of love, the poet and 
his mistress. The poet has constructed a tour de force of sheer wit and 
he insures our admiration by ending the poem in a series of puns on 
“restorative” and ‘‘cordial’’: if the bracelet is not restored, Donne 
hopes that it will go to the finder’s heart—where it will kill him—be- 
cause gold, after all, is a “‘cordiall.”’ 

In the third poem under consideration, The Expostulation, Donne 
again employs a religious vocabulary to describe his love affair. The 
poet begins with an angry outburst against his mistress’ apparent in- 
fidelity, becomes immediately contrite, and says that he ‘“‘prophanes” 
his loved one in calling her unfaithful. He maintains that the dissolu- 
tion of the love affair was caused by a third party (a “‘black wretch’’) 
who “betrayed” the confidence of his mistress. The ‘“‘cunning”’ of that 
“treacherous breast” in whom she confided caused suspicion and 
jealousy in the minds of the lovers. Thus the devilish intruder must be 
cursed, and Donne visits upon him the usual punishments: that he 
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suffer the fate of Cain; that he be shunned by “all eyes”; that he deny 
God three times without “remorse’’; and that wolves, vultures, swine, 
ravens, and the King’s dogs feed upon his corpse. Again, these punish- 
ments—ostracism, infamy, Cain’s curse, eternal damnation, and the 
excommunicate’s burial—are unmistakable echoes of the traditional 
anathema. 

“Now I have curst, let us our love revive,” says Donne as the poem 
nears its end. As in the two poems just considered, the poet-priest has 
excommunicated the blasphemous violator of holy love. This intruder 
now banished, the love affair can be resumed. Thus the sin of the third 
party was more than indiscretion; it was a serious attempt at betrayal; 
it was a grievous failure to understand or to believe in™ the values of 
the religion of love as practiced by the poet and his beloved. 


™ Unbelief can be construed as a mortal sin. See, for example, Aquinas, IX, 
120-47. 





JOHN DONNE’S PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 


Dennis B. Quinn, University of Kansas 


All of Donne’s sermons are expositions of Biblical texts, and Walton 
reports that Donne began preparing his sermons by searching for a 
text. “The text saves us,’’ says Donne himself. Yet on Donne’s ap- 
proach to the Bible, scholarship offers but doubtful and conflicting 
opinions. There is no prevailing view, although recent studies dis- 
credit the idea that Donne interprets the Bible “‘allegorically.’” The 
present study defines Donne’s principles of interpreting the Bible by 
examining both his explicit statements on Biblical exegesis and his 
general exegetical practice. It is also necessary to indicate (if only in 
passing) Donne’s relation to contemporary exegetical problems. 


I 


The outlines of Donne’s approach to the Bible appear in his earliest 
theological writings. There he shows no fear of reason or scholarship as 
tools of Biblical exegesis, but he flatly rejects polemical, theological, 
speculative, literalistic, and allegorical approaches. He cleaves instead 
to the Anglican position, which attempts to avoid excesses in main- 
taining a balance of reason and faith. 

In Biathanatos (1608) and Essayes in Divinity (ca. 1615) Donne 
seeks a position midway between obscurantism and “curiosity” as 
regards the knowledge of God. In his discussion of the three books of 
knowledge—the Register of the Elect, the Bible, and the Book of the 
Creatures—Donne rejects both the presumption of a direct revelation 
of the first book and the rationalism of Raymond de Sebonde, who 
holds that the last book is sufficient.? In Essayes, as in Book III of 
Biathanatos, Donne affirms with Protestantism the primacy of the 


1 E.g., Ruth Wallerstein, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Poetic (Madison, 1950), 
p. 72. Miss Wallerstein allowed me to read the chapter on Donne’s exegesis in her 
forthcoming book on Donne, but my work has developed independently. Helen 
Gardner, in the most thorough study to date, contends that Donne’s primary concern 
is always the literal and historical sense, and that from this he distinguishes other 
senses sharply and completely: The Limits of Literary Criticism, Riddell Memorial 
Lectures, 28th series (London, 1956), pp. 40-55. 

2 Donne, Essayes in Divinity, ed. Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 1951), p. 7; references 
hereafter incorporated into the text are to this edition. 
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Bible. He is not naive about its clarity, however, and sees the need for 
some authority and some restriction of reason. The Bible, though open 
and accessible to all, is difficult and therefore must be protected from 
abuse by certain restrictions of the Church; viz., it is to be interpreted 
in the light of man’s natural limitations, with the “great reserv’d 
mysteries” being left unquestioned; further, the interpreter must have 
“inward humility, and outward interpretations.”” One must neither 
explore too curiously what is beyond human powers (as does Pico, 
“of an incontinent wit, and subject to the concupiscence of inaccessible 
knowledges and transcendencies ..., ” Essayes, p. 13), nor rely too 
heavily upon personal judgment. 

Unrestrained individualism in exegesis had led to abuse of Scrip- 
ture. Some claim, says Donne in Biathanatos, that “they have the 
light and authority of Scripture, when, God knowes, truth, which is 
the light of Scriptures, is Divine, truely under them, and removed in 
the farthest distance that can bee.” Such men take up “‘any small 
place of Scripture,” which will “bee of any use for justifying any 
opinion of theirs,’ and then like goldsmiths “they extend it so farre, 
and labour, and beat it, to such a thinnesse, as it is scarce any longer 
the Word of God. ...”’ Clearly Donne is thinking of the controver- 
sialists, especially the continental Protestants or the Puritans, who 
were notorious for claiming too much divine enlightenment.* That 
Donne here wishes to distinguish the Anglican position from that of 
the more radical reformers is confirmed by his next remark: ‘‘But since 
the Scripture itself teaches . . . (That no Prophecie in the Scripture is 
of private interpretation,) the whole Church may not be bound and 
concluded by the fancie of one, or of a few. ... ”* Again, in the Es- 
sayes, he attacks the polemicists: “ ... since controverted Divinity 
became an occupation, the Distortions and violencing of Scriptures, 
by Christians themselves, have wounded the Scriptures more then the 
Old Philosophy or Turcism’”’ (p. 39). The chief abuse has been, he con- 
tinues, the lifting of words, phrases, sentences, and verses from their 


* Hooker speaks of the Puritans’ “racking and stretching” of Scripture, Laws of 
Eccl. Pol., 11, viii, 5. See also Laws, Preface, vm, 7. 

* John Donne, Biathanatos, a facsimile of the First Edition (New York, 1930), p. 155; 
references hereafter cited in the text are to this edition. Cf. Hooker, “But for the most 
part, even such as are the readiest to cite for one thing five hundred sentences of holy 
Scripture; what warrant have they, that any one of them doth mean the thing for 
which it is alleged? Is not their surest ground most commonly, either some probable 
conjecture of their own, or the judgment of others taking those Scriptures as they do?” 

WS, II, Vii, O. 
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larger context and twisting them to fit prejudices and systems, thus 
“making the word of God not such,” that is, not truly what God in- 
tended to say. 

Donne himself was, of course, an able polemicist, but Pseudo- 
Martyr (composed in 1609) is conspicuously free from the barrage of 
proof-texts which supports King James’ A Premonition to All Most 
Mightie Monarches (1609). 

The speculators and the proof-text men are not the only exegetes 
whom Donne censures. The literalists Donne criticizes by the way 
when he mentions Emmanuel Sa, “‘who in his notes is more curious, 
and superstitious, in restoring all the Hebraismes, and oftentimes 
their interpretations then perchance that Church [the Roman Catholic] 
would desire at his hands” (Biath., pp. 157-58). As for allegory, he 
groups with “‘unsincere translation, to justify our prejudices” the 
“curious refinings of the Allegoricall Fathers,’”’ which make of the 
Scriptures “‘which are stronge toyles, to catch and destroy the bore 


and bear which devastate our Lords vineyard, fine cobwebs to catch 
flies; and of strong gables,...the threads of silk-worms, curious 
vanities and excesses...” (Essayes, p. 40). Allegories tend toward 
detailed and minute parallels which distract attention from the central 
meaning of the text. 

This implies, notice, that allegory is subject to abuse, not wrong in 


principle. Elsewhere, speaking of the peculiar excellencies of the Bible, 
Donne approves the classic basis of typology: ‘‘And as Lyra notes, 
being perchance too Allegoricall and Typick in this, it hath this in com- 
mon with all other books, that the words signifie things; but hath this 
particular, that all the things signifie other things” (Essayes, p. 8). 
Donne cannot mean here that the general principle is too allegorical 
and typological; otherwise he would not commend the idea. It must be 
the “all” which Donne wishes to qualify.’ Donne wishes to restrict, 
not eliminate, the basis of allegory and typology. 

What, then, is the true method of interpreting the Bible? “ .. . the 
word of God is not the word of God in any sense then literall, and that 
also is not the literall, which the letter seems to present, for so to 
diverse understandings there might be diverse literall senses; it is 
called literall, to distinguish it from the Morall, Allegoricall, and the 


5 Cf. Lyra, Prologue to Glossa Ordinaria, in Migne, Patrologia Latina, cx, 
col. 25C. (All references to Migne’s editions will be reduced to PL, followed by vol. 
and col. numbers.) Lyra is following Aquinas (S.7.1, 10), who is following Augustine 
(De Trin., PL, xtvi, 1068). 
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other senses; and is that which the Holy Ghost doth in that place 
principally intend:) ...” (Essayes, pp. 39-40). Once again, Donne is 
trying to find a middle position. The broad sense of the literal inter- 
pretation as defined by Aquinas® provided ground from which one 
could reject both the literalistic and the fanciful without rejecting the 
services of either scholarship or spiritual insight. The other three tradi- 
tional senses are by definition not literal, but it is clear that within the 
literal interpretation as here defined there is room for more than his- 
tory or even more than that “which the letter seems to present,’’ more 
than the “obvious” sense of the words.’ The pejorative connotation 
of the three spiritual senses seems to make a literal “allegory” un- 
thinkable. But all Donne had in mind was the eschewing of nonliteral 
senses, with which allegory, tropology, and anagogy had become 
synonymous. It cannot even be said that Donne held that the Holy 
Ghost need have one and only one intended meaning, although He 
might “principally” intend but one. 

Donne’s own exegetical practice in his early prose works is rigor- 
ously literal. In Biathanatos he criticizes interpretations of Job accord- 
ing to scholarly principles: a word may not be taken in a sense differing 
from its usage elsewhere in order to suit an argument; no argument 
can be founded upon an interpreter’s extension of a metaphor in the 
text; context and general intention of the author must be observed.® 
Of those who attempt to rationalize Job’s suicidal inclinations, Donne 
notes with scorn the literalistic interpretation of Sixtus of Sienna (with 
Sa, another Jew converted to Catholicism) and the excessively mys- 
tical interpretation of St. Gregory (Biath., pp. 158-62). Similarly in 
Essayes Donne casts out interpretations of Genesis which are alle- 
gorical, over-Christianized, too literally historical, metaphysical, or 
mystical. 

Donne’s foundation for interpretation, however, is not reason and 
scholarship. Again and again in the welter of conflicting views, Donne 
returns to the Augustinian principle that understanding proceeds from 

*C. Spicq, Esquisse d’une histoire de l’exégése latin au Moyen Age (Paris, 1944), 
pp. 249-50. Cf. Augustine, Christian Instruction, trans. John J. Gavigan, in The Fathers 
of the Church, u (New York, 1950), Bk. I, ch. 36, pp. 56-57. 

7 Mrs. Simpson’s account of Donne’s exegesis fails to take this fact into account— 
A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1948), pp. 270-71. 

8 These principles for the analysis of a Biblical or literary text were not, of course, 
invented by Renaissance humanists. See Allen Gilmore, “Augustine and the Critical 
Method,” Harv. Theol. Rev., xxx1x (1936), 141-63. Cf. Abelard, Sic et non, PL, 


CLXXVIII, 1339-49. For Augustine’s relation to Empire scholarship, see Henri-Irénée 
Marrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique (Paris, 1938), pp. 426-30. 
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faith. He prefaces his meditation on Genesis with a classic quotation 
from Augustine on the interior truth of faith which is in tune with the 
truth of Scriptures. Donne then cites Aquinas on the primacy of faith, 
for “‘we are not under the insinuations and mollifyings of perswasion, 
and conveniency; nor under the reach and violence of Argument, or 
Demonstration, or Necessity; but under the Spirituall, and peaceable 
Tyranny, and easie yoke of sudden and present Faith” (Essayes, p.16). 

From this survey it is clear that Donne is fully aware of contempo- 
rary problems of Biblical exegesis. He is trying to avoid the errors 
which vitiate the interpretations of his own day—their tendentious- 
ness, unimaginative literalism, speculative fantasy—as well as the 
errors of past exegesis—its allegorical ingenuity, historical and lin- 
guistic ignorance, and slavish devotion to tradition. He espouses the 
rule of faith as well as the rules of good scholarship. This broad and 
entirely wholesome orientation Donne never lost. The sermons con- 
firm this and provide materials for a more systematic and detailed 
account of his exegetical theory and practice. 


Ii 


With all the Reformers Donne insists that the Bible is the only source 
of conclusive truth in religion. Only in the Scriptures is there certitude 
for faith.* Unaided reason can lead us from the existence of God (Ser- 
mons, VIII, 224-25) to the necessity for written scriptures, and to 
identification of those scriptures with the Bible. With acceptance of 
the inspired validity of the Bible man discovers a “new faculty of 
reason,” faith (Sermons, 111, 352-62; cf. 1, 298). This is not, of course, 
to say that reason has no place in divinity. Donne even goes so far as 
to say that the truths of religion may be “‘deduc’d” out of the Scrip- 
tures (Sermons, vit1, 73-74); but he is not concerned, in his sermons, 
with natural theology. A sermon is for edification, a lecture for teach- 
ing doctrine (Sermons, viu1, 95).'° 

With all the Reformers Donne also insists that in matters necessary 
for salvation, the Bible is clear, making the application of reason un- 
necessary. ‘‘That which Christ hath plainly delivered is the exercise of 
my Faith; that which other men have curiously disputed is the exercise 
of my understanding,” and it is faith upon which salvation hinges. In 


® The Sermons of John Donne, ed. George W. Potter and Evelyn M. Simpson, 9 
vols. published to date (Berkeley, 1953-62), vit, 75; hereafter cited as Sermons. 

10 This sermon (Vol. vim, No. 2) is a lecture, by the way, and, interestingly, it is 
full of allusions to Scholastic disputes over doctrinal and speculative issues. 
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these matters exegetical apparatus is a liability associated with curi- 
osity. “It is the Text that saves us; the interlineary glosses, and the 
marginal notes, and the variae lectiones, controversies and perplexities, 
undo us” (Sermons, 111, 208). The Bible is, indeed, difficult, “‘full of 
knots, full of scruple, and perplexity, and anxiety, vexation, if thou 
wilt goe about to entangle thy selfe in those things which appertain 
not to thy salvation .. . ” (Sermons, 11, 308). Donne never tires in his 
criticism of the allegorical Fathers, the Schoolmen, the speculative 
philosophers, the Trent Roman Catholics, and the Dissenters—all of 
whom get involved in disputes concerning mysteries beyond reason or 
concerning indifferent points subject to merely probable reasoning." 
Controversy is not proper matter or method for a sermon (Sermons, 11, 
320—again he contrasts the sermon and the lecture). 

If Donne accepted the Protestant emphasis upon the Bible as the 
final authority in matters of faith, and if he joined the Reformers in 
their distrust of reason applied to the mysteries of faith and in their 
insistence on the clarity of essential doctrines, nevertheless he balked, 
with the Church of England, at individual determination of which 
doctrines are essential and at interpretation of even the “‘clear places” 
by the individual. The Gospel is the record of saving truth, but it is 
judged by the Fathers and by “that which all Churches alwayes have 
thought and taught .. . ” (Sermons, 111, 209). The doctrines of salva- 
tion are clear in Scriptures, but mysterious insofar as they cannot be 
fully understood by the “eye of nature’ nor by learning, nor by the 
state, nor by a privately revealed “prophecy.” One sees, rather through 
the eye of the Church, which has a warrant to search Scriptures and 
discover “‘the sense of the Holy Ghost in them” (Sermons, vi11,227—28). 
But, once again, Donne is thinking of matters essential to faith; he is 
requiring a court of final appeal, a rule of faith with a broader basis 
than Luther’s ‘‘analogy of faith,’’ which amounts to interpretation of 
Scriptures by Scriptures. 

On matters not necessary for salvation (and necessary doctrines 
are few) Donne allows reason very considerable play. Aside from broad 
orthodoxy Donne reveres patristic exegetical opinions, but they have 
binding force only when they are unanimous. Upon occasion Donne 
will fall back on the Church, its translations or traditions, but only 


“On the “allegorical Fathers” see, e.g., his criticism of Gregory Nazianzen’s 
inquiry upon the Trinity, Sermons, 111, 143; on Origen’s allegorical pursuit of mysteries, 
vil, 177, and rx, 85; on the Schoolmen, vu, 137; the Cabalists, 11, 330; the Trent Ro- 
man Catholics, 111, 209; Protestant controversialists, rx, 214; Dissenters, v1, 319. 
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after determining that there is no good reason for departing from them 
(e.g., Sermons, Vil, 120; VI, 241). One need hardly demonstrate Donne’s 
interest and skill in controversial divinity; and he is no less curious in 
his sifting of the possible readings and senses of a text. Nevertheless, he 
has Augustine’s poignant sense of the difficulty of the Bible. Donne 
never ceased his searching of the Scriptures with every human resource, 
but he never had the illusion that his conclusions were definitive. ‘“‘The 
best men are but Problematicall, Onely the Holy Ghost is Dogmati- 
call...” (Sermons, v1, 301). The exegete seeks the intended meaning 
of the Holy Ghost, but this “‘literall sense is not alwayes to be dis- 
cerned,”” because the divine Author does not always speak clearly 
(Sermons, v1, 62). Even Christ sometimes used obscure figurative 
language. The New Testament, however, is much clearer than the Old, 
where Christ was revealed to the Jews obscurely in types and simili- 
tudes.” 

But what can the exegete do with passages so obscure that reason 
seems unable to determine which interpretation reflects the intention 
of the Holy Ghost? Donne turns directly to Augustine. What the Holy 
Ghost speaks is the truth or charity; so if an interpretation is con- 
sistent with truth and charity, it will be a good interpretation whether 
one is sure that it is the intention of the place or not. 

Let him that findes a true sense of any place rejoyce in it, Let him that does 
not beg it of thee, Utquid mihi molestus est? Why should any man presse me, 
to give him the true sense of Moses here, or of the holy Ghost, in any darke 
place of Scripture? Ego illuminem ullum hominem, venientem in mundum? 


saies he [Augustine]; Is that said of me, that I am the light that enlightened 
every man, any man, that comes into this world? (Sermons, 1x, 95) 


Donne then sets down the boundaries for interpreting those places 
where the literal sense is doubtful—Augustine’s rules of faith and 
charity. This guiding principle is behind most of Donne’s exegesis, 
preserving it from the notorious narrowness and aridity of much 
Renaissance and late-Reformation exegesis and preaching. 


III 


Do these emphases on the obscurity of Scripture and on interpreting 
by the rule of faith mean that Donne feels free to ignore the literal 
sense, to abandon his imagination to allegories? 


12 Sermons, Vil, 351 and 306, where it is noted that the Law is clearer than the 
light of nature, that the Gospel is clearer than the Law, and that the Church is clearer 
than the Gospel. 
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The definition of literal as that which the author intended is always 
in Donne’s mind. In his Easter sermon in 1624, Donne states his central 
principle in the same terms as in Book II of Essayes in Divinity (pp. 
39-40), but in greater detail. The literal sense is “not alwayes that 
which the very Letter and Grammer of the place presents, as where it 
is literally said, That Christ is a Vine....” The “very letter” for 
Donne is narrow and excludes figures of speech; but the true literal 
sense, the intent of the author, may be expressed ‘‘by allegories, by 
figures.” Donne has in mind more than figures of speech here, for he 
goes on to say that Genesis interpreted too figuratively robs us of the 
Christian history of Creation; on the other hand a too literal inter- 
pretation of Apocalypse 20:6 led to millenarianism and buries us in 
the “‘carnall things of this world” while depriving us of spiritual conso- 
lation. Donne then gives a literal sense, that the Resurrection of the 
text is different from the general Resurrection; he then gives a “‘figura- 
tive, allegoricall, or mysticall” sense, that a spiritual Resurrection is 
intended. Evidently both senses comprise the intended meaning of the 
text. Donne wishes to establish a minimum literal sense to guide fur- 
ther explication. He immediately admits that there is no way to tell 
whether his or any one else’s interpretation is true (Sermons, v1, 62-63). 
The best one can do with figurative texts is take care not to destroy the 
minimum literal sense, preserve the analogy of faith, and advance the 
devotion of one’s auditory. As with Augustine this is an admonition 
for prudence and humility. Donne is not eager to find hidden spiritual 
meanings. When he chooses to try, however, he follows Augustine’s 
prescription: the letter is the foundation, the rules of faith and charity 
are the guides.” Such spiritual-literal interpretations are not common 
in Donne; they occur especially in handling texts from books like 
Apocalypse, Psalms, or Isaiah. And Donne always complains about 
the difficulty of such texts. 

Donne consistently maintained that a strict literal sense is always 
preferable to a figurative interpretation. ‘‘We have a Rule . . . which 
is, Not to admit figurative senses in interpretation of Scriptures, where 
the literall sense may well stand . . . ” (Sermons, vii, 193). In rejecting 
a Christological interpretation of Lamentations 3:1, “I am the man 

% Cf. Augustine, Confessions, xu, chs. 18-32. For Augustine’s dictum that the 
history is the foundation of the spirit, see Sermo 2, PL, xxxvuiu, 30-31. Cf. De Gen. ad 
lit., PL, xxxiv, 21—a classic citation; and Hugh of St. Victor, Didascalicon de Studio 


Legendi, ed. Brother Charles H. Buttimer, Cath. U. of Amer. Stud. in Med. and Ren. 


Lat., x (Washington, 1939), 129. Cf. also Christian Instruction, Bk. III, ch. 10, p. 
129, and ch. 15, p. 135. 
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that hath seen affliction,” in spite of patristic authority in its favor, 
Donne points out that the whole chapter would have to be read figura- 
tively, and “‘it behoves us to maintain a literal sense and interpreta- 
tion of all Scriptures.” He freely criticizes the Fathers for their 
habitual application to Christ of historical references in David and 
Ezechiel (Alford, 1, 249). 

As a result of its dubiety, figurative interpretation is never ac- 
ceptable as proof, even if such an interpretation is regarded as literal 
by the expositor. “... Saint Augustine says, Figura nihil probat”’ 
(Sermons, 111, 144). In a long attack on Bellarmine’s figurative reading 
of “Baptism” in I Corinthians 15:29 as proof of purgatory, Donne 
says, ‘‘Now the sense which should ground an assurance in Doctrinall 
things, should be the literall sense.” Instead of the natural sense of 
baptize, Bellarmine takes it to mean a baptism of tears. He unques- 
tionably thought of this interpretation as the intended meaning of the 
text (he cites two similar figurative uses of the word by Christ— 
Matthew 20:22 and Luke 12:50). But Donne rigidly insists that an 
interpretation based on anything but a strictly literal meaning is auto- 
matically uncertain and hence invalid as proof (Sermons, vil, 191-96). 

For determination of the literal sense Donne relied heavily upon 
current Biblical scholarship. D. C. Allen has shown that in the matter 
of establishing a text Donne was more careful than the average 
preacher but below the standards of scholarship in Andrewes and Hall. 
Mr. Allen concludes that Donne made no effort to secure the best pos- 
sible reading.* Donne himself would surely admit that he was no 
textual scholar and no philologist, and possibly with apologies. But he 
would add that since he was composing sermons rather than lectures, 
his time was better spent on matters other than the precise wording of 
the text. He could object further that his efforts to secure the central 
literal meaning of the text were not insignificant, whether or not he 
were so nice about the most precise wording. Donne felt that there is 
such a thing as excessive or misused scholarship. Noting that the angel 
who told of Christ’s departure from the tomb (Matthew 28:6) did not 
quote Christ precisely, Donne attacks the “impertinent curiosity of 
those, who though the sense be never so well observed, call every thing 
a falsification, if the place be not rightly cyphard, or the word exactly 
cited; and magnifie one another for great Text men, though they under- 


4 The Works of John Donne, D. D., ed. Henry Alford, 6 vols. (London, 1839), v, 
305; hereafter cited as Alford. 


18 Don C. Allen, “Dean Donne Sets His Text,” ELH, x (1934), 208-29. 
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stand no Text, because they cite Book, and Chapter, and Verse, and 
Words aright...” (Sermons, rx, 205-206). In another sermon he 
observes that neither the Apostles, Christ, nor the Holy Ghost “‘were 
so curious as our times, in citing Chapters and Verses, or such distinc- 
tions, no nor in citing the very, very words of the places” (Sermons, 
v, 44)."° 

On the authority of the original text Donne has no reservations 
whatever (Sermons, v1, 230). It has been argued that Donne thought 
the Vulgate the best Latin translation because he quotes it most often 
and often without criticism.'’ But the fact that this was the text he 
knew best and perhaps loved best does not prove that he regarded it 
as the most accurate Latin version. It is true that upon rare occasion 
Donne will admit that he chooses a reading which differs from the 
original; but in such cases he notes that there is no essential difference 
in the sense of the two readings (Sermons, 1x, 226—27),'* or that the 
reading is useful for purposes of edification (Sermons, 111, 106).!* 


IV 


It is clear that Donne understands and respect the literal sense and the 
tools of contemporary scholarship. The fact remains that the main 
focus of his sermons is spiritual or moral, not historical. Donne often 
begins with the literal sense and then shifts to a “useful’’ or “con- 


venient” interpretation which is nonliteral or less certainly literal. Are 
these spiritual interpretations in fact allegories? Are they, rather, 
typological in character? Or is Donne’s moral sense merely an applica- 
tion or accommodation of the Biblical text and not exegesis at all? 
Each hypothesis can be supported, but none is correct. 

One can detect traces of the “four-fold interpretation” in Donne.?° 


6 Cf. Donne’s Pseudo-Martyr, “Preface to the Reader’: “I doe not alwayes pre- 
cisely and superstitiously binde myself to the words of the Authors. .. . ” 

17 Allen, “Deane Donne Sets His Text,”’ p. 224. 

18 Cf. Sermons, 111, 314-16, where Donne discusses osculamini filium. See also 111, 
119, on the sense of the text for the sermon. 

19 In the misreadings which I cite—here and in Sermons, 1x, 226-27—Donne refers 
to Tremellius as his authority for departing from the original. 

2° Pere Henri de Lubac corrects modern naivetés about the fourfold method in 
his essay, “‘Sur un vieux distique: la doctrine du ‘Quadruple sens,’ ” M élanges offerts au 
R. P. Ferdinand Cavallera (Toulouse, 1948), pp. 347-66. That the method was much 
abused by the unimaginative, there can be no doubt. Behind the idea, however, is the 
Pauline and patristic letter-and-spirit distinction (allegory, tropology, and anagogy 
comprising the spirit). Furthermore, the different senses represent an authentic Chris- 
tian dialectic. As Pére de Lubac explains, they represent different aspects of a single 
reality: allegory is still the history, but understood and believed; morality is the doc- 
trine applied and lived; and anagogy is the doctrine fully and pefectly revealed. 
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In his Easter sermon of 1620, Donne takes up three “expositions au- 
thorized by persons of good note in the Church.” In Apocalypse 20:6, 
“Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first Resurrection,” there 
are three possible senses: the resurrection of the Church from persecu- 
tion in Biblical times, resurrection from the death of sin, and the 
resurrection into heaven after death. To these Donne adds his own 
“fourth sense, or rather use of the words’’—the Resurrection of Christ, 
upon whom all resurrection is founded. These senses correspond to the 
historical, tropological, anagogical, and allegorical (Sermons, v1, 63-64). 
Here Donne is merely using the traditional pattern to illuminate the 
classical stages or aspects of Christian experience. All of the “‘senses”’ 
are in fact “applications,” ‘‘uses,”’ and hence take on a moral rather 
than an “allegorical” cast. Another very significant use of the four 
senses occurs in Donne’s second sermon on Genesis 1:26, “Let us 
make man, in our image, after our likeness.”” Donne takes up each of 
the ways in which man is in God’s itmage—in Nature, Grace, and 
Glory, i.e., literally, allegorically (the image is God’s gifts or grace to 
the Church), and anagogically. Donne concludes the sermon with a 
special application of the text to the congregation, exhorting them to 
guide their conduct by a consciousness that they are made in the 
image of God. In connection with the second sense, however, Donne 
develops the theme of applying Christ to ourselves in the sacraments 
of the Church. One cannot here complain of any rigid or artificial ap- 
plication of the ‘‘four-fold interpretation.” In this case Donne may well 
have been unconscious of the exegetical pattern, and it is after all 
irrelevant. He is tracing the fundamental Christian dialectic which is 
behind the four senses and which informs the thought and interpreta- 
tion of the great meditative exegetes like Augustine and Bernard. The 
context makes the lineage conclusive. The image of God appears to 
man under various aspects—in nature, in the Church and in man— 
and the Bible provides men with tools by which these aspects may be 
studied and applied. 

Donne’s frequent use of the spiritual sense and his rare use of the 
two- or three- or fourfold ‘“‘method” do not make him an “allegorist.” 
He does not find Christ everywhere in the Old Testament; he never 
uses the text as the basis for a detailed and continuous allegorical 
meaning; he does not pursue recondite truths obscured by the letter; 
and only seldom does Donne extract from his text a spiritual or figura- 
tive meaning which instructs quid credas. 

Donne sometimes discerns principally intended meanings which do 
not appear on the surface of the text. Such interpretations arise espe- 
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cially in connection with the Psalms and other poetical or prophetic 
books. The basis of literal interpretations which are beyond the letter 
is the unity of the Bible, the intimate connection between Old and 
New Testaments.” Citing Augustine’s brief distinction between the 
Old and New Testaments—Timor and A mor—Donne says, “yet in this 
they grow all one, that we determine the Old Testament, in the New, 
and that we prove the New Testament by the Old; for, but by the Old, 
we should not know, that there was to bee a New, nor but for the New, 
that there was an Old; so the two Testaments grow one Bible...” 
(Sermons, v1, 112). The Old Testament served chiefly to speak of the 
Christ to come. ‘‘The greatest part of the old Testament is Prophecy, 


and that is especially of future things.” Christ gives the Bible its unity, 
for He is the 


subject of the Word of God, of all the Scriptures, of all that was shadowed in 
the Types, and figur’d in the Ceremonies, and prepared in the preventions of 
the Law, of all that was foretold by the Prophets, of all that the Soule of man 
rejoiced in, and congratulated with the spirit of God, in the Psalms, and in the 
Canticles, and in the cheerefull parts of spirituall joy and exultation, which 
we have in the Scriptures; Christ is the foundation of all those Scriptures, 
Christ is the burden of all those Songs; Christ was in sermone then, then he 
was in the Word. (Sermons, 1, 287-88) 


Donne proceeds, in this sermon, to discuss the whole of God’s plan 
for men. In the Creation God first provided the book of the creatures 


through which man can by reason alone reach some knowledge of God. 
The Old Testament gives ‘more particulars, yet it was in dark 
speeches, and in vails . . . but de futuro, by a way of promise, and of 
a future thing.” Finally God made men Christian by sending the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, who teaches and applies Christ to men in the 
Gospel (Sermons, 1, 289-92). The Bible is an organic manifestation as 


1 Pere Jean Daniélou has attempted to justify the typological sense (the meaning 
of things as distinguished from the meaning of the words) both historically and theo- 
logically. He distinguishes typology from allegory, discrediting the latter by deriving 
it from Philo and the Gnostics, who discovered their philosophical systems in Scripture: 
Sacramentum Futuri (Paris, 1950); “Les Divers sens de l’Ecriture,” Ephémérides 
Théologicae Lovanienses, 1 (1948), 119-26. Pére Henri de Lubac has pointed out, how- 
ever, that the Latin Fathers did not themselves distinguish allegory from typology, 
and that patristic “spiritual” exegesis at its best shares the historical foundation of 
what we now think of as typology: “ ‘Typologie’ et ‘Allegorisme,’” Rech. de Sc. 
Relig., XxxIv (1947), 180-226. Donne’s terminology is as chaotic as Jerome’s or 
Augustine’s, but he affirms with them that events of the Old Testament foreshadow 
events in the New; and this is a conception which may not be dismissed with terms 
like “‘allegorical.” 
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well as a history of God’s conversation with men; and the conversation 
continues in John Donne as a preacher. The important thing to observe 
here, however, as regards typology, is the implicit analogy of the 
creatures and the types as visible signs of God the Father and God the 
Son respectively. The Old Testament provides a kind of natural knowl- 
edge of Christ—although the Christian has the great advantage of 
reason illuminated by faith, and is, thus, better equipped to see the full 
significance of the types (Sermons, vi, 315 and 349). 

Donne did not by any means regard all traditional typology as part 
of the literal sense. In rejecting the usual typological reading of Paul’s 
advice to entertain strangers, who may be “‘angels unawares,”’ Donne 
says, “‘Ireneus thought it, and expressed it so elegantly, as it is almost 
a pity, if it be not true; Imseminatur est ubique in Scripturis, Filius 
Dei...” (Sermons, 111, 140). Nor are all of Donne’s typologies in- 
tended as literal; in the sermon just mentioned he goes on to say that it 
is ‘‘a lovely and religious thing, to finde out vestigia Trinitalis” as often 
as possible, but for purposes of meditation rather than literal exegesis 
(Sermons, 111, 144). However, it is to typology that Donne turns most 
often when he presents an interpretation which is not according to the 
strict letter but is still intended by the Holy Ghost. 

Frequently even Donne’s applications of the letter and his purely 
nonliteral interpretations have a typological foundation; that is, with- 
out impairing their historical reality, he makes use of the great persons 
and events especially of the Old Testament as prophecies and symbols. 
But while it is useful for us to distinguish legitimate typology from 
fanciful allegory, we must beware of imposing our terminology and 
conceptions upon Donne. He, with the whole of the Western tradition, 
did not distinguish allegory, typology, and mystery. It was a common- 
place from Augustine to Donne that all “spiritual” senses should be 
founded in the letter, which expresses res, which in turn had, especially 
in the Old Testament, prophetic or messianic significance. 

There are in Donne definite remains of the old body and soul, 
letter and spirit duality which makes the literal equivalent to the 
natural or carnal.” One instance has already been cited—when Donne 


This great Pauline conception has been much studied: Robert M. Grant, The 
Letter and the Spirit (London, 1957), treats the earliest patristic stage. Beryl Smalley, 
The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, Eng., 1952), pp. 1-26, 
shows the significance of the idea in the whole patristic tradition. For the significance 
of the idea in the Middle Ages, see Spicq, Esquisse d’une histoire, pp. 19-26 and 267-88. 
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warns that an excessively literal interpretation of Apocalpyse 20:6 
threatens to sink us in the merely carnal (Sermons, v1, 62). In another 
place he is explicit. Of the text, ‘‘my moisture is turned into the drought 
of summer,” there is ‘‘a literall, and a spirituall, a naturall and a morall 
sense.” The literal sense expresses a physical drying up and an inability 
to weep (Sermons, 1X, 290). Similarly, the words of Genesis, “Let us 
make man in our image,” mean (‘‘and most literally this is the inten- 
tion of the text”’) that man is in God’s image in nature. The two spirit- 
ual senses which Donne adds (and the first of which, he suggests, may 
be literal) deal with man as the image of Grace and Glory (Sermons, 
1x, 85-91). Wherever, in fact, there is a physical image or figurative 
language in the text, Donne is likely to slip into this patristic pattern 
(e.g., Sermons, 1, No. 2; Alford, 11, No. 50). 


v 


It is most historical and most accurate to think of Donne’s sermons as 
spiritual or, specifically, tropological exegesis. Their central concern is 
the Christian soul. Donne applies the text to his auditory. This appli- 
cation or “‘use of the words” Donne frequently calls a “spiritual exposi- 
tion” or “meditation”—Bernard being for Donne “that Father of 
Meditation” (Sermons, 111, 145). But is this application really part of 
the meaning of the text or is it merely something which the preacher 


derives—only an accommodation? Is Donne’s moralizing the ethical 
moralizing of Calvin and Erasmus or the spiritual moralizing of Au- 
gustine and Bernard? 

Donne’s “‘use” of the words and things of the Bible derives from 
the Augustinian conception of the Bible as a spiritual instrument, not 
from the modern view of it as a historical document.* We noticed 


*% Sixteenth-century exegetes made the distinction. E.g., Luis de Leén opposes 
spiritual tropology to literal tropology, which is “ethical or didactic”: Un tratado 
inédito y desconocido de Fr. Luis de Leén sobre los sentidos de la Sagrada Escritura, ed. 
O. G. de la Fuente (El Escorial, 1958), pp. 323-24. 

* The Platonic ideal of using all lower things as steps toward the Ideas is behind 
this conception of the Bible as an instrument of salvation. Hence Augustine points 
out that “the whole temporal dispensation” was created for our use in attaining the 
twofold love which leads to salvation. “Whoever, then appears in his own opinion to 
have comprehended the Sacred Scriptures, or even some part of them, yet does not 
build up with that knowledge the two-fold love of God and his neighbor, ‘has not yet 
known as he ought to know.’ Yet if anyone has derived from them an idea that may 
be useful to him in building up this love, but has not expressed by it what the author 
whom he is reading demonstrably intended in that passage, he is not erring dangerously 
nor lying at all” (Christian Instruction, Bk. I, chs. 35-36, pp. 56-57). Cf. St. Bernard, 
In Cant., Serm. 51, PL, CLXxxit, 1027A. Richard of St. Victor, who emphasized the 
literal sense both in theory and practice, wrote a spiritual commentary on the Psalms. 
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earlier Donne’s strictures on the misuse of the Bible, and we saw too 
his clear distinction between the sermon and the lecture. What is the 
proper use of the Scriptural text? Cast upon reason or philosophy or 
morality “to try how the Scriptures will fit all them,”’ the Scriptures 
are “past thy fadoming ... But draw the Scriptures to thine own 
heart, and to thine own action, and thou shalt find them made for 
that...” (Sermons, 1, 308). Search the Scriptures, Donne advises, 
with the purpose of finding “‘the histories to be examples to me, all the 
Prophecies to induce a Savior for me, all the Gospell to apply Christ 
Jesus to me... .”’ Search as one searches a wardrobe, not to make an 
inventory but to find something fit to wear (Sermons, 111, 367).% A 
sense of Christ’s relation to the individual soul is for Donne the essence 
of faith itself (Sermons, vii, 229-31; VII, 351). And it is precisely this 
sense which the Ministry of Christ is supposed to inculcate (Sermons, 
vu, 267-68; Alford, m1, 280). This is that which the Holy Ghost in- 
tended to be preached (Sermons, vil, 328-29), the “Sermon of the 
Sermon” (Sermons, vii, 293). This end is never out of Donne’s mind as 
he reads the Bible and as he preaches its text. It is the basis of Donne’s 
predominantly tropological exegesis.” 

Donne’s moral sense, however, is not the moralizing of Calvin, who 
set the tone for sixteenth- and seventeenth-century exegesis. Calvin 
finds a natural morality in the advice and example of David and Job. 
Calvin in the preface to his great commentary on the Psalms pictures 
the Psalter as an anatomy of the soul, for it represents every affection 
of man and shows man in every relation to God. Most of the preface is 
a detailed parallel of Calvin’s own life to that of David. But this is not 
the Christian nosce teipsum of Augustine, Bernard, the Victorines, and 
Bonaventure. It is the natural morality one learns from the acts of the 
saints; knowledge of one’s own weaknesses and temptations teaches 
one what to avoid and what to seek. Similarly Luther in his preface to 
the Book of Psalms shows that the life and sayings of David are more 
useful than the popular lives of the saints. In neither writer is there the 
traditional sense that knowledge of the soul is the same as knowledge 
of God. 

To Donne, David and Job are examples which imply promise of a 


% This conception of the Bible as a personal message of love to the individual 
soul was especially dear to Bernard. See references in P. Dumontier, Saint Bernard et 
la Bible (Paris, 1955), pp. 68-69. 

% Donne’s conception of tropology may be compared to that of the great medieval 
encyclopedist Denis the Carthusian: ‘“Sensus vero tropologicus est, quando ea quae 
de Christo vel de sanctis scribuntur et recitantur ad nostram moralem informationem 
aptantur et exponuntur”’ (Elucidatio in Psalmos |Munster, 1892], I, x). 
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Christ applicable to all Christian souls (Sermons, vu, 75). It is a sacra- 
mental relationship, not a purely natural one. It is this application of 
Christ which distinguishes the New from the Old Dispensation, the 
Jew from the Christian: the Jews of the Old Testament were but 
grammar-school boys learning to recognize the significance of types 
and figures of Christ and the Sacraments; Christians are university 
students coming “from Grammar to Logick, to him that is Logos it 
self, the Word; to apprehend and apply Christ himself. ... ”’ And it 
is in this very context that Donne turns to Augustine’s method of ap- 
plying Christ, self-knowledge.”” For ‘‘every man hath a glasse** in 
himselfe where he may see himselfe, and the Image of God, sayes that 
Father, and see how like he is to that” (Sermons, vii, 351-52). 

Possibly Donne would allow, if pressed on the matter, that even 
where the literal sense is clear, probable spiritual ‘‘senses” have a 
share in the intended meaning. His habitual use of the term “principal 
intention” implies that there might be a secondary intention—unveri- 
fiable, perhaps, but still intended. Donne never suggests that he him- 
self is in any sense personally and directly inspired to preach. But the 
priesthood and its office of preaching in the Church are instituted and 
directed by God, and to that extent are instruments of the Holy Ghost 
(Sermons, v1, 282—where the Church is said to “actuate” Scriptures, 
to “make them ours’). Preaching, moreover, does not teach doctrine 
or philosophy but applies Scriptures to the sin and soul of the hearer; 
and that is all the Holy Ghost intended to be preached (Alford, 1, 
193-94).”* God’s ministers are sealed officially; they have a warrant 
to interpret Scriptures and have the power to apply them to other 
men (Alford, 11, 282-83). 

Does this spiritual or Augustinian approach make Donne “‘medi- 
eval’’? Does he retreat from the new literalism, or does he simply fail 
to see the irreconcilability of the old and new methods? Neither, I 


27 On “Christian Socratism” see Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages (London, 1955), ch. 11. For the traditional association of self- 
knowledge and tropology, see the account by Jean Chatillon and William-Joseph 
Tulloch in their introduction to Richard de Saint-Victor, Sermons et Opuscules S pirituels 
inédits (Paris, 1951), 1, xlvi-l. 

28 The mirror image has a venerable history: cf. Augustine, En. in Ps., PL, xxxvu, 
1338; Gregory, Moral. in Job, PL, Lxxv, 553D; Pseudo-Hugh, Sermo 9, PL, cLxxvu, 
g1oB. 

29 Donne’s emphasis on the application is not supported by Protestant theorists: 
Hyperius scarcely mentions application—The Practice of Preaching, trans. John 
Ludham (London, 1577); William Perkins considers it important but not essential— 
The Arte of Prophecying, trans. Thomas Tuke (London, 1607). 
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should say. It will not do to see Donne’s exegesis as either medieval 
and “allegorical” or as modern and “‘literal.’”” He found it possible in 
both theory and practice to deny neither letter nor spirit—just as he 
denied neither reason nor faith, body nor soul, man nor God. The 
sermons demonstrate once more Donne’s astonishing power to unite 
perennially wedded yet warring forces at the very time when they 
seemed about to undergo permanent alienation. Furthermore, while 
Donne might be “hummed against” by either scholars or enthusiasts 
with some justice on minor points, his central exegetical principles and 
practice are beyond reproach from either side. And those principles 
make it possible for Donne to avoid the crudities of his day while 
carrying on the central Christian tradition. 





DECORUM, ETHOS, AND PATHOS IN THE HEROES 
OF ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY, WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO HAMLET 


Charles O. McDonald, Bowling Green State University 


I 


In recent years students of Elizabethan tragedies have made various 
attempts to suggest that the protagonists of these plays be analyzed 
according to some underlying pattern or decorum of character-creation 
as internally consistent; i.e., as psychologically understandable, even 
predictable in behavior—such attempts most often utilizing ‘“hu- 
mours” or other contemporary psychological theories. Perhaps the 
best known of these studies is L. B. Campbell’s Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Heroes Slaves of Passion, in which we are led through the mazes of 
medieval and Renaissance psychological theorizing, “humours” and 
other, to the conclusion that the characters of Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
endowed by their creator with certain “humours” and passionate 
traits, cannot help being what they are. Driven by some overmaster- 
ing passion and/or “humour” (the terms often being used in confus- 
ing juxtaposition), their actions are eminently intelligible and predict- 
able once we know the theory behind their creation.' 

The difficulty with these theories, of which Miss Campbell’s is the 
most notable and erudite, is that they fly squarely in the face of what 
we see in the plays themselves. Too often, the Elizabethan tragic fig- 
ures are presented with sharply stated, mutually exclusive, and 
morally significant alternatives of which one must be chosen willy- 
nilly; too often these characters, exhibiting now one motivation, now 
another, vacillate in that choice and subsequent similar ones and in 
acting on them: in sum, we are genuinely surprised by the turns of 
character and event too often to subscribe to any claim that psycho- 
logical, behavioristic consistency in character-portrayal exists in 
Elizabethan tragedy. The classic example of the inconsistency we 
have described is, obviously, Hamlet with his fitful activity-melan- 
cholic passivity, his wool-gathering irresolution of the first three and 


1L. B. Campbell, Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes Slaves of Passion (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1930), pp. 22-38. 
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one-half acts, and his decisive, man-of-action character in Act V; and 
anyone familiar with the Elizabethan drama can think of a half-dozen 
other examples. 

By even the most sympathetic critics of these plays, however, this 
failure of ‘“‘consistency”’ in character—this ‘‘apsychological” behavior 
of the character and apparent irrationality in the author’s depiction 
of him—is often considered a defect in dramatic structure. Coupled 
with the Elizabethan fondness for debate over antithetical points of 
view, it is singled out by Madeleine Doran as the basis for an acute 
and disturbing observation on the architectonics of many plays by 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries: 

The habit of mind fostered by the debate leads, I believe, to greater 
structural defects that mere runaway speeches. ...It may be responsible 
for the unresolved oppositions in The Merchant of Venice, Richard II, and 
Julius Caesar; in The Revenger’s Tragedy, in The White Devil, and in the Bussy 
and Byron plays. All these plays are characterized by a puzzling failure of 
direction because two or more ethical points of view are unreconciled. On the 
one hand, we see Vittoria, without explanation or apology, guilty of adultery 
and at least connivance at murder, if nothing worse; on the other hand, we 
see her in the trial scene nobly at bay. We readily adopt with Vindice the 
ethic of revenge; yet we are asked to displace it on the instant with the ethic 
of legal justice which suddenly appears at the end of the play. Bussy steals 


Montsurrey’s wife, yet self-righteously feels put upon when Montsurrey comes 
to take his revenge.” 


Miss Doran adds to our problem of consistency in character a problem 
of consistency in moral tone which results not only from ‘“‘habits of 
debate” in the plays but also from our bewilderment in the face of the 
characters’ motivations and actions. That is, our moral sensibilities are 
engaged not only by debate and by the “two or more ethical points of 
view”’ suspended within it, but also by our inability to see any clear 
pattern of character consistency, rationale, or decorum, our inability 
to distinguish clearly between predictable and unpredictable, admir- 
able and unadmirable, heroic and villainous behavior—unless we 
subscribe to some crude sort of exemplum theory of tragedy in which 
the protagonist is seen as a clear example of how not to act.* 


2M. Doran, Endeavors of Art (Madison, 1954), p. 318. 

* As does Miss Campbell, passim. However well lumping together great tragedies 
and The Mirror for Magistrates illuminates the moral climate behind both, it entails a 
gross aesthetic confusion. Miss Doran, though wisely rejecting any exemplum ex- 
planation of tragedy, seems uneasy doing so, and in need of some other kind of moral 
certitude about character and theme before being satisfied with the aesthetic worth 
of a tragedy. 
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I think there is an answer to some of these questions about charac- 
ter analysis and evaluation in tragedy and, hence, about the aesthetic 
evaluation of the play as a whole. The following remarks are designed 
to present that answer, largely on the basis of a distinction between 
the parts of a man’s character suitable for comic and tragic treatment, 
a distinction (made by the classical rhetoricians and well-known in the 
Renaissance) between a man’s ethos, his characteristic or “‘consistent”’ 
turn of mind, his reason and habitual behavior, and his pathos, his 
passions, those surging intermittences of irrational and unpredictable 
emotion in no way consonant with his ethos, which come over him in 
moments of crisis. In the final section of this paper, I shall try to 
illustrate that distinction through an analysis of the characterization 
of Hamlet and the structure of Shakespeare’s play about him. 


II 


In the world of comedy, literary criticism has commonly recognized 
that all things are distorted in a consistent direction from a norm as- 
sumed to exist outside the play in the rational part of the audience’s 
mind. Thus the critic’s demand for consistency is met, is, indeed, 
vital to the existence of the form; for without this constant deviation 
in one direction, without the decorum of the comic “humour,” a con- 
sistent or habitual aberration from the norm in a character’s disposi- 


tion and mode of thought, laughter cannot exist.‘ In the world of 
tragedy, however, there is no such assumed norm; each issue is a 
dilemma, both horns sharp and offering no easy purchase to the pro- 
tagonist who faces them alone and with all precedents in abeyance. 
And this solitary character, too, is an individual in the strictest sense, 
obeying at no level but the most superficial the behests of charac- 
terization by “type’’—rigidly decorous behavior for the soldier, the 
king, the scholar, etc.—and subject to no ordinary psychological the- 
ories of behavior since he is constantly racked by the pressure of pas- 
sions beyond the normal. The tragic character responds as best he can, 
often fitfully, to the agonies of spirit occasioned by the abyssal moral 
doubts and ambiguities of his world and by his own nature as both 
compliant and rebellious part of it. That he is “inconsistent,” not 


4 E.g., Jonson’s idea of laughter at the “humour” of knave or fool, Hobbes’ of 
laughter through our sense of superiority to the characters, Fielding’s of a character’s 
“affectation”; Freytag’s of a perceived disparity, Bergson’s of a mechanical parody 
of reality in the comic world, Freud’s of an antisocial urge; all imply the existence 
of such norms. 
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obeying neat psychological rules or falling into an exact “humours” 
pigeonhole, should occasion no surprise, for there is no completely rea- 
soned or reasonable solution to any of the problems of the world of 
tragedy. If there were, then doubt (and hence tragedy) and the 
moral importance of its choices would vanish. Certainly Albert Cook’s 
suggestion—of a symbolic contrast in which comedy results from the 
knowledge of the “golden mean,” of the “probable” and actual in 
society, while tragedy is the product of a solitary “dark voyage’ into 
the unknown and often unknowable “wonderful” of the individual 
soul—is a fruitful one for all modern considerations of the significant 
differences between the genres.® Existing historical evidence suggests 
that the Elizabethan dramatists shared our skepticism about the 
possibilities of a rational or consistent solution to the problems of 
tragic character and world. 

Modern scholarship has clearly shown that in any estimate of what 
the Elizabethan writers of tragedy knew of their art and its differences 
from comedy, rhetoric looms large.’ The complete range of authors 
used in rhetorical education in Renaissance England is far beyond our 
scope, but something must be said of the “‘authorities’”’ used in teach- 
ing composition, especially those modes of composition that involved 
character-portrayal. Though there were many aids to composition— 
such as commonplace books, books of model speeches, longer excerpts 
from the classics—the books which truly governed the Renaissance 
student were relatively few, and of central importance among these is 
the elementary composition handbook or Progymnasmata of Aphtho- 
nius, a Greek sophist of the fourth century A.D. Many, if not most, 
Renaissance English schoolboys learned the basic forms of composi- 
tion from Aphthonius—in a Latin translation by Johannes Maria 
Cataneus and Rudolphus Agricola, edited by Reinhard Lorich, who 
added a considerable number of scholia (from Cicero, Quintilian, and 
other sources) and supplementary themes to Aphthonius’ rather 


5 A. Cook, The Dark Voyage and the Golden Mean (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), chs. 
I and II, passim. 

® For surveys of Renaissance English knowledge and use of rhetoric, see: C. S. 
Baldwin, Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice, ed. D. L. Clark (New York, 
1939); T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Smali Latine and Lesse Greeke, 2 vols. 
(Urbana, 1944), cited parenthetically below; D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in the 
Renaissance (New York, 1922); W. G. Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (New 
York, 1937); W. S. Howell, Logic and Rhetoric in England 1500-1700 (Princeton, 1956); 
Sister Miriam Joseph, Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts of Language (New York, 1947); 
also M. Doran, op. cit. 
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modest little rules and exempla.’ Later in the student’s career, par- 
ticularly in the universities, other masters were given him—Cicero, 
Quintilian, lesser men of the classic period, and the Renaissance 
adapters and interpreters of these, including Erasmus, Susenbrotus, 
Sturm—though the exercises taught by Aphthonius were never totally 
discarded as the formal bases for composition in the various rhetorical 
genres.® 

Aphthonius inculcated into pupils a love of debating and explor- 
ing moral issues. His work contains pairs of complementary exercises 
organized on the basis of antithetical processes of moral evaluation, 
among which are three exercises in character-drawing, two, Laus and 
Viluperatio, obviously antithetical, and a third, Ethopoeia (subdivided 
into Ethopoeia and Pathopoeia in Lorich’s notes), producing another 
complementary antithetical pair of less obvious design. While Laus 
and Vituperatio are appropriate to a forensic or other speaker defend- 
ing or prosecuting a client, or praising an ally, or blaming an enemy, 
they nonetheless contain much that could be used by a practicing 
dramatist, and were so used by Shakespeare.’ 

However, the third exercise, Ethopoeia, the art of characterization, 
was even more pertinent to a dramatist’s particular problems. 
Aphthonius establishes two threefold divisions of ethopoeia: first, there 
is a generic division, ethopoeia, idolopoeia, and prosopopoeia, in which 


the latter two, dealing with speeches which might be given to spirits 
(cf. the Ghost of the elder Hamlet) and to personified abstractions, 
respectively, do not basically concern us; second, a division of etho- 
poeia proper, the characterization of a fictive or mythic person: 


7 Copy consulted: APHTHONII SOPHISTAE / PROGYMNASMATA / 
PARTIM A RUDOLPHO AGRICOLA, / partim a Ioanne Maria Cataneo Latinitate 
Donata: / Cum luculentis & Utilibus in eadem Scholijs / REINHARDI LORICHI / 
HADAMARII/.../LONDINI/.../ ANNO 1583. / as reproduced by University 
Microfilms, S.T.C. Series, case 28, reel 166 (STC #701). See also Greek text, ed. H. Rabe 
(Leipzig [Teubner], 1926); English tr., Ray Nadeau, Speech Monographs, xvii (1951), 
264-85; a list of Renaissance editions of this widely used book is given by D. L. Clark, 
“The Rise and Fall of Progymnasmata in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Gram- 
mar Schools,” Speech Monographs, x1x (1952), 259-63; see T. W. Baldwin, 1, 288 ff., 
for evidence of use in many English curricula and by Shakespeare. Note also the 
Renaissance free paraphrase of Aphthonius, R. Rainolde’s The Foundacion of Rhetoricke 
(1563), ed. in facsimile by F. R. Johnson (New York, 1945). In the English schools, 
however, the Lorich-edited Latin text was never supplanted by Rainolde’s version 
(cf. Johnson, pp. xii—xiv). 

8 E.g., Milton’s so-called “Academic Prolusions” are University specimens of 
progymnastic thesis; see D. L. Clark, John Milton at St. Paul’s School (New York, 
1948), Pp. 247. 

* T. W. Baldwin, 1, 330-36. 
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Passive, which expresses the emotions, what 
they pertain to; in short, what the motion of the 
mind signifies; for example, what words Hecuba 
might utter after Troy’s destruction. 


There are, indeed, Moral, which depicts the characteristics [habits] 
three kinds of jonly; for example, what a backwoodsman might say 
ethopoeia. on first seeing the ocean. 


Mixed, which mingles the characteristics [hab- 
its] and emotions equally; for example, what Achilles 
might say over the slain Patroclus when he had de- 
cided to fight. For the decision reveals the character- 
istics, the slain friend the emotion.'® 





Of the three kinds of ethopoeia, the second, moralis, is closely re- 
lated to comedy, and specimens of the backwoodsman’s speech exist, 
the primary humor of which is derived from having the rustic flatly 
deny the evidence of his senses for anything so improbable as the sea; 
he is of a stubborn, skeptical, and stupid ‘“‘humour”’ in the technical 
Galenic senses of that word." The other two kinds of imitation— 
“‘passive,” or “‘passionate,” the expression of the emotions, repre- 
sented in Hecuba’s lament, and “‘mixed,” the conjunction of habits 
and emotions, represented in Achilles’ speech—are equally clearly 


related to the techniques and actual subject matter of tragedy. 
Lorich includes a model speech of ‘‘passive’” or pathopoetic lamenta- 
tion by Hecuba in his edition, and Shakespeare utilizes her as “‘the 


10 Aphthonius, sigs. X7"-X7": 


Passiva, que exprimit adfectum, ad quem pertinet, quae 
prorsus animi significat motum: ut qualia verbo Hecuba 
faceret, Troia subversa. 

Dividitur autem Moralis, quae mores solos depingit, ut quid diceret medi- 
Ethopoeia namque Alia. { terraneus primum conspicatus mare. 

Mixta, quae mores habet pariter, & adfectum, ut qualia, 
loqueratur Achilles super occiso Patroclo, cum pugnare 
decrevisset. Mores enim consilium habet, adfectum vero 
amicus occisus. 

1 The implications of ethopoeia for Renaissance comic character-portrayal are 
discussed by M. T. Herrick (Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century (Univ. of Illinois 
Stud. in Lang. and Lit., xxxrv, Nos. 1-2], 1950, pp. 132 ff.). Herrick notes that in addi- 
tion to the important authorities Aphthonius and Quintilian, Cicero and Hermogenes, 
the other leading classical authorities on rhetoric, also exhibit concern with the prob- 
lems of ethos, though not with their dramatic applications. Hermogenes’ directions for 
ethopoeia are close to Aphthonius’, who seems to have drawn them from Hermogenes. 
The Renaissance English schoolmasters preferred Aphthonius simply because his text 
provided illustrative examples (supplemented considerably in Lorich’s scholia). 
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mobled queen,” the cliché exemplar of passionate tragic suffering in 
Hamlet’s favorite speech from tragedy, which the Player delivers at 
the Prince’s request in Act II, thus providing the immediate occasion 
for the famous soliloquy which ends that act. The Player’s speech as 
an example of Aphthonian pathopoeia is analyzed by Miss Doran 
(pp. 243-44), but she does not seem to notice that it is meant in its 
extravagant and ornate figures as a burlesque example of the type 
which Aphthonius claims should be “sparing of figures” (figura 
remota, sig. X7”) and is consciously designed by Shakespeare to parody 
earlier Elizabethan tragic style and to contrast with the “real’’ or 
“serious” pathopoeia given to Hamlet in his soliloquy. 

Quintilian, a central authority for the Renaissance in matters 
rhetorical (whether in his own form or in the writings of the humanist 
rhetoricians), also pays considerable attention to ethopoetic exercises 
as good training for any budding rhetorician, orator, lawyer, or poet, 
and treats their implications fully in the Jmstitutio, VI, ii." His dis- 
cussion of ethos and pathos is of paramount importance to what I am 
trying to clarify, and it must be examined closely. First, Quintilian 
carefully defines the Greek words ethos and pathos—ethos as poorly 
rendered in the Latin mores (morals and habits) and pathos as more 
correctly reproduced by the Latin adfectus (emotion). However, the 
more cautious writers, says Quintilian, 
have preferred to give the sense of the term [ethos] rather than to translate it 
into Latin. They therefore explain pathos as describing the more violent 
emotions and ethos as designating those which are calm and gentle: in the one 
case, the passions are violent, in the other subdued, the former command 
and disturb, the latter persuade and induce a feeling of goodwill. Some add 
that ethos is continuous, while pathos is momentary. While admitting that 
this is usually the case, I still hold that there are some subjects which demand 
that the more violent emotions should be continuous. . . . Indeed I would 
add that pathos and ethos are sometimes of the same nature, differing only 
in degree; love for instance comes under the head of pathos, affection of 
ethos; sometimes however they differ, a distinction which is important for 


the peroration, since ethos is generally employed to calm the storm aroused by 
pathos. (VI, ii, 9-12 [m, 421-23]) 


The similarity of Quintilian’s argument to what we have main- 
tained in our consideration of tragic character from a purely modern 
critical standpoint is clear: pathos is the intermittent surge of emotion 
(adfectus; cf. Aphthonius’ “‘passive”’ ethopoeia, Hecuba’s lament, also 


12 Institutio Oratoria, ed. and tr. H. E. Butler, 4 vols. (London, 1922); VI, ii, 8-36 
(11, 421-39), whence all citations. 
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expressive of adfectus) which drives the tragic character to action 
often inconsistent with what we should expect from our knowledge 
of his basic “‘psychology’’ or personality; efhos, in contrast, is the 
comic character’s dependable habit of mind, his consistent “humour,” 
or psychology, in the Galenic sense. It is, of course, understood that 
the tragic character also has an ethos, a characteristic habit of mind, 
a set of traits not necessarily aberrant or amusing, but consistent; 
however, this is not the point, for it is the breaking of that ethic 
pattern by pathos, the passionate, irrational, illogical, apsychological, 
unexpected, that creates the real impact of tragedy. 

Quintilian, it is true, partially blurs the distinction (kept clear in 
other classical authors) between ethos and pathos when he says that 
“sometimes” they differ only in degree, not nature. But even he 
senses that “sometimes” they differ in nature too. The more usual 
classical interpretation would be that they are always different; 
ethos a consistent habit of mind, pathos a transient, passionate com- 
pulsion. No really complete discussion of this antithesis, which is a 
central one in Western culture, is known to me, though Miss Doran 
(pp. 232 ff.) makes a start in the right direction, citing Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric (#@n: I1, xii—xvii; III, xvi, 8-9, ra6n: LI, ii, 8 ff., III, xvii, 8), 
in which the distinction is first made, Cicero’s De Inventione (affectio, 
I, xxv), where it is briefly treated, and Quintilian; but she does not 
pursue the matter further, except to claim, as I do, that the distinc- 
tion was well known and important in the Renaissance, and that 
Shakespeare made use of it and expected his audience to know what 
he was doing.’® And again, Miss Doran uneasily raises the question of 
consistency in character: 


The bold concentration on pathos in Elizabethan tragedy, often at the expense 
of ethos, may be destructive of consistency in character, even of special 
identity. Perhaps because of our intense concern with personality, we find 
this disconcerting. (pp. 238-39) 


13 E. W. Robbins points out (Dramatic Characterization in Printed Commentaries 
on Terrence 1473-1600 (Univ. of Illinois Stud. in Lang. and Lit., xxxv, No. 4], 1951, p. 
97), that the distinction between ethopoeia and pathopoeia seems well established in 
sixteenth-century rhetoric. In addition to its use by Quintilian and by Lorich’s Aph- 
thonius, he cites Veltkirchius’ scholia to Erasmus’ popular De Copia Rerum, whence 
its English adaptation by Richard Sherry, A treatise of / Schemes & Tropes (London, 
1550], sigs. EiY—EiiiY. The designation ethopoeia, Robbins observes, is also applied to 
character delineations in Terence by Renaissance scholiasts. M. T. Herrick (Tragi- 
comedy (Univ. of Illinois Stud. in Lang. and Lit., xxxrx], 1955, p. 125), citing Quin- 
tilian, notes the occurrence of both ethos and pathos in sixteenth-century tragicomedies. 
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I am not sure what Miss Doran means by “personality’’—perhaps 
some one of the modern Freudian psychological theories—but I am sure 
that the great tragic heroes of the Renaissance plays do have indi- 
viduality—an individuality composed of both their ethic tempera- 
ments, or habitual states of mind (even “‘types” or “humours,” if you 
will), and their pathic responses to the specially intense and morally 
ambiguous situations in which they alone find themselves. The ques- 
tion may be asked most pertinently: is “special identity” in tragic 
characterization something in which we should expect consistency to 
prevail? The answer given in the following pages is “‘no,”’ and the 
result deduced from the answer is that, if we persist in such an expec- 
tation, we create an imaginary bugbear to our enjoyment of all the 
major Elizabethan tragedies. 

To return to Quintilian. Commending to his students the etho- 
poetic exercises of the oratory schools because through them practice 
is gained in portraying various ethic types with fixed habits of mind 
(like those in comedy)—“rustics, misers, cowards and superstitious 
persons” (VI, ii, 17 [11, 427])—Quintilian makes the observation we 
need to complete our argument: 

The pathos of the Greeks, which we correctly translate by emotion, is 
of a different character, and I cannot better indicate the nature of the dif- 
ference than by saying that ethos rather resembles comedy and pathos tragedy. 
For pathos is almost entirely concerned with anger, dislike, fear, hatred and 
pity. (VI, ii, 20 [u, 429]) 


Here we have the last element necessary to the basic formula for 
decorum in character-drawing in Renaissance drama, and it is one 
which confirms my original objection to equating “‘consistency” in a 
“humour,” or “type,” or complete logic in psychology, with decorum 
in tragedy, though in comedy that is clearly what is intended. Tragic 
character, on the contrary, is controlled by pathos, a more intense 
but shifting, inconsistent, apsychological thing, or group of things 
(emotions), motivating now this, now that, and subject only fitfully 
to the behests of the individual’s ethos, or characteristic modes of 
thought. Again, one thinks immediately of the archetypal tragic 
vacillator, Hamlet, and of other resolute-irresolute, admirable- 
despicable, “‘hero-villains” in Elizabethan tragedy—Bussy, Vindice, 
and Vittoria—the list could be continued at length. 


“ To anticipate, the distinction between ethic consistency and pathic transient 
reactions was well known to Shakespeare. In the play-within-the-play in Hamlet, the 
“Player King” responds to the passionate protestations of undying loyalty by the 
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Quintilian develops his final points by asserting that in order to 
excite emotion in others the orator must first feel it himself, giving 
a genuine appearance of anger to incite anger in his auditors, tears to 
incite tears, and so on. To produce these effects is difficult, he says, 
but not impossible if we body forth our vision (visio or g¢avracia, VI, 
ii, 29) of the event itself for our audience: 

I am complaining that a man has been murdered. Shall I not bring before my 
eyes all the circumstances which it is reasonable to imagine must have oc- 
curred in such a connexion? Shall I not see the assassin burst suddenly from 
his hiding place, the victim tremble, cry for help, beg for mercy, or turn to 
run? Shall I not see the fatal blow delivered and the stricken body fall? 


Will not the blood, the deathly pallor, the groan of agony, the death rattle, 
be indelibly impressed upon my mind? (VI, ii, 31 [11, 435]) 


From his forensic practice, Quintilian advances the theory that such 
dramas-in-little as the one just quoted produce in an audience through 
the rhetor’s empathetic skill a sense of the Aristotelian évapyé&a, or 
Ciceronian illusiratio, “illumination” and evidentia, “actuality,” in 
turn inciting them to passion and action™ (e.g., as Hamlet hopes to 
incite not only Claudius but himself by the play-within-the-play) ; 
and he closes the topic by exhorting the orator describing the suffering 
of others to use words, 


. .. such as we should use if we stood in their shoes. I have often seen actors, 
both in tragedy and comedy, leave the theatre still drowned in tears after 
concluding the performance of some moving role. But if the mere delivery 
of words written by another has the power to set our souls on fire with 
fictitious emotions, what will the orator do whose duty it is to picture to 
himself the facts and who has it in his power to feel the same emotion as his 
client whose interests are at stake? ... Suppose we are impersonating an 
orphan, a shipwrecked man, or one in grave peril. What profit is there in 
assuming such a role unless we also assume the emotions which it involves? .. . 





“Player Queen” with a long speech on the impermanence and irrationality of all 
passion (pathos) and on the use of one’s reason (ethos) to blunt its workings: 

What to ourselves in passion we propose, 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

So think thou wilt no second husband wed, 

But die thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead. (III.ii.204-25.) 
(All citations from The Complete Works of William Shakespeare, ed. G. L. Kittredge 
[Boston, 1936)}). 
Though the couplet verse burlesques the style of earlier English rhetorical tragedy, the 
sentiment of the whole speech is no burlesque but a serious comment on Gertrude’s 
behavior in the “real” situation of Hamlet. 

% Cf. Sherry’s A Treatise of / Schemes & Tropes |1550], sig. Eii’. 
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I have frequently been so moved while speaking that I have not merely 
been wrought upon to tears, but have turned pale and shown all the symp- 
toms of genuine grief. (VI, ii, 35-36 [11, 437, 439]) 


Ill 


To the conception of creating tragic character and inciting passionate 
action presented in the rhetorical prescriptions for ethos and pathos by 
Aphthonius, Quintilian, and some Renaissance writers of formulary 
rhetorics, the most apposite analogy in Elizabethan tragedy is from 
Hamlet, the Prince’s soliloquy (IIL.ii.576 ff.), as T. W. Baldwin once 
noted (11, 204-205). After arranging for the play-within-the-play and 
hearing the Player’s delivery of his favorite pathopoetic speech from 
tragedy, Hamlet, bitterly reflecting on the Player’s skill in working 
up real emotion, pallor, ‘‘tears in his eyes,”’ ‘distraction in’s aspect,” 
over the “fiction,” the “dream of passion” that is Hecuba (Shake- 
speare closely adapted the words of Quintilian quoted above), delivers 
his own pathopoeia, claiming that if the Player had his “cue for 
passion” he would “drown the stage with tears,” ““Make mad the 
guilty and appall the free,” though he (Hamlet) remains ‘“unpreg- 
nant of [his] cause” despite the ‘‘damn’d defeat”’ made upon his father. 

I have already suggested that the references to Hecuba here and 
in the Player’s speech which occasions the soliloquy seem to point 
to a reminiscence by Shakespeare of the Aphthonian exercise etho- 
poeia, in which she is the prototypical exemplar of pathos; and 
Hamlet’s remarks on the Player’s ease in assuming emotion are 
clearly derived from Quintilian, as is the forensic imagery of the whole 
passage. T. W. Baldwin makes a fair case for Shakespeare’s detailed 
acquaintance with the advanced rhetoric of Quintilian (11, 197-238), 
but since this would imply that Shakespeare’s rhetorical training went 
somewhat beyond the ordinary grammar-school level, I am a little 
hesitant to endorse his conclusion fully. However, since we know 
Shakespeare was thoroughly familiar with Aphthonius, no more 
knowledge on his part than that of the elementary text was required 
to direct him to the material from Quintilian which I have discussed, 
for Lorich writes a scholia on ethopoeia as follows: 


Quintilian, Book VI, Chapter III [sic]: pathos and ethos, he says, are of 
the same nature, but the former is greater, the latter less, so that love is 
pathos, charity ethos. Pathos enkindles, ethos calms: ethe are characteristics 
[mores] by which we may depict according to the conditions of the circum- 
stances, farmers, the superstitious, the avaricious, the timid, and from these 
characteristics continue the conduct of the oration. It is different with what 
is called pathos, and what we properly call our emotions, and both [i.e., 
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pathos and ethos| have different forms; the one [ethos] like comedy, the 
other [pathos] like tragedy.” 


Perhaps while using Aphthonius on Hecuba, Shakespeare had his 
attention drawn to Quintilian and found there a mode of character- 
ization appropriate to Hamlet. 

It is interesting to note that Hamlet in the soliloquy reverses the 
terms of the well-known charge made against the play by T. S. Eliot; 
i.e., that Hamlet’s passions are “‘in excess of the facts as they appear,” 
have no “objective correlative,” to use the even better known term 
the essay placed in critical currency.'” Hamlet, adapting Quintilian’s 
distinction between the feigned emotion of actors and the lawyer’s 
real emotion on behalf of his client to his own situation, accuses the 
Player of having no real “objective correlative” for his emotion 
(‘What is Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba, / That he should weep for 
her?”’), while he (Hamlet) has it (the horror of the visions of his 
father’s death and ghost and of his mother’s guilty marriage) but 
cannot be incited by these things to enough pathos for action. The 
best he can manage on the spur of the moment is to arrange the 
play-within-the-play to catch Claudius’ conscience and supply him- 
self with another item to add to his collection of ‘objective correla- 
tives,” or to revert to Quintilian’s terms, visiones, illustrationes, exhor- 
tations to action. 

The irony residing in the fact that the Player’s passion is engaged 
by “false” rhetoric (and, to everyone in the theatre but Hamlet, 
obvious ‘“‘fustian,”’ burlesquing earlier and more artificial tragedy), 
while Hamlet cannot muster pathos to deal with his “‘real”’ situation, 
should not be ignored. Nor should the accuracy of Hamlet’s diagnosis 
of himself be overlooked, for it is only in exceptional and pathos- 
arousing situations that Hamlet’s natural (ethic) bravery is coupled 
with a vis activa: e.g., when his companions try to thwart his inter- 
viewing the Ghost; when, after the play-within-the-play, he out- 
spokenly upbraids Rosencrantz for his perfidy and is seemingly ready 


6 Aphthonius, Lorich’s ed., sig. Y3": “Quintilianus libro sexto, capite tertio: 
ra0os inquit, atque #00s ex eadem natura sunt, ita ut illud maius sit, hoc minus, ut 
amor 7a@os, charitas 400s, ra8os concitat, #40s solet mitigare: #@y mores sunt quibus 
plerunque rusticos superstitiosos, avaros, timidos secundum conditionem propositorum 
efingimus, mores eorum imitamur, & ex his ducimus orationem. Diversum est huic 
quod 740s dicitur, quodque nos affectum proprie vocamus, & ut proxime utriusque 
differentiam signem, illud comoediae, hoc tragoediae simile. 

17 T. S. Eliot, “Hamlet,” Selected Essays (New York, 1950), pp. 121-26. (Cf. 
Miss Doran’s charges against other plays of lack of consistency, “unresolved opposi- 
tions” and “failure of direction.’’) 
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to kill Claudius, only to be thwarted by finding the King at prayers; 
when, after the same scene, he fears his aroused pathos might cause 
him to kill Gertrude; and, finally, when in the interview with Ger- 
trude, he, in his passion, unhesitatingly thrusts through the arras to 
kill Polonius and then cavalierly dismisses the act as one of the for- 
tunes of war. The intermittence of his passions until Act V is clearly 
forecast by the soliloquy, and his central problem in the play is the 
overcoming of that intermittence. 

We are now squarely up against the classic question of what 
causes Hamlet to delay, and the answer seems relatively obvious 
from what has gone before, and, at first glance, perhaps somewhat 
disappointing: it is his ethos—that which ‘‘soothes” pathos, according 
to Quintilian, robs it of the ability to translate itself into violent 
action, creates a stalemate until Fortinbras’ expedition to Poland sup- 
plies the final ‘‘objective correlative,” or illustratio, necessary to rouse 
Hamlet’s pathos irrevocably. But before turning to his pathos, his 
inconsistencies, let us consider Hamlet’s ethos, his consistencies. 

Hamlet’s ethos is a compound of many things, some of which 
Shakespeare perhaps derived from the play as it stood before he laid 
hand to it, others of which he must have added himself; but in 
Shakespeare’s version it is only necessary to note that all are sub- 
ordinated, as in the Act II soliloquy, to the ideas of his ethos qua ethos 
inhibiting his pathos qua pathos. The history of Hamlet criticism has 
been largely a chronicle of character analyses, each advancing a 
central “humour,” or motive, or what-have-you for the Prince’s 
delay—sanguine temperament, melancholy temperament, sexual 
neurosis, introspective philosophic bent, distaste for the imper- 
fections of mortality, dissociation from reality. Insofar as any or all 
of these are demonstrable traits of Hamlet on the basis of textual 
evidence, they may be subsumed in his ethos together with whatever 
else the individual critic may find relevant from a study of the text, 
but it must be recognized that no single factor is more significant in 
or responsible for the delay than any other and that many are opera- 
tive simultaneously at any given moment in the play.'® 


‘8 The further question of Hamlet’s madness, real or feigned, also arises here. 
Perhaps it would be ingenuous to advance the idea that Hamlet uses “madness” 
feigned as a substitute license for some action in lieu of the ultimate act (cf. Eliot, pp. 
125-26). If so, the “madness” results from a variety of causes—all those parts of his 
ethos usually advanced as causes for his delay as well as from the cause advanced 
below, his concern with rhetoric fostered by his long years as a student—and, to echo 
Eliot, it is “less than madness and more than feigned,” a substitute for the real com- 
pulsive irrationality of pathos he does not as yet possess. 
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However, one habit of mind exhibited in Hamlet’s ethos has never 
been given sufficient attention. As has been demonstrated in one way 
by this discussion of the Act II soliloquy, Hamlet, the Renaissance 
student, and hence the Renaissance rhetorician, since the terms were 
largely synonymous,’® has extreme difficulty with the art he has 
studied—difficulty which continues through Act IV of the play and 
specially reinforces the rhetorically derived antithesis of ethos and 
pathos that controls the actual patterning of his character and actions. 
In his first extended speech of the play (I.ii.76-86), Hamlet told his 
mother he knew not the meaning of the word “‘seems”’ in relation to 
emotion (pathos) and that his outward appearances of grief—black 
costume, sighs, tears, mournful face—were no true indication of his 
real feelings, but mere posturings, “actions that a man might play.” 
To one of such exquisite self-consciousness as Hamlet here exhibits 
himself to be, all words seem inadequate and artificial and mislead- 
ing, rhetorical attitudinizing, or play-acting, which is no cogent “‘ob- 
jective correlative” of real emotion. A Jleitmotiv of the play, the idea 
takes a number of different forms in it: Hamlet’s amazement set 
down in his commonplace book that Claudius’ words and deeds can 
correspond so ill, ‘That one may smile and smile and be a villain”; 
his weary and despondent reply, indicating the vanity of rhetoric, to 
Polonius’ question as to what he has been reading, ‘‘Words, words, 
words’’; his literarily inspired debate with himself in the ““To be or 
not to be’’ soliloquy; his consciousness of the awfulness of his poetry 
to Ophelia; his advice to the players not to attitudinize, but “in the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of passion,” to 
“beget a temperance that may give it smoothness’’; his speculations 
in the soliloquy which ends Act II (with which we began) over the 
contrast between his failure to translate real emotion into action and 
the Player’s apparent ease in acting out feigned emotion; his agonized 
discomfort in the latter part of that soliloquy when he views his own 
attitudinizing at that very moment, posturing which makes him 
impotent, a whore unpacking his heart with words, ineffectually 
cursing like a drab, a scullion; and, finally, his desperate attempt to 
pierce Claudius’ cold fagade by means of the play-within-the-play. 
His ethos, then, is partly the habit of mind common to all students 

1 Cf. T. W. Baldwin (11,570-71), who claims Shakespeare “consciously presents 
Hamlet as a scholar from Wittenberg.” Baldwin discusses some of the instances of 
rhetorical reference in the play mentioned below, but he takes them largely, so far 
as I can see, as a Shakespearean device for adding color and authenticity to the courtly 


and cultural milieu of Hamlet. Certainly this is part of their purpose, but there is, I 
think, much more to it than that. 
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of rhetoric, a habit of contrasting words with deeds, appearance with 
reality. Hamlet’s concerns in these passages (as has often been thought 
on other grounds) closely parallel those of Shakespeare himself as 
rhetorician and writer of tragedy, concerns which engaged his con- 
temporaries in dramatic composition also. 

Not the least important paradox of the play is Hamlet’s use of so 
many words to suggest the relative inefficacy of words as opposed to 
action to express emotion. So tightly is he imprisoned in his ethos 
that he gains a vis activa as opposed to a vis rhetorica but twice in the 
play before IV. iv: first, in the scene in which he is emotionally wrought 
upon by his success in obtaining evidence (evidentia) of Claudius’ 
crime and guilt through the play-within-the-play (his earliest effective 
illustratio, “‘objective correlative,” regardless of the artificiality of its 
rhetoric) to the extent of actually drawing sword on the King at 
prayers, only to be “‘soothed,” deterred from vengeance again by his 
rhetorically trained debating habit of mind (ethos) which suggests 
that it would not be vengeance under such circumstances; and, 
second, in the ensuing scene in which, face to face with Gertrude, 
Hamlet’s pathos is aroused by the literal illusirationes, the portraits 
of his uncle and father, and by the more ‘poetic’ illustratio of mentally 
envisioning his mother’s incestuous activities (as the Ghost has 
specifically warned him not to and from which he must save him by 
reappearing as a kind of countervision). But these are only fleeting 
bursts of pathos, and, as student, as amateur of rhetoric, Hamlet’s 
debating ethos perpetuates the fundamental pathos-ethos stalemate 
until Fortinbras’ expedition supplies, in the last deliberative soliloquy 
(IV.iv.32-66), the final feather needed to tip the scale, the last 
“objective correlative” necessary to loose Hamlet’s passion, to make 
him a man possessed by pathos for the time necessary to the accom- 
plishing of his revenge, sweeping all the outer world before him in the 
violence of his surging inner imaginings of the “occasions” which 
inform against him, the “examples gross as earth” which exhort him.” 

* Another tie between Hamlet’s delay and the ethos-pathos antithesis confronts 
us when we take into account a reason for delay advanced by Alfred Harbage, who 
writes, “Speculation over the reason for Hamlet’s hesitation to slay Claudius has been 
singularly unconcerned with Shakespeare’s hesitation to convert his hero into a villain. 
His audience would have looked askance at any slaying not committed in combat 
and heat of blood” (Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions [New York, 1952], p. 172). 
Hamlet, Harbage seems to be saying, must act so as to bring about what is usually 
described in court of law as “an unpremeditated crime of passion” of which the de- 


fendant is normally absolved. Obviously, then, the pathos Hamlet himself needs is also 
necessary to the moral world created by the play, whether that world (the strange 
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Now whether the critic agrees with Mr. Eliot or with Hamlet 
himself about the worth of the ‘“‘objective correlatives” or illusira- 
tiones given in this last soliloquy as ‘“‘great argument”’ for passionate 
action—the army of this “delicate and tender prince” going to war 
for an “eggshell,” the need to find “quarrel in a straw” concerning 
honor, the “‘father kill’d, a mother stain’d,” the ‘‘excitements of [his] 
reason and [his] blood’”—is a matter he must decide for himself, 
evaluating the rhetoricopoetic effectiveness of Shakespeare’s pres- 
entation of them through Hamlet’s eyes.” There is no doubt of 
Hamlet’s own decision that his thoughts will now be ‘‘bloody,”’ pas- 





ethical universe of revenge tragedy) be orthodox Christian or not, so that the audience’s 
(Christian) sympathy for the character may be maintained. To anticipate for a mo- 
ment, Shakespeare’s use of a noticeable acceleration in the tempo of the action and the 
close of the play after IV.iv is the only way out of a possible cleft stick; on the one hand, 
it allows Hamlet what few revenge-play heroes achieve—a legitimate excuse for murder 
through his now aroused pathos—and, on the other hand, it obviates the possibility 
of having Hamlet fall wholly back into his ethos, his rhetorical, reflective turn of mind 
that debates appearance and reality, that cannot find “great argument’”’ to cause a 
stir, that mulls over action until it would no longer be possible to say the crime was 
“unpremeditated” in the legal and moral sense; i.e., was the result of the clash of 
Hamlet’s transient yet “towering” pathos and the chain of events set off by Claudius’ 
machinations with Laertes against him. 

This exculpatory nature of Hamlet’s pathos makes the Aristotelian doctrine of 
hamartia difficult to apply to him—as it is to most of the heroes of Elizabethan and 
Stuart tragedy, with the exception of some so-called “hero-villains” (e.g., Macbeth), 
to whom the notion of a “flaw” applies all too well. However, in Butcher’s commen- 
taries on the Poetics, there is one definition of hamartia that seems helpful: “limited 
in its reference to a single act is the moral dyepria proper, a fault or error where the 
act is conscious and intentional but not deliberate [cf. the killing of Claudius]. Such 
are acts committed in anger or passion” (Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art 
{New York, 1951], pp. 318-19). Butcher notes, citing Nicomachean Ethics, V, 8, 1135b22, 
that such acts are considered délxnua, “unjust,” “morally wrong,” but that the agent 
is not considered 4&é:xos, “‘morally culpable.” If we choose to think of Hamlet as having 
hamariia at all, it is clearly of this sort. 

1 T specify “through Hamlet’s eyes,” since much of the extant criticism of the play 
evaluates these “correlatives” through the critic’s eyes, the most effective modern 
examples being, I think, R. W. Battenhouse’s ““Hamlet’s Apostrophe on Man; Clue 
to the Tragedy” (PMLA, vxvi [1951], 1112-13), which, ironically enough in view of 
Eliot’s objections to the play, interprets the value of the “‘correlatives” in terms of 
their analogies to the world of Eliot’s own “Waste Land,” and Hamlet’s reaction to 
these “‘correlatives” as those of a figure like one of Eliot’s “Hollow Men,” and the simi- 
lar Christian framework proposed by Maynard Mack (“The World of Hamlet,” 
Tragic Themes in Western Literature, ed. C. Brooks [New Haven, 1955], pp. 30-58). 
I have already implied my dissatisfaction with any fully orthodox Christian interpre- 
tation of tragedy through the earlier remarks about the necessity of doubt to the tragic 
universe, doubt and moral ambiguity that Christian theology leaves no room for in 
any ultimate sense; e.g., can we for a moment consider Hamlet’s whole course of 
action, or the ethic of personal revenge it implies, seriously within a fully Christian 
frame of reference? But this is not the place to argue such a question. 
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sionate; hereafter the play moves rapidly” to its devastating close.* 

There is no private utterance or debating soliloquy in Act V; 
Hamlet faces his world directly in passionate action, pathos. In our 
reading, the graveyard scene (V.i) is to be interpreted as a prelim- 
inary and proleptic test of Hamlet’s new found pathos against the 
world at large (his ability now, through the illustratio of Yorick’s 
skull, to deal objectively with mortality) and against all the other 
characters, especially Laertes, who, like Fortinbras, serves as a ‘‘cor- 
relative,” a spur to Hamlet’s pathos, having also lost a father as well 
as a sister, and whose easy “mouthing,” rhetorical assumption of 
grief and resolve in the graveyard (‘‘Nay, and thou’lt mouth, / I’ll 
rant as well as thou”’ [V.i.306—307], like Fortinbras’ “making mouths 
at the invisible event’’ [IV.iv.50]) Hamlet never attains in this facile 
way, as he indicates to Horatio later—‘‘But sure the bravery of his 
[Laertes’] grief did put me / Into a towering passion” (V.ii.78-79). 

The final scene, then, I consider as showing a resolute** Hamlet in 
full career of inconsistent, apsychological, and surprising passionate 
activity and in complete mastery of everyone and everything around 
him—in his cavalier dismissal of the deaths of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern while talking to Horatio (cf. the earlier dismissal of 
Polonius’ death while under the temporary influence of pathos in 
Gertrude’s chamber) ;* in his unshakable resolve to face the fencing 


= “Rapidly” because of the always evanescent nature of pathos. I believe ita mistake 
to regard the ending of Hamlet, as some have, as a “huddled,” desperate attempt by 
Shakespeare to finish an already over-long play; the speed of the ending is functional— 
as is the slowness of the earlier acts. 

* Lest we be accused of making the close of the play a purely fortuitous mechanistic 
process, notice must be taken of Hamlet’s responsibility for the denouement as opposed 
to his excul pation for it. At the end of Act III, Hamlet had boasted to Gertrude of his 
intention of seeming in accord with Claudius’ plans for him only in order to have the 
King “hoist with his own petar’” (II1.iv.207); but until Hamlet sees Fortinbras’ 
expeditionary forces and delivers the final soliloquy, there is no indication of any 
active opposition to Claudius. Only on the trip to England after IV.iv is Hamlet the 
man possessed by pathos: in his disposal of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and in his 
escape from the pirates, he enacts this pathos at first off stage, but, upon his return, 
we are to consider the change a fait accompli and, in Act V, he is to be seen as passion- 
ately, forcefully, in command of the situation, no matter who initiates any given 
portion of the action. (Cf n. 20 on his hamartia, and below.) 

* “Resolute,” not rash in his passion through the fulness of his emotions, though 
his deliberative ethos still has some power. Cf. his leashed fury toward Laertes in 
Ophelia’s grave: 

For though I am not splenitive and rash 
Yet have I in me something dangerous, 
Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand. (V.i. 284-86) 
% It should be noticed that Hamlet rids himself of these traitors through a greater 
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match; in his welcoming of a possible opportunity to deal with 
Claudius in a situation which will insure the King’s damnation (cf. 
the double entendre in his reply to the Lord who asks if he wants 
to delay the match, “If his [Claudius’] fitness speaks, mine is ready, 
now or whensoever, provided I be so able as now... . ” [V.ii.209-11], 
and also, “the readiness is all’’ passage [230-35]); in his poised and 
resolute ceremony toward the assembled court; in his dominating 
nobility in the attempted reconciliation with Laertes, who nigglingly 
refuses the offer; in his superior score in the fencing match in which 
he was supposed to labor under odds; in the fact that Laertes never 
does hit him except by a foul; in the superior skill and strength he 
exhibits in the dangerous maneuver which makes Laertes exchange 
foils at the peril of a broken wrist; and, finally, in the “‘towering pas- 
sion” displayed in his disposal of Claudius, who is but wounded by 
the rapier and whom he forces by main strength to drink off the 
poisoned cup in the very faces of the guards whom the King has sum- 
moned to protect himself. The “tempest, torrent, and... whirl- 
wind of passion” Hamlet spoke of to the players has at last been un- 
leashed, and the “temperance” with which it has been enacted has 
given it a “smoothness,” a bewildering rapidity and facility of execu- 
tion, and, yet, a devastating impact totally unlike anything we have 
seen from Hamlet previously. There is no longer any ethos, any 
rhetorical attitudinizing in Hamlet; all is pathos embodied. Critics of 
the play have endlessly debated the “humour,”’ the “reason,” or the 
“motive” for these striking changes in the Prince’s character as it is 
exhibited here in the full intensity of his passions.” 

Our wheel has come full circle, and the problem with which we 





skill with rhetoric than any evidenced previously. He describes with relish to Horatio 
his substitution of a warrant for their deaths forged by him in the best statesman’s 
style with “many suchlike ‘Ases’ of great charge” (V.ii.43) for their commission from 
Claudius to have him killed. His new proficiency with words as well as deeds also ap- 
pears in his masterly parody of Osric’s speech (V.ii.117—89) and paves the way for his 
firm yet modest address to the court and Laertes as well as for the final actions. 

* There is perhaps a partial exception: after the enaction of his passion, Hamlet 
expresses his ethic, rhetorical, and even legalistic consciousness as he asks Horatio 
to “Report me and my cause aright / To the unsatisfied” (V.ii.350-51; italics mine). 
But, at the last, the overwhelming emphasis is on the tale of passionate illustrationes 
Horatio has to tell— 

Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts; 

Of accidental judgements, casual slaughters; 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forc’d cause; 

And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 

Fall’n on the inventors’ heads. (V.ii. 392-96) 
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started, Miss Doran’s citation of a “puzzling failure of direction,” a 
suspension of “two or more ethical points of view . . . unreconciled,” 
has been shown to reside as much in the Elizabethan writers’ concept 
of character as in their love for debate, while both of these in turn 
are related to the study of rhetoric, not psychology, and the problems 
it raises about the nature of human behavior and the moral pitfalls 
in the way of meaningfully turning thoughts into words and words 
into deeds. Character-creation in Renaissance tragedy was almost 
the complete obverse of that in comedy, and, though a tragic character 
might have his ethos, his normal “psychology,” indeed, must have to 
be considered human, it was his pathos, the irresistible, apsychological, 
“inconsistent,” and ‘‘wonderful’” burst of passion experienced through 
the pressure of terrible events, that really governed, darkened, and 
deepened his character beyond anything revealed in comedy’s more 
regularized portraits. Decorum in Renaissance tragic character- 
portrayal seems to reside in consciously avoiding the recognized 
norms of habitual behavior used in comic character drawing, and 
assiduously eschewing the ethically decorous at the point of climax. 

From Aphthonius, Lorich, and Quintilian to Hamlet is a long way, 
but it is curious to think that conscientious and perhaps somewhat 
ridiculous schoolmasters of the Sir Hugh Evans or Holofernes type, 
who led their tender charges through the Progymnasmata with stops 
along the path for brief excursions into the grown-up world of oratory 
in the Jnstitutio Oratoria as their German co-pedant guided them, are 
in some measure responsible for the marvellous richness of Eliza- 
bethan tragedy in searching portraits of the terribly irrational and 
intensely individual passions which move men to both achievement 
and despair, and for dramatic structures which, taken as artistic 
wholes, can be distorted to fit a neatly consistent and rationalistic 
resolution of their characters and moral problems only at the sacri- 
fice of any real appreciation of the ‘dark voyage” of tragic man. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


A NEW LOOK AT TENNYSON—AND ESPECIALLY THE /JDYLLS 
Donald Smalley, University of Illinois 


For any one bent on obtaining as clear an idea of Tennyson as is possible 
today—of Tennyson the poet rather than Tennyson the Victorian bard as a 
prime social phenomenon of his age—Jerome Buckley’s Tennyson is an im- 
portant book.' It is of value in at least three separate ways: as a collection of 
searching analyses of the individual poems; as a synthesis of biographical and 
critical studies of recent years (its usefulness hampered somewhat by an index 
that does not adequately cover the extensive notes); and as a unified inter- 
pretive portrait that goes well beyond the material it synthesizes to develop a 
fresh view of Tennyson, a view that differs markedly from the one that still 
hangs on many walls only a little altered since it was tacked up there in the 
*twenties. 

This is a great deal to accomplish in three hundred pages. What is per- 
haps the chief defect is an uncommon one: the book could have been still 
better if it had been longer. Mr. Buckley has, as he says in his preface, “re- 
stored the poems to a biographical context,’ but he has by intention, and 
with what seems an excess of modesty, avoiding duplicating at any length 
material that is available in the standard biographies by Tennyson’s son and 
his grandson. The result is that some parts of the book, though full of fresh 
insights, read like a remarkably discerning and informed gloss for the biogra- 
phies rather than an independent narrative. Buckley’s interpretation, for 
example, of the Cambridge Aposties and what they meant for Tennyson 
demands that the reader draw on his familarity with the biographies or miss 
half the decided value of what is being said. Of Tennyson as his contempo- 
raries saw him—the Tennyson Edmund Gosse described as a “gaunt, black, 
touzled man, rough in speech, brooding like an old gypsy over his inch of 
clay pipe’’— we get very little; and we see practically nothing at all of the 
frequent unconscious drolleries of the Poet Laureate who, choosing on a 
trip to Cornwall to remain incognito, asked his correspondents to conceal his 
identity by addressing their letters simply to “‘Mr. Poelaur.”” Harold Nicol- 
son, in his vivid and still influential portrait of the poet, makes the most of 
the colorful contrasts and ironies of Tennyson’s life. Buckley, on the contrary, 
seems to reject on principle the temptation to be amusing at the expense 
of being as earnest about the evidence as is possible. 

A consciousness of his predecessors understandably colors portions of 
Buckley’s book. In his preface Buckley warns the reader that his study 
differs sharply in tone from the two other book-length critical studies of the 
last forty years—Nicolson’s “brilliant but biased” Tennyson (1923) and Paull 
F. Baum’s “scholarly but hostile” Tennyson Sixty Years After (1948). It is 
an impressive fact that after nearly four decades Nicolson’s judgments upon 
Tennyson, largely corroborated in the interim by Baum and given further 


1 Tennyson: THE GrowTH OF A Poet. By Jerome Hamilton Buckley. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xii+ 298. $5.75. 
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currency and epigrammatic point in some respects by T. S. Eliot and W. H. 
Auden, remain very much alive. There have been brief studies presenting 
Tennyson as a more profound and less simply lyrical artist than Nicolson 
allowed him to be; among the most notable are chapters in Douglas Bush’s 
Mythology and the Romantic Tradition (1937), Buckley’s own The Victorian 
Temper (1951), E. D. H. Johnson’s The Alien Vision of Victorian Poetry 
(1952), and Basil Willey’s More Nineteenth Century Studies (1956). However, 
Nicolson’s thesis that all Tennyson could be divided into two parts—the 
“black, unhappy mystic of the Lincolnshire wolds,” who wrote nearly all 
the best poetry, and the prosperous and complacent public bard, who wrote 
practically nothing of permanent value—seems still to be widely held. 

Buckley rejects both pictures that Nicolson presents us. Though we now, 
thanks to Charles Tennyson’s biography (1949), have much more material 
for painting a dark and brooding childhood for Tennyson than Nicolson was 
aware of, Buckley on the whole discounts the importance of the dark moods 
and concludes that the Somersby period was really ‘“‘a relatively happy one,” 
on which Tennyson looked back with nostalgia. Despite recurrent melan- 
cholia, Tennyson early (and not in his laureate years) began to cultivate in 
himself the virtues of “self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,’ the ex- 
cellence of these qualities having been brought home to him by seeing at 
first hand what terrible chaos an absence of them had made of the life of his 
neurotic father. As for Nicolson’s ironical view of Tennyson the subjective 
poet outside society settling himself easily into a post as complacent apologist 
for his age, Buckley shows that the data is more complex than Nicolson allows 
for. Tennyson turned out relatively little of the sort of “occasional” verse 
expected of a Jaureate and continued at times to show his old independence 
of official or popular opinion. The famous Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington (much admired as occasional verse by Nicolson), rather than 
voicing sentiments agreeable to the public or the press, held up for admira- 
tion attitudes and policies that at the time were quite unpopular and for 
that reason met with little enthusiasm, a fact that Nicolson had found puz- 
zling. The Charge of the Light Brigade did not flatter the government but “drew 
attention to a notorious blunder.” One can probably still accept as generally 
lifelike the amusing and attractive picture of Farringford that Nicolson 
weaves so skillfully for us from the available material—the island of mid- 
Victorian respectability and bardolatry in Tennyson’s “gentle, happy, 
remunerative years’’—but it is as well to be reminded by Buckley that at 
least for the earlier years of the laureateship Nicolson’s is a partial truth. 
F. D. Maurice, while suspended from his professorship under charge of 
religious heterodoxy, was heartily welcomed at Farringford, in verse as well 
as prose; and Jowett found the atmosphere of the place no barrier to his 
writing a part of his contribution to Essays and Reviews, that storm center 
of Victorian controversy, during a visit there. 

The proper division, Buckley maintains, is not the one Nicolson made 
between “the bard of public sentiments and the earlier poet of private sensi- 
bilities” but a division between Tennyson’s “uncommitted,” perfunctory 
work—his “contrived exercises in objectivity,” which “‘escape personal com- 
mitment and the burden of the self’—and the “committed” poems which 
engage all the best and most intimate resources of the poet. The “uncom- 
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mitted” poems do not begin with the laureate years but extend as far back 
as ‘The Gardener’s Daughter” (1833) and ‘“‘Lady Godiva” and “The Talking 
Oak” (1842); and it is one of Buckley’s major theses that Tennyson went on 
writing ‘“‘committed” work in his most prosperous decades. 

The two views of Tennyson presented by Nicolson and Buckley could, 
in fact, hardly be more sharply opposed. Nicolson had in his peroration asked 
his reader to forget in all charity “‘the delicate Laureate of a cautious age; 
the shallow thought, the vacant compromise,” and to remember only that 
unhappy younger Tennyson who could with lyric intensity evoke the moods 
and scenery of his native Lincolnshire. Buckley ends his book by assuring us 
that Tennyson’s art, at its highest, transcended change and “invested the 
transitory with meaning and purpose.” Whereas Nicolson, granting that 
Tennyson suffered greatly from being born into an age of bad taste, strove 
to make a case for finding some part of his poetry still worth reading, Buckley 
is determined on having Tennyson “a major poet,” the laureate “for nearly 
half a century to one of the world’s great ages,”’ the greatest poet between 
Wordsworth and Yeats. 

A comparison of Tennyson with Wordsworth and Yeats seems, in fact, 
implicit through a good deal of what Buckley has to say. A major emphasis 
of Buckley’s is the importance for Tennyson (as for the young Wordsworth 
and, with some qualification, the elder Yeats) of a sense that all seemingly 
objective appearances are illusions, and that spiritual identity is the only 
reality. A “mystical exhilaration,” never absent from Tennyson even when 
the world was doing its best to be attractive to him, pervades the poet’s 
work from his remarkable juvenile performances, Armageddon and The 
Devil and the Lady, to his last poems. It is reflected, for example, in the weird 
seizures of the Prince in The Princess; it plays a major role in In Memoriam 
and in The Holy Grail; and it is the burden of “The Higher Pantheism.” 
For Buckley, Tennyson is a profound mystic whom he can unabashedly men- 
tion in the same breath with St. Augustine or Pascal or Kierkegaard. That 
such can be names to conjure with in literary criticism is an index of how far 
we are separated from the critical and literary climate in which Nicolson 
wrote. Tennyson’s feeling for the unreality of the world and his vivid sense 
of his own spiritual identity had registered upon Nicolson, too, but not as 
something to be taken very seriously. Tennyson, he observes, was from early 
years “puzzled by the problem of personality” and “would sit upon the damp 
moss of Holywell Glen saying, ‘Alfred, Alfred,’ to himself, and again ‘Alfred,’ 
until everything became very poignant, mystical and hazy.” 

But what for some readers may prove the most valuable aspect of 
Buckley’s study is without significant parallel in Nicolson. A rereading of 
Nicolson shows, better than one’s recollection of the book, what a surprisingly 
small amount of that volume deals with the individual poems, or, aside 
from the brilliant insights of the remarkable final chapter on Tennyson as 
lyricist, with the experience of the poet himself viewed otherwise than from 
the outside, as an extraordinarily gifted but not especially friendly class- 
mate or relative might view him and discuss him. Buckley, on the other 
hand, though he has dealt with Tennyson’s poems in chronological sequence 
(largely by published volume) and in a biographical context, has also given 
close attention to the individual poems, judging each “in terms of its own 
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intrinsic qualities as a poetic unit.”” These individual] analyses make up a 
sizable portion of Buckley’s volume. Though they vary considerably in range 
and depth and the degree to which they command assent, they are nearly 
all challenging and suggestive. In them, Buckley has admirably combined 
his resources as a traditional scholar with his abilities as a critic. As scholar, 
he shows a command of text and textual variants that he employs to good 
advantage in his interpretations, for example, of “The Lady of Shalott’”’ 
and “‘Ulysses.”’ He has drawn extensively, though with a good sense of pro- 
portion, on the unpublished notebooks and other Tennyson papers acquired 
by Harvard in recent years; and he has made fine use of his signally deep 
and broad knowledge of the intellectual currents of the Victorian Age. He 
has at the same time given much attention to Tennyson’s use of symbolism. 
Especially noteworthy are his discussions of Tennyson’s “four basic images” 
in In Memoriam and Tennyson’s employment of music, wasteland, and color 
as unifying conceptions in the Jdylls of the King. 

Buckley presents such subject matter, quite properly, in a suggestive 
manner without attempt at exhaustive analysis. Nothing approaching a 
definitive treatment of Tennyson’s symbolism in In Memoriam or the Idylls 
is apt to be written (if “definitive” is not altogether a misnomer) for a good 
many years. But what Buckley has to say carries us to deeper strata in the 
personality of Tennyson the artist than anything in Nicolson’s treatment of 
either poem. The Jdylls of the King seems, in point of fact, to have been es- 
sentially a closed book to Nicolson, who, though he confessed a personal 
fondness for the work, was quite willing to jettison the whole of it as a product 
of Tennyson’s “unfortunate mid-Victorian phase.” For Buckley, Tennyson’s 
Idylls are poetry of a high order, and The Holy Grail is “the most compelling 
work” of Tennyson’s “mature imagination.” The chapter in which Buckley 
essays to establish this view, synthesizing the considerable amount of good 
critical writing that has been done on the Jdylls and adding much of his own, 
is in some respects the high point of his book. Buckley shows (as F. E. L. 
Priestley and E. D. H. Johnson have intimated before him) that the Jdylls 
represents Tennyson’s most ambitious embodiment of his lifelong preoccupa- 
tion—the conflicting claims of his external and private realities. At the same 
time Buckley demonstrates perceptively and at length that the Jdylls gives 
dramatic expression to Tennyson’s somber, disillusioned vision of the late 
nineteenth century. 

So stimulating is the subject matter of this chapter, and so vigorous is 
Buckley’s presentation of it, that the reader is likely, at least for the time 
being, to grant him his main point without reservation: the Jdylls, “the 
poet’s longest work, the most elaborately wrought, the most ambitious in 
scope,” is also, contrary to all Nicolson, Baum, and a great many other 
critics have had to say, one of Tennyson’s chief claims to being pronounced 
a major poet. Certainly no one who has read the chapter will be likely to call 
The Holy Grail, as F. O. Matthiessen did in the thirties (well in line with 
the attitudes of the time) a “denatured picture-book version”’ of the legend. 

There is still a serious question, however, whether Buckley’s account, 
which is in part a prose poem in itself, does not represent a considerable 
refinement upon Tennyson’s own creation. Buckley’s is a studiously honest 
book which (as was suggested earlier) frequently declines the chance for a 
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deft phrase or a simplified picture in order to consider the full evidence with 
as little touching up as possible. But Buckley, though he prefers high serious- 
ness to urbane phrasing where the two conflict, occasionally in his engaging 
enthusiasm for his subject assumes a sort of eloquence that may be as mis- 
leading in its way as Nicolson’s dismissive epigrams sometimes are. Conscious 
of Tennyson’s detractors, Buckley at times seems intent on setting things 
right, less as the judge conducting the trial than as the advocate for the de- 
fense. Tennyson’s stanzas on Cleopatra in “A Dream of Fair Women” do 
not achieve for every reader, even at their highest point, “‘the intensity and 
terror of heroic passion.” Nor, though Buckley admirably argues its case for 
excellence (not unaware, one would guess, that Cleanth Brooks in The Well- 
Wrought Urn analyzes the poem as a bad example), does “Break, Break, 
Break” seem quite up to being billed as “‘a miracle of verbal purity and right- 
ness.”” Buckley singles out for his chapter on the Jdylls a richly connotative 
heading (adapted from Gareth and Lynette) “‘The City Built to Music’’; and 
he ends the chapter informing us that Tennyson in The Holy Grail and in 
all the later Idylls “was wholly persuaded of the soundness of his somber 
vision and able to write with a deeply felt urgency.” The “finished poem,” 
he concludes, “itself a city built to music, attains its most compelling reso- 
nance in the overtones of his conviction.” 

It may seem poor sportsmanship to object to an author’s taking his op- 
portunity for an eloquent opening and conclusion; but in this instance the 
heightened phrasing seems definitely misleading. “Built to music” connotes 
a greater tightness of structure and a more sustained inspiration in style 
than Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King can really be judged to deliver. The 
impression of a Tennyson somewhat larger than life-size is conveyed also 
by Buckley’s dropping, in two important instances, into a phrasing that 
tends to convey prestige by association. The Jdvlls, Buckley informs us, 
“read in proper sequence, builds somewhat like Troilus” (a favorite of Ten- 
nyson’s among Shakespeare’s plays) “‘to a tragic denouement, which the 
temper of a whole civilization rather than the sin of any individua] makes 
inevitable.” The idea is an inviting one; and the reader, borne along with it, 
is inclined to believe that Buckley is saying (as he is not really saying—at 
least not explicitly) that Tennyson’s poem resembles Troilus not only in the 
way the plot goes but in creating a truly Shakespearean sweep and intensity. 
Arthur’s kingdom, Buckley observes, if it had been able to “rise in time of 
crisis to what Arnold Toynbee would call the moral challenge,’ might have 
survived its successes for a longer period. The idea is again an attractive one, 
and we are apt to take in along with it the notion that Buckley has claimed 
for Tennyson’s Jdylls a veritably Toynbeean conception of the tides and cur- 
rents of history. At times even the specific statements of the chapter strike 
one as more highly colored than a dispassionate view of the evidence would 
warrant. Thus we learn that Tennyson, having freed himself from the stand- 
ards of “realism” that had operated in the Enoch Arden volume, entered 
upon The Holy Grail “with a firm aesthetic control” and “boldly adapted 
his materials to his own vision, now sharp and coherent, of the Arthurian 
world.”’ If Buckley’s book proves, in the sequel, to exert only a negligible 
influence upon our estimation of Tennyson, then to balk at such statements 
is mere caviling. But if, as seems much more likely, this study turns out to be 
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strongly influential—if it is apt to become, as Douglas Bush has suggested, 
the standard work—then the question whether Buckley occasionally claims 
too much for Tennyson is a matter of some importance. 

A prominent theme in Baum’s Tennyson Sixty Years After, one which 
he argues cogently and for which he marshals a good deal of telling evidence, 
is Tennyson’s “incapacity to plan and manage a large whole.” Nicolson, for 
his part, felt that even in Jn Memoriam the individual poems improved 
greatly by being unbound from the mechanical design to which Tennyson 
had tied them, and would undoubtedly agree. F. E. L. Priestley, to whose 
excellent brief study of the Jdylls Buckley owes (and properly acknowledges) 
a large debt, grants that “however unified the total structure has been made 
thematically, the treatment remains heterogeneous.”’ Buckley himself, in- 
deed, remarks in passing that the style from one of the Jdylls to another is 
“as variable as the weather.” What he does not, I think, allow for sufficiently 
is the disconcerting incongruities that exist not only between Jdylls but 
within the individual poems. To turn from Buckley’s eloquent account to a 
good many parts of the work itself can be to experience a decided sense of 
anticlimax. Even in The Holy Grail, superb as the best of it is, and as Buckley 
shows it to be, there are passages that mark a sad falling-off from the lofty 
sentence of others. The passage relating Sir Percivale’s temptation by love 
and riches is an extreme but suggestive example, and it may be worth recalling 
the style and mood of it in some detail. Percivale in his wanderings comes 
upon “‘a goodly town/ With one great dwelling in the middle of it.”” Making 
thither, he is disarmed “By maidens each as fair as any flower” and led into 
hall to the princess of the castle (the dwelling of the goodly town is apparently 
a castle and the owner a princess), who causes Percivale’s heart to leap: 


... behold, 
The princess of that castle was the one, 
Brother, and that one only, who had ever 
Made my heart; for when I moved of old 
A slender page about her father’s hall, 
And she a slender maiden, all my heart 
Went after her with longing, yet we twain 
Had never kiss’d a kiss or vow’d a vow. 


Percivale had long lost sight of her and she had in the interim married and 
been Jeft owner of this establishment along with her dead husband’s “land 
and wealth and state.” While Percivale tarried, “every day she set / A ban- 
quet richer than the day before” until one fair morn while he was walking to 
and fro beside a stream running through her orchard, 


... She stole upon my walk, 
And calling me the greatest of all knights, 
Embraced me, and so kiss’d me the first time, 
And gave herself and all her wealth to me. 


This seems better suited for the fantasies of a thrifty Methodist shopkeeper 
than for the experience of a member of the Table Round who has been pursu- 
ing in the face of the greatest physical hardships and trials of spirit his vision 
of the Holy Grail. The monk Ambrosius (“surely the most tiresome of 
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question-askers,”’ Baum calls him) in his comment to Percivale does not 
lessen the impression: 
but O the pity 
To find thine own first love once more—to hold, 
Hold her a wealthy bride within thy arms, 
Or all but hold. ... 


W. H. Auden observes two problems of Tennyson’s poetry that appear 
both in and outside the Jdylls. For one thing, Tennyson’s devil of the incon- 
gruous manages to get taken along on many of his journeys into the empyrean, 
bewitching him at unguarded points into being “unintentionally funny at a 
serious moment,” a failing for which Auden provides spectacular examples. 
For another, Tennyson produces work “the badness of which strikes the 
reader as intentional,” passages which Tennyson would not have considered 
defective even if they had been called to his attention, and which “involve 
Tennyson’s personality.”” And among other passages Auden cites (as Nicolson 
had done before him) one from Tennyson’s “‘Vastness” that sets up unfortu- 
nate echoes even in the provinces of Arthur: 


Love for the maiden, crown’d with marriage, no regrets for aught that has been, 
Household happiness, gracious children, debtless competence, golden mean. . . . 


Buckley (and it would be possible to argue that he is the sounder critic for 
being able to do so) can note the bourgeois sentiment of these lines without 
blenching and go on to treat the total poem as a powerful though flawed ex- 
pression of Tennyson’s old-age disillusion. Be that as it may, Percivale’s 
adventure with the wealthy widow, like other passages of the Jdylls—too 
many to be easily dismissed—does not seem free from either fault that Auden 
mentions. At least the whole of the section dealing with Percivale’s tempta- 
tion—Percivale’s words as well as those of Ambrosius (who is prosaic by 
nature and might at a stretch be considered to speak in character)—seems 
conceived and written in what Gerard Manley Hopkins would call Tenny- 
son’s “‘Parnassian” style. An enthusiastic admirer, Hopkins by the time of 
Enoch Arden had nevertheless “begun to doubt Tennyson” and felt it desir- 
able to clarify his own attitude by distinguishing between ‘“‘Parnassian’”— 
“not in the highest sense poetry,” but what is spoken from “‘the level of a 
poet’s mind’—and “poetry proper, the language of inspiration.’’ Several 
years later Hopkins, still insisting that Tennyson on the basis of Jn Memoriam 
and earlier works was destined to be called “one of our greatest poets,” 
deplored the “want of perfect form in the imagination” which “comes 
damagingly out when he undertakes longer works of fancy, as his Idylls. . . . 
He shd. have called them Charades from the Middle Ages (dedicated by per- 
mission to H. R. H. etc).” 

The Jdylls, most critics agree, contain enough “Parnassian’” or what 
Ezra Pound called ‘“‘Tennysonianness” and other weaknesses of content and 
management to eliminate them, viewed as a sustained performance, from 
being considered the highest kind of poetry. T. S. Eliot felt that they “have 
merits and defects similar to those of The Princess.” Both poems show 
Tennyson’s inability to construct and handle an effective narrative: “‘for 
narrative Tennyson had no gift at all.” His success in Maud and in In Mem- 
oriam came because there ‘“‘Tennyson is doing what every conscious artist does, 
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turning his limitations to good purpose.” Usually along with a judgment 
against Tennyson’s ability to manage a steady flight over a long distance 
has gone a questioning of his intellectual powers in general. Nicolson felt 
that Tennyson “might well have emerged an immortal had his intelligence 
been equal to his poetic temperament.” Baum, in summing up Tennyson’s 
qualities, decides that he is “disappointing as an intelligence.” Tennyson is 
pretty clearly, we see the better for Buckley’s book, an immortal; but the 
limitation Nicolson and Baum suggest has often been the occasion of remark 
before and since. Arnold had decided, for example, as early as 1860 that 
Tennyson, “with all his temperament and artistic skill, is deficient in intel- 
lectual power,’ and Ruskin assigned him to the “second or emotional’ 
class of poets. T. S. Eliot, granting that Tennyson is ‘“‘a great poet,” though 
not of the “‘very greatest” (one’s impression is that Eliot’s great poets would 
need a sizable clubhouse), decides that Tennyson was not “‘very clear about 
what he wanted to believe: he was capable of illumination which he was in- 
capable of understanding.” 

“Tilumination” may be the key to the problem. For the underlying 
claim to greatness that Buckley urges for Tennyson both in his earlier poetry 
and in the Jdylls is largely one that does not entail what other critics seem 
to have in mind when they speak of Tennyson’s “intellectual” powers or 
his “understanding” or his ability to sustain a narrative. ‘The poet’s method” 
in the Idylls, Buckley insists, “is not the way of literary realism, and the 
philosophy that informs his poem is itself a protest against the tyranny of 
fact that enslaves the realist.’’ Certainly the great moments of the Jdylls 
(which occur in great part, as Buckley intimates, in The Holy Grail and the 
Idylls that were published with it or after it) are those in which Tennyson 
is farthest from figuring as a verse novelist (as in so large a part of Lancelot 
and Elaine, for example) or as a careful and consistent allegorist, and closest 
to appearing, startling as the idea may be at first glance, as a symbolist 
poet. It is a strange and significant fact that while middle-class Victorians 
were finding the Jdylls congenial to their tastes and ideals on one side of the 
Channel, the poem was being read on the opposite shore by an audience the 
Laureate would scarcely have anticipated or been likely to welcome—the 
French Symbolists. The point is that most of the later Jdylls can be read (as 
E. D. H. Johnson has suggested at some length) in at least two ways (or at 
least from two separate perspectives); and The Huly Grail, better than any 
of the others, can be used to illustrate the point. Here, as Buckley says, 
Tennyson was most eminently “working in a symbolic mode,” freeing him- 
self from “realism” and conveying his conceptions not on the level of rela- 
tively rational narrative but in terms of nonrational symbolism. The Holy 
Grail is indeed two poems. One is a carefully worked out homily upon the 
proper relation of faith or inspiration or vision to good works. For this reading 
the symbols of the poem serve as subordinate portions of an allegorical frame- 
work, and the high point of the piece is the concluding passage in which 
Arthur pronounces the moral: vision, except in extraordinary cases like 
Galahad’s and possibly Percivale’s, should be only an adjunct to good works. 
It should not preoccupy a good knight or distract him from meaningful 
constructive labor. This is the poem Tennyson’s large middle-class audience 
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must have read and found a noble and satisfying expression of their intimate 
beliefs. It is throughout its length, with some allowance made for the wealthy 
bride and the flatnesses of Ambrosius, a workmanlike poem; but parts of it 
will continue to register on many readers as they clearly did on Baum and 
must have done on Nicolson as the product of a Tennyson working much 
more nearly in the manner of Sir Bors, that “‘square-cut man and honest,” 
than with the magic of Merlin or the vision of Galahad. 

The other poem, which requires judicious skipping or rapid reading 
over parts of the whole, reaches its highest moments in two great symbolic 
scenes. In the first, Galahad, having negotiated the hill of a hundred water- 
courses and left Percivale at the base, traverses an endless black and evil- 
smelling swamp, part whitened with the bones of men, on bridges that burst 
into flame as he passes. Entering a boat that thereafter appears (to Percivale’s 
wondering eyes) to transform itself into a living winged creature, Galahad 
sails off into a blazing, roaring sky to be assumed at last into the spiritual 
city. In the other scene, Lancelot, after raging in the wasteland striving in 
vain to pluck his “‘one sin” from his heart, comes upon a boat half-swallowed 
in the mounds and ridges of a sea. He drives along the deep with the moon 
and the stars for seven days until on the seventh night the boat plunges to a 
stop in the sands beneath the enchanted towers of Carbonek. There, in a 
room of fire atop a tower of a thousand steps, though “Blasted and burnt 
and blinded,” Lancelot nevertheless beholds the Holy Grail palled in crimson 
samite and surrounded by “great angels, awful shapes, and wings and eyes.’’ 

These and other inspired symbolic scenes—the storm that passes through 
the land sweeping things from their accustomed places, tearing the ancient 
heraldic carvings from the walls of Camelot and heaping them in the streets, 
the wastes of sand and thorn into which the knights plunge themselves in 
the quest for the Grail, the successive visions of the Grail, which even Baum 
considers “‘beautifully adjusted and magnificently vivid” —go far toward sub- 
stantiating Buckley’s claim for The Holy Grail as the great work of Tenny- 
son’s maturity. Buckley lays stress upon them, though he wishes apparently 
to integrate them more tightly and specifically into Tennyson’s allegorical 
framework for the poem than many symbolists, living or dead, would wish 
him to do. “In trying to clear up his meaning,” as Edmund Wilson remarks 
of Paul Valéry and his poetry, it is possible that “one clears it up too much.” 
In any event, Buckley has gone a long way in his chapter on the Jdylls as 
in other parts of his book to persuade readers to look in Tennyson’s poetry 
for a kind of meaning and a kind of greatness that Nicolson and Baum make 
relatively little allowance for, but that can unquestionably be found in it. 

Buckley’s Tennyson, in sum, offers a fuller and deeper view of the essen- 
tial artist than we have had up to now. It corrects and augments and opens 
up new avenues for exploration. Of the three book-length critical estimates 
of the last forty years, Buckley’s will hereafter probably (and, I think, 
properly) be the one that most strongly colors our judgments. It is still— 
perhaps it is merely hypercriticism to state as much—a partial view. If 
Nicolson and Baum do not take the Tennyson of the middle years seriously 
enough, it seems probable that Buckley somewhat more than balances the 
scales. 
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A History or SwepisH LiTERATURE. By Alrik Gustafson. Minneapolis: Pub- 
lished for the American-Scandinavian Foundation by the University of 
Minnesota Press, [1961]. Pp. xv +[iii]+709. $8. 


The length of Professor Gustafson’s book—700 pages—does not really sug- 
gest how much material it contains. Actually, the author has shown a rare 
gift for condensing; he pays due attention to all genres, and every page of his 
book is filled with information. There is an abundance of names and titles 
and an adequate delineation of literary connections and lines of historical de- 
velopment. Even with this formidable array of material, the book is so well 
written that it is not difficult reading. Obviously intended to be a work of 
reference, it has been provided with an exhaustive index and with brilliant 
bibliographies of Swedish and English scholarly work. How much use an 
American or English reader will derive from the list of essays printed in 
Swedish journals, many of which are hard to find outside Sweden, is difficult 
to say, but the annotated bibliography gives impressive testimony of the 
author’s profound knowledge of the vast field covered by his book. There is 
also a very useful survey of Swedish fiction that has been translated into Eng- 
lish. 

Professor Gustafson’s history of Swedish literature is indeed impressive, 
and not only because of its size. He shows an amazing knowledge of various 
periods and tastes, and has solved different methodological problems with 
sound judgment. The introductory chapter on remnants of Swedish literature 
from the Viking Age gives testimony of scholarly problems which have been 
skillfully overcome; it is one of the best surveys extant. Other literary prob- 
lems are solved with the same proficiency. Naturally, it is possible to question 
some of the author’s aesthetic appraisements. When he compares recent 
poets, he shows a rather restricted appreciation of Hjalmar Gullberg as con- 
trasted to Johannes Edfelt, for example. But this is a personal question, and 
Professor Gustafson has reasons for his statements. Moreover, he has an obvi- 
ous personal predilection for the rationalistic periods, such as Realism and the 
Age of Enlightenment, but that does not prevent him from understanding pure 
romanticism and its lyric flood-tide. 

Professor Gustafson writes not only literary history but also cultural 
history of Sweden. Those parts pertaining to cultural history are the most 
perspicuous of the entire book. They explain the political, economic, and 
social development that constitutes the background of the literature. Here as 
in the more literary chapters the author shows his great ability to offer clear 
surveys. 

A Swedish reader is struck by the author’s ability to adopt a Swedish way 
of looking at his subject. To American or English readers this might at times 
become irritating. Comparisons with or references to literature written in 
English are fairly rare. The reader seldom meets new points of view produced 
by the author’s familiarity with international literature. An exception is his 
exposition of modern Swedish drama, under which heading he also includes 
today’s film dramatists, such as Ingmar Bergman. 
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The main part of the book treats Swedish literature after 1900. Here the 
chapter on Lagerkvist is central in Gustafson’s account of the period. This is 
in itself motivated by Par Lagerkvist’s general importance. He is one of the 
pioneers of Swedish modernism. But his position is possibly too dominating 
in Gustafson’s book. This is the result of a limitation that the author himself 
regrets in his preface: He does not deal with the Swedish literature of Finland, 
which played a decisive role in the breakthrough of modernism in the twenties 
and thirties. The Swedish population in Finland is very active from a literary 
point of view, and Edith Sédergran and Elmer Diktonius have had almost as 
strong an impact on the development of Swedish poetry as Par Lagerkvist. 
It would have been justified to treat the Swedish literary tradition as a whole 
without reference to arbitrary political frontiers. The reader observes Profes- 
sor Gustafson’s keen appreciation of Swedish literature; as far as lyrics are 
concerned, there are good reasons for such appreciation. But as a non-Swede 
he is often unnecessarily loyal and unnecessarily hesitant in his criticism. 
Therefore it is not too easy for the reader to discover what is good and what is 
bad in Swedish literature. At least according to modern Swedish taste it is too 
courteous to ascribe any particular poetic value to, e.g., E. G. Geijer’s patri- 
otic poems from the period of enthusiasm for the Vikings in the early nine- 
teenth century. 

One wonders whether an English-American public would not have appreci- 
ated a more selective choice of items with concentration on a somewhat 
smaller number of Swedish authors. Sometimes Dr. Gustafson mentions 
numerous book titles by authors of the second rank from the twentieth cen- 
tury who have in fact written only two or three works which may last, e.g., 
Ragnar Jandel or Harry Blomberg. Professor Gustafson’s provocative chapter 
on Pir Lagerkvist is of particularly great value since this Nobel Prize winner 
of 1951 is still fairly unknown in the USA. Similar brilliant presentations of 
other more important authors might have increased access to Swedish litera- 
ture, even if it had meant a restriction in the number of authors treated. But 
this is no doubt a matter of purpose and preference. 

One difficulty in so extensive a survey is that it is so long in the making 
that the parts first written may be superseded when the later parts are writ- 
ten. Not even Professor Gustafson has been able at times to avoid building 
on refuted opinions. The description of the Middle Ages suffers partially from 
this defect, as for example, in his treatment of the Scandinavian ballad, where 
works are quoted that are no longer up-to-date. Late medieval literature in 
Sweden was strongly influenced by politics; and since this particular period 
has been the subject of intense studies and research by modern Swedish his- 
torians who have both re-evaluated sources and revised earlier standpoints 
and views on this epoch, it may be difficult for anyone who is not by profes- 
sion a historian to free himself of earlier, traditional opinions. But it may be 
equally true that the author lacked space to summarize all the discussion in 
the field. Elsewhere, the author does not hesitate to scrutinize the classical 
problems of Swedish literature. He makes a personal contribution to the solu- 
tion of the question whether Stiernhielm is the author of one of the most 
famous poems of the seventeenth century, Bréllopsbesvdr, and his idea of how 
the anti-Russian lyric by Tegnér from 1811 should be read is noteworthy. 
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Many other valuable suggestions in the chapters on modern literature attest 
Professor Gustafson’s scholarship. 

Understandably, Gustafson’s dependence on his predecessors is in places 
responsible for an impression of a somewhat conventional perspective, as e.g., 
in the portrait of E. A. Karlfeldt, Nobel Prize winner of 1931. To his own and 
the following generation, Karlfeldt appeared as the provincial poet, who 
described his home province and in particular the lost farming culture of 
older times. He represented a generation that had left the soil and longed to 
return to it. Gustafson does not overlook the more modern elements that form 
the core of Karlfeldt’s production, but they are given a moderate place as 
compared to the external motifs which are sometimes more superficial. Gus- 
tafson has given most of the Swedish poets remarkably fresh reading, however. 

The book describes developments down to 1960. The selection of the lat- 
est authors is disputable. No Swede would have written about the poetry of 
the 1940’s without mentioning the name of Verner Aspenstrém. But Gustaf- 
son himself stresses the difficulties of selection, and it is rare that he is guilty 
of a sin of omission. The enterprise to put the immediate past in perspective 
requires a knowledge and ability that few possess. Gustafson shows that he 
belongs among the best of these few. 

The difficulties that the Swedish language presents have left very few 
traces in Gustafson’s book. In all I have found only four titles improperly 
translated. Such a meagre result after a scrutiny of 700 pages is good testi- 
mony of the author’s accuracy. Karin Boye’s Fér traédets skull has in English 
the title For Love of the Tree, but it means ‘‘For the Sake of the Tree.” Fréd- 
ing’s poem Strévtdg i hembygden is translated Homecoming but a literal transla- 
tion would be “‘Excursions in my Native Province.” The poem “En ghasel’’ 
by the same author does not mean “A Gazelle,” since a ghasel is a Persian 
type of verse. Quite naturally the interpretation of the poem suffers by such a 
mistake. Another error is due to an obvious misreading. Harry Martinsson’s 
Griisen i Thule has been read by Gustafson as Grénsen i Thule. Grinsen 
means “the boundary,” but grdsen is “the grass.”” The Boundaries of Thule 
should therefore be The Grass of Thule. 

The main difficulty for anyone who tries to present Swedish literature to 
non-Swedes lies in the fact that Sweden has predominantly a lyric literature. 
It is within the dominion of lyric poetry that the great Swedish authors are to 
be found; Strindberg is an exception. Therefore it may be almost impossible 
to introduce many authors to the outside world. That Professor Gustafson’s 
results are as good as they are, may be ascribed to the fact that the author 
gives his own translations where no others have been made. As far as a 
foreigner can judge, he is not inferior as a translator to his more professional 
predecessors. 

Professor Gustafson’s work is the first modern attempt to depict to an 
English-speaking public Swedish literature and its development. It will no 
doubt become the classic introduction to the subject. Few will see a reason or 
have the ability to compete with Professor Gustafson. His work should also 
become an important aid in the increasing teaching of Scandinavian in the 
United States and in England, although the book’s size and price make it 
desirable that an abbreviated edition for undergraduate studies be brought 
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out, an edition more expressly fitted to the particular background and quali- 
fications of the students. Even in a shorter version Professor Gustafson’s 
History of Swedish Literature would remain a solid, learned, and indeed, an 
eminent achievement. 


KarL-IvVAR HILDEMAN 
University of Stockholm 


LEGENDEN I DANSK MIDDELALDER. Af Tue Gad. K¢benhavn: Dansk Viden- 
skabs Forlag, 1961. Pp. x+297; 1 plate. D. kr. 21. 


In spite of its long association with literature, the word legend in recent years 
has been almost appropriated by folklorists. But folklorists and students of 
literature do not always refer to the same thing when they write about 
legends, a point which Tue Gad makes perfectly clear when he says in the 
first sentence of his doctoral dissertation, Legenden i dansk middelalder, that 
Legende refers to something which should be read. He qualifies this statement 
with the admission that the materials which he studies may have had their 
origins in oral transmission, but he points out also that, no matter what their 
origins, the specific legends with which he is concerned are pieces of moral 
literature composed for reading in monasteries and churches on holy days. 
Their subjects are the lives, deaths, and miracles of saints, with some atten- 
tion as well to the apostles and events in the life of the Virgin. 

Primarily descriptive in nature, Tue Gad’s book must be considered as 
supplementary to such works as Delehaye’s Les légends hagiographiques and 
Heinrich Giinter’s Legenden-Studien. But it is both more and less than these 
and similar works: more in terms of its completeness with relationship to the 
North; less in terms of its analysis and interpretation of the individual leg- 
ends or legend-types which it describes. Thus it is that after carefully defining 
his terms the author separates his discussion of legends into two major parts: 
first a description of European legends in general; second a description of the 
Danish contribution to the genre both from the point of view of Danish modi- 
fications of the general body of materials and from the point of view of 
Danish creations, of legends which originated in Denmark. Analyses and inter- 
pretations are limited primarily, however, to discussions of interrelationships, 
to borrowings and floating motifs. 

Of necessity, the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine figures promi- 
nently in the first portion of Legenden i dansk middelalder for which it is a 
kind of nucleus. As a representative anthology of great popularity, Jacobus’ 
work served to perpetuate both interest in and knowledge of materials which 
might otherwise have disappeared in cloistered archives. But the Legenda 
Aurea is an anthology of abridged materials, and Dr. Gad’s description of its 
relationship to the fuller versions of individual legends in manuscripts and 
more obscure publications is a positive and valuable contribution to knowl- 
edge. It ought, indeed, to lead to a re-evaluation of the place held by the 
Legenda Aurea in the history of medieval literature. 

As has been suggested earlier, the first and second parts of Dr. Gad’s 
book are concerned, of course, with far more than simply the materials found 
in the Legenda Aurea; both sections turn their attention to parallel materials 
as well. Admitting that many of the legends discussed in the first portion of 
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his book were not primarily Danish, that in some cases the only evidence for 
their being known in Denmark at all is their general popularity in Europe as 
a whole (p. 149), Dr. Gad continues to the second portion of his book with a 
description of materials definitely found in Denmark. This discussion is divided 
into two major parts: a description of the legends written in Latin, and a de- 
scription of the legends written in Danish. 

Both of these parts are further subdivided. The first treats of the Latin 
legends of the Danish royal martyrs (i.e., King Knud, Count Knud, and Erik 
Plovpenning) and the Latin legends of other Danish heroes (e.g., Vilhelm, 
Margrete i Roskilde, and Anders i Slagelse). The latter portion is divided into 
discussions of the legends of ‘Holy Women,” ‘‘Virgin Miracles,” “Other Hero 
Legends” (e.g., Chr. Pedersen’s accounts of St. Sebaldus and of St. Carl), 
“Evangelical Aprocrypha,” “Visions,” “‘Miracles,” “Legends as Exempla,” 
and “Legend Materials in Prayer Books.” In general it can be said that al- 
though the last half of Legenden i dansk middelalder is of less importance to 
the non-Scandinavian medievalist than is the first half, the materials treated 
in the last half of the book are relatively unknown outside of Scandinavia and 
are thus an important contribution to the field. 

In sum, Legenden i dansk middelalder is a description of all of the legends 
known or assumed to have been known in Denmark in the Middle Ages. It will 
serve as a guide to those scholars who wish to study the legends in terms of 
history, literary history, sociology, or even theology. As such, it will serve a 
function similar to that served by Well’s Manual and other extended bibli- 
ographical guides. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that Dr. Gad has included a 
register of the materials which he has examined and also a résumé of his 


work, in French. The register is of considerable value, but unfortunately a 
work such as his cannot be done justice in any résumé from which one can 
get only a description of what the author has tried to do. 

W. Epson RicHMOND 


Indiana University 


HyortTeNns Fiuct. BrpRaAG TIL STUDIET AF CHRISTIAN WINTHERS DIGTNING. 


Af Oluf Friis. Kgbenhavn: H. Hirschsprungs Forlag, 1961. Pp. 312. 
D. kr. 209. 


Unter dem Leitspruch The longest way round is the sweetest way home hat Oluf 
Friis, Ordinarius fiir nordische Literatur an der Universitat Kopenhagen, 
seine iiber vierzig Jahre zerstreuten Studien zum Gedicht Hjortens Flugt 
(1855) von Christian Winther abgeschlossen. Schon als er in den zwanziger 
Jahren dieses reizende lyrisch-epische Gedicht in seiner Ausgabe von Chr. 
Winthers Poetiske Skrifter behandelte, machte er auf gewisse literarische 
Exzerpte des Dichters aufmerksam, die er in dessen Nachlaf in der Kénig- 
lichen Bibliothek zu Kopenhagen gefunden hatte. Fiir seinen grofSen Artikel 
iiber Winther in Dansk Biografisk Leksikon (1944) und fiir seine Sonderaus- 
gabe von Hjortens Flugt (1954) hat Oluf Friis diese Materialien wiederholt 
benutzt. Die jetzt vorliegende Arbeit bringt nun eine grundlegende Doku- 
mentation, wo bisher nur Hauptziige und Hauptergebnisse mitgeteilt wurden. 
Thre piece de résistance ist die lange erwartete und liebevoll vorbereitete 
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Veréffentlichung der genannten Exzerpte, die den von Winther selber 
genahrten Mythus von der unmittelbaren dichterischen Inspiration griind- 
lich entleibt. Nach genauer Uberlegung sieht man doch ein, da® eine unmit- 
telbare Inspiration noch immer notwendig gewesen ist, um die Exzerpte zu 
beleben, und iibrigens sind die Exzerpte an sich interessant. Schon die Wahl 
von Themen und die ersten Reflektionen zeigen den Dichter. 

Es ist hier nicht méglich, die iiber 300 Seiten sorgfaltigen und sinnreichen 
Beobachtungen iiber die Entstehungsgeschichte von Hjortens Flugt und von 
anderen Wintherschen Werken im einzelnen zu erértern. Manches davon ist 
neu, und Oluf Friis’ Buch ist gerade durch diese Masse von Tatsachen von 
groBen Wert. Wie griindlich geht Verfasser nicht vor, wenn er zum Bei- 
spiel das Thema vom ‘“‘verschwundenen Schweden,” das heift, von einem 
schwedischen Soldaten aus dem dreifiigjéhrigen Krieg, dessen Skelett und 
Waffen Jahrhunderte spiater in einer hohlen Buche gefunden wurden—wenn 
er dieses Thema sehr iiberzeugend auf miindliche Mitteilung von einem 
gewissen Lehrer Christian Winthers zuriickfiihrt. Auch fiir die danische 
Literaturgeschichte im ganzen ist die Dokumentation von Winthers Arbeits- 
weise von Bedeutung. Winthers “historischer Realismus,” sein Interesse 
fiir Volkssprache, das an mehr als hundert Stellen das Dialektlexikon von 
Chr. Molbech bereichert hat, fiir Volksdichtung, die ihn eine Empfehlung fiir 
Svend Grundtvigs grofes Unternehmen schreiben lief, ein hochinteressantes 
Dokument, das merkwiirdigerweise nun erst veréffentlicht wird, fiir Fach- 
sprache, fiir die belebenden Details des Menschenlebens und der Natur, die 
als blofie Daguerreotypie ihm poetisch vorkommt—all das zeigt uns, wie 
ein niichterner Naturalismus schon gegen die Mitte des Jahrhunderts die 
eine Generation spater proklamierte idealistische und pathetische sogenannte 
Wirklichkeitsdichtung vorweggenommen hatte. Man sollte gelegentlich 
eine besondere Arbeit iiber die einheimische Entwicklung des danischen oder 
des nordischen Naturalismus im Menschenalter vor 1872 schreiben. 

In einem Punkt glaube ich, daf Professor Friis in dem neuen Buch wie 
in seinen friiheren Darstellungen etwas Wichtiges iibersehen hat, oder er 
hat vielleicht stillschweigend daran voriibergehen wollen. Es ist dies die 
daimonische Schénheit aus Wenden, Rhitra, die den launigen und schwachen 
K6énig bezaubert und alle guten Gestalten lange bedroht. Diese interessante 
Figur findet sich weder in dem ersten Entwurf zum Gedicht (1848), noch in 
den um Marz 1854 abgeschlossenen Exzerpten; aber fiir die Handlung und 
fiir die ganze Ausformung des im Sommer desselben Jahres angefangenen 
und im November 1855 veréffentlichten Werkes ist sie von tief eingreifender 
Bedeutung. Woher stammt sie? Ihren Namen leitet Oluf Friis jetzt wie 
friiher iiberzeugend vom wendischen Gétzennamen Zirnitra ab. Ihr Kose- 
name, Dorrit, la$t ihn an Tovelille, die Geliebte des Kénigs Waldemar den- 
ken. In diesem letzteren Zusammenhang hatte Winther aber schon in einem 
anderen Gedicht an die Geliebte des Kénigs Christian II., die Diiweke ge- 
dacht, und Rhitra ist kein Taubchen wie Tovelille und Diiweke es der Sage 
nach gewesen sind. Sie ist dimonisch. Oluf Friis erwahnt dann eine von 
Vilhelm Andersen angedeutete Méglichkeit, diese Gestalt sei von der anti- 
deutschen Tendenz, die sich nach dem Kriege 1848-51 auch Chr. Winthers 
bemichtigte, beeinflu®t. Aber all das erklart nicht, weshalb sie erst in der 
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letzten Phase der Ausarbeitung des Gedichtes und dann mit so durchgreifen- 
der Wirkung auftritt. 

Es ist doch, glaube ich, kein Geheimnis, da Hjortens Flugt eine so 
schnelle und weite Verbreitung beim Publikum fand, weil man in Rhitra 
nicht ohne Grund eine spatere Miatresse des kéniglichen Hauses widerge- 
spiegelt gesehen hat, nimlich die Lehensgrafin Louise Danner née Rasmussen. 
Die Hetze gegen diese in biirgerlichen Kreisen so gehaSte oder beneidete 
Dame halbdeutscher Abstammung war in rascher Zunahme gerade als 
Hiortens Flugt geschrieben wurde. Christian Winther hatte die friihere, jetzt 
geschiedene Gemahlin des Kénigs, die Prinzessin Caroline Mariane aus Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, in der dinischen Sprache unterrichtet, ihre zarte Anmut 
hatte ihn beeindruckt, und es ist ihm eine ritterliche Pflicht gewesen, die 
Krankungen seiner ungliicklichen Fiirstin in der schéneren Welt der Dich- 
tung auszugleichen. Man versteht, weshalb die Rhitra nicht in den Exzerpten 
vorkommt. Chr. Winther hatte das Modell und den ganzen chaotischen Hof 
um den depravierten Monarchen lebendig vor Augen. 

Es kommt mir vor, daf die Interpretation eines Gedichtes mit einer so 
deutlichen, fiir die ganze Komposition eigentlich grundlegenden aktuellen 
Tendenz nicht als abgeschlossen bezeichnet werden kann, wenn nicht diese 
zeitbedingten Voraussetzungen, das elegante Doppelspiel in der poetischen 
Ausfiihrung, mit hervorgehoben werden, etwa nach der Formel Rasmussen: 
Danner= Rhitra: Dorrit. In dem Fall, da8 man meinen sollte, Hjortens Flugt 
sei kein verhiillter Zeitspiegel, miiSte man doch auch hieriiber argumentieren 
und die Gestalt Rhitras anders begriinden. 

Wie dem nun auch sei, das neue Buch von Oluf Friis bleibt ein Hauptwerk 
in der Erforschung der danischen Literatur um die Mitte des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts, als literaturwissenschaftliche Dokumentation ein glinzendes Bei- 
spiel in einer Zeit, wo die Literaturwissenschaft sich sonst allzu oft in eine 
blasierte Belletristik auflést. 


AAGE KABELL 
Universitat Miinchen 


BANDAMANNA SAGA UND Qtxorra pATTR. Mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen, 
Glossar und drei Kartenskizzen herausgegeben von Walter Baetke. 
(Altnordische Textbibliothek. Neue Folge, Bd. 4.) Halle: Niemeyer, 
1960. Pp. 163. DM 10.60. 


This little volume of 163 pages is the fourth of a new series with approximately 
the same aims as the valuable, but now discontinued, Altnordische Saga- 
Bibliothek issued by the same publishing house. The previous volumes com- 
prise the Hrafnkels saga, the Hensa-péris saga, both edited by Baetke, and 
the Gunnlaugs saga, edited by Helga Reuschel. Both the Qlkofra pétir and the 
Bandamanna saga have been exceptionally fortunate in their editors, com- 
prising some of the most brilliant names in Old Norse scholarship. The reasons 
for a new edition are stated to be twofold: first, there is not now available a 
German edition of the K text (in Regius 2845, 4to), the A text of Bandamanna 
saga (MQdruvallab6k AM 132 fol.) having been used by Heusler in his edition 
1913, which is presumably no longer available except second-hand; second, a 
somewhat different approach in aesthetic evaluation, with stress laid on the 
sociological aspects of both monuments. While of course in the main based on 
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the thorough work of previous editors, both when agreeing with and dissent- 
ing from their views, the 47-page Introduction of Baetke may be called a 
masterpiece of psychological analysis and of penetrating discussion of these 
two engaging minor classics. That knotty, and indeed baffling, problem as to 
which of the two versions of the saga represents the original is decided by 
Baetke—with Konrad Maurer, Gudbrandur Vigftsson, Cederschiold, Finnur 
Jénsson, and Mogk, and against the equally weighty opinions of Heusler, 
B. M. Olsen, Indreb¢, Sigrid Undset, and Mager¢y—in favor of the K text, for 
reasons of style and structure which to me seem entirely convincing. However, 
the last word on this vexed question may not have been said even yet. 

Nearly one-half of the pages constitute the Commentary and the Glos- 
sary. The former offers much information contributing to a fuller understand- 
ing especially of the legal aspects of the suits in both texts—beside some notes 
which to your reviewer seem a bit Alexandrinian. The Glossary is a thorough 
job. Only a very few improvements seem indicated: (1) af med (p. 50), not 
given sub @, is a compound preposition meaning ‘along.’ (2) In the phrase 
hitt er n& til (p. 51) til has adverbial function, so the whole might be rendered 
by ‘the fact of the matter is, etc.’ (3) mé pd (p. 52), not in the glossary, is 
probably best translated by ‘very well’ or ‘well then.’ (4) The expression 
draga bust é6r nefi e-m (p. 55) is correctly translated ‘jmd iibers Ohr hauen’; 
but nef, as is explained in Jén Jéhannesson’s edition,' here means, not ‘nose’ 
but ‘jaws’, so the expression literally means ‘to snatch the prey out of one’s 
jaws.’ (5) In the sentence Var mér ok sagt, at fadir binn taki ofarliga til peira 
launanna (p. 56) the word ofarliga definitively means ‘high up, i.e., on his 
pate,’ and not ‘schlieSlich, am Ende.’ This is proved by Broddi’s reference, in 
the same sentence, to the deep scar on Thorkell Geitisson’s hand from a 
wound inflicted on him by his father, Brodd-Helgi. (6) The rare expression 
(p. 56) (hann) malir Rén ok regin vid oss is correctly rendered ‘jmd beschimp- 
fen, verwiinschen’; but something might have been said about how it acquired 
that meaning. (7) The drastic and scornful eigi var pat nu, at pu setir 4 
hlustini (p. 90), not explained, might be freely rendered; ‘No, you weren’t 
asleep at all.’ (8) No help is given in the case of the sentence par sitr pi, 
Pérarinn, ok er eigi pat par at, at ér sé vitfatt (p. 88). It might be best trans- 
lated: ‘nor is the reason that you lack sufficient sense.’ By a curious lapsus 
memoria, on page 45 the name of Mar is subsituted for that of Ospakr as the 
speaker of the only skaldic stanza in the saga. 

But these are only a few flaws. Though for the elementary student of 
Old Icelandic these texts may not be exactly the best material, the more 
advanced student, and especially the autodidact, will find this edition of them 
eminently helpful and stimulating. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


1 Fornritafélag edition of Olkofra pétir, x1, 92. 
DE NORDISKA SPRAKEN. Av Elias Wessén. Sjitte upplagan. (Stockholm 


Studies in Scandinavian Philology 16.) Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell. 
1960. Pp. 129. Sv. kr. 11.50. 


The task of writing a truly comprehensive history of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages is such an overwhelming one that so far no scholar has been equal to 
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it. Adolf Noreen’s Geschichte der nordischen Sprachen (3. Auflage 1913) treats 
the languages in the older period systematically and thoroughly, but does not 
attempt to cover the development into the modern languages. The book under 
review, first published in 1941, of which the present edition is the sixth, at- 
tempts to cover the entire development of the Scandinavian languages from 
the earliest times to the present day, but the treatment is much too schematic 
to be called comprehensive. Nor is it intended to be a comprehensive study, 
but rather an introduction to the subject for Swedish university students; as 
such it is excellent, as has been proved by the several editions which have 
appeared over the last twenty years. 

The Introduction includes four sections: a general description of the 
Scandinavian linguistic area, a brief but clear description of the relationship 
of the Scandinavian languages to the other Germanic languages and to Indo- 
European, an excellent discussion of the names of the Scandinavian peoples 
(De nordiska folknamen), and a brief (perhaps a bit too brief) description of 
Common Scandinavian (Urnordiskan). 

Each individual language is then treated; first Icelandic, then Faroese, 
Norwegian, Danish, and finally (and naturally most thoroughly) Swedish. 
The discussions of Icelandic, Norwegian, and Danish (of approximately 15-16 
pages each) are divided into descriptions of the older forms of the languages 
and the modern forms, the split being made around the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The section on the development of Swedish covers 48 pages and is 
divided into five historical periods. The development of each language is 
treated very clearly, with numerous quotations from runic material, old docu- 
ments and modern sources. The relationships between the developments in 
the different languages are frequently mentioned, though a more thorough 
history of the Scandinavian languages would have to be much more detailed 
in this respect. Considerable attention is paid to the development of ortho- 
graphic tradition in each of the languages. 

The section on Icelandic includes a good summary of the history of Old 
Icelandic manuscript tradition and an excellent discussion of the loan words 
in Modern Icelandic and the efforts to replace them with native Icelandic 
words and new compounds. Two details need comment: on page 38, in the 
discussion of the development of Modern Icelandic pronunciation, item 6 
(il och rl >ddl; rn >ddn) should also include the development mn >ddn after 
long vowels and diphthongs; on page 43 the Modern Icelandic word g jaldkeri 
is misspelled (with i instead of j). 

There are also very good discussions of loan words in both the Danish 
and Swedish sections, while in the Norwegian section the discussion of the 
modern language is almost entirely devoted to a description of the develop- 
ment of Norwegian orthography since 1905 and a concise history of the cur- 
rent language dispute. For one accustomed to reading the generally subjec- 
tive and even irrational discussions of this subject produced by Norwegian 
writers, Professor Wessén’s presentation will be a welcome relief. It is clear, 
factual, and objective, and certainly one of the best introductions to the sub- 
ject in print. When looking at the situation “ur allmant nordisk synpunkt” in 
a final paragraph, however, some of the objectivity is lost and it would appear 
that it is, in the final analysis, impossible for a Swede to appreciate fully the 
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peculiar social and historical background of the Norwegian language situation. 
Discussing the introduction of the feminine gender into Dano-Norwegian, 
Professor Wessén says: 


Inférandet av trekGnssystemet kan knappas anses vara ett framsteg. Det finns bevarat 
aven i danska och svenska dialekter, men vi anser det vara en férdel, att riksspraken har 
genomfért en férenkling. Former som solen, boken, bygden har varit allmant nordiska, 
och de dir icke mindre norska, darfér att de aven ar danska och svenska. De borde ha 
kunnat bevaras i bokmalet—met stéd av de andra nordiska spriken—och inforas i 
landsmialet. [!] 


As reasonable as the introduction of -en forms into New Norwegian (con- 
sistently referred to in Swedish as landsmélet since nynorska means ‘modern 
Norwegian’) may be when seen from a common Scandinavian viewpoint, the 
very thought of such a step indicates a basic misunderstanding of the Nor- 
wegian (and specifically West-Norwegian) attitude toward the language. On 
page 62 there are a number of typographical errors (due to confusion with 
Swedish and older Norwegian forms) in quotations from modern (1951, 1957) 
Norwegian sources: icke for ikke, vore for vdre, op for opp. 

In the 20 years since the publication of the first edition of this book a 
good deal of literature on the description and development of the Scandina- 
vian languages has been produced, and Professor Wessén has been careful to 
include this new material in the bibliographies at the end of each chapter and 
to incorporate it in the text (as indicated in the paragraph immediately 
above). Several titles are missing which should be included, however. On page 
49, in the bibliography of Faroese sources, W. B. Lockwood, An Introduction 
to Modern Faroese (Copenhagen, 1955) is lacking. On page 4, the division of 
Norwegian dialects into two groups—Ostnorska mal, Vestnorska mal—(in 
contrast to a division of the Swedish dialects into six groups) should be re- 
placed by Hallfrid Christiansen’s division into four groups (cf. ““Hovedinn- 
delingen av norske dialekter,” Maal og Minne 1954, pp. 30—-41). In the list of 
general works in Norwegian dialectology in the footnote on page 5, Mrs. 
Christiansen’s excellent work Norske dialekter 1-3 (Oslo, 1946-48) should 
most certainly be included. On page 3, the population of Iceland should be 
brought up to date (at present approximately 180,o0o—not 145, 000). 

The weaknesses of this book—the lack of a more comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject, the more detailed discussion of one of the Scandinavian 
languages at the expense of the others, the emphasis on the diverging develop- 
ments of the standard languages and their orthographies instead of on the 
common developments in the spoken languages—are the results of the peda- 
gogic purpose for which the book was written, and do not seriously weaken 
it as an introduction to the subject for the student. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that before too long the much needed scholarly comprehensive history 
of the Scandinavian languages will be written, though when one considers the 
enormity of the task facing a scholar who undertakes to relieve this need, one 
wonders if it will ever be possible for a single scholar to produce such a work. 

KENNETH G. CHAPMAN 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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Honor AND THE Epic Hero: A Stupy OF THE SHIFTING CONCEPT OF MAGNA- 
NIMITY IN PHILOSOPHY AND Epic Poetry. By Maurice B. McNamee, 
S.J. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. Pp. xv +190. $5.50. 


In a well-organized and easily read study, Professor McNamee sets out 
through examinations of works of philosophy and the great epic poems to 
show that in the course of human history the motives for heroic actions have 
undergone a shift or change. Using the historical approach, the author at- 
tempts to show the close relationship between philosophy and epic character 
and action and to lay a foundation whereby “we can have additional con- 
fidence that we are interpreting the epic characters and situations as would 
the audience for whom it was primarily composed” (p. xii). The philosophical 
works examined are Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Cicero’s De Officiis, 
Saint Paul’s Letters to the Corinthians, Saint Augustine’s The City of God, and 
Saint Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica; the epics, the Iliad, Odyssey, 
Aeneid, Beowulf, Faerie Queene, Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained. Es- 
sentially the shift or change in the motives for heroic actions, or what the 
author terms “the shifting concept of magnanimity,” is designated as from 
glory to self, as shown in the character of Achilles, to glory to state or nation, 
as illustrated in the character of Aeneas, to glory to God, as shown in the 
characters of Beowulf, the Red Cross Knight, Adam and Eve, and Christ. 

Professor McNamee begins his study with an examination of the Greek 
and Roman concepts of the heroic. He shows that self-centeredness was con- 
sidered a virtue by the Greeks, for the “Greek hero is individualistic, self- 
sufficient, and proud” (p. 1). Achilles has suffered at the hands of Agamemnon 
a grave injury to or loss of honor, and all of his actions are directed toward 
regaining that honor. He is overly proud and his individualism and self- 
sufficiency are manifested repeatedly; his sole motive for his heroic actions 
is glory to self. That this motive was thought by the Greeks to be worthy 
of a hero is attested by the fact that Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics 
based his description of the magnanimous man upon Achilles. As shown by 
Cicero in his description of the magnanimous man in De Officiis, the Roman 
conception of the ideal motive for heroic actions can be summed up in the 
word “duty.” Duty to kinsmen and duty to friends are great, but the greatest 
duty is duty to state or nation. Aeneas exemplifies this heroic concept. 
“From first to last, duty is the great driving force in his career and the final 
motive of all his actions” (p. 51). The story of the Aeneid and its central 
theme concern the duty placed upon Aeneas and his sense of duty to found 
a new nation. 

Christianity taught man a new kind of duty: duty to God. Saint Paul 
in his Letters to the Corinthians emphasized humility and charity, and about 
these Christian qualities the author maintains: “‘A recognition that all the 
good one has comes from God and that to Him, therefore, should go the 
greater glory, and a willingness to use all that one has for the benefit of one’s 
neighbor—these constitute in Saint Paul the ground plan for the great struc- 
ture of Christian heroism that was to be built in every succeeding century 
of the Christian Era” (p. 79). The character of Beowulf represents the 
Christian heroic ideal. Beowulf shows consistently the qualities of humility 
and charity, and his motive for heroic actions is glory to God, both in the 
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Grendel episode and the dragon episode. An examination of the philosophical 
views of Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas Aquinas concerning the rightful 
purpose of fame or glory reveals that both designate this purpose as glory 
to God. A look at the heroic characters in Spenser’s Faerie Queene and 
Milton’s epic poetry confirms a continuation of the Christian heroic ideal. 
The true motive for the heroic actions of Arthur, who represents magnifi- 
cence, can be seen in the actions of the individual knights, since magnificence 
is the perfection of all virtues. The actions of the Red Cross Knight are ex- 
amined, and it is shown that Spenser has gone to great pains to show that 
the Christian qualities of humility and charity are essential to the success 
of his venture. Adam and Eve, the true heroic figures of Paradise Lost, come 
to realize the necessity of “obedience, humility, patience, temperance, and 
love” (p. 167) and are in direct contrast to the Achillean-type Satan. And 
finally, in Christ’s actions in Paradise Regained, we see in emphatic form the 
Christian ideal that man’s only motive for heroic actions is glory to God. 

We are indebted to Professor McNamee’s attempt to trace the changing 
concepts concerning heroic actions. Through a clear presentation and with 
the use throughout of authoritative translations of all Greek and Latin 
texts, the author has made possible a quick grasp of his study. Defects of 
the work, however, are significant. It will be the opinion of everyone, I 
believe, that the author has overstated his case for the all-pervading Christian 
element in Beowulf. In addition, a careful check of the author’s use of sources 
in chapter VI (on Beowulf), chapter VIII (on Spenser), and chapter IX (on 
Milton) leads me to wish that he had applied more care in providing correct 
quotations and citations. The index also is often incomplete and at times in 
error. 


Joun DaLe Esss 
East Carolina College 


ENGLIsH UncIiAL. Edited by E. A. Lowe. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. Pp. 
29 (40 plates). $12. 


It has for years seemed to me deplorable that Lowe, with his unrivaled famil- 
iarity with Latin manuscripts written before 800 A. D., a familiarity acquired 
during his many years of devotion to the magnificent Codices Latini Anti- 
quiores, should not have the time to develop special studies such as the present. 
Let us hope that he will turn out many more. 

The title of this book is a challenge. It is not “The Uncial in England” 
but English Uncial. For prevailing opinion has long been that uncial manu- 
scripts known to have been written in England were produced by scribes 
imported from Italy. Lowe challenged this view as early as 1938 but returned 
to the problem in the present work in order to refute Masai’s compromise 
solution, that one of the scribes of the most famous book copied in England, 
the Codex Amiatinus of the Bible, was Italian, the other, Anglo-Saxon. 

After a brief history of Roman uncial, Lowe discusses uncial manu- 
scripts produced in other countries and notes that most of the books brought 
to England by Augustine and his successors must have been written in 
uncials. Northumbria and Kent, being centers of the new missionary activity, 
became the centers for copying of books in uncial. In Northumbria this 
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script was in competition with the Insular script that the Anglo-Saxons 
learned from the Irish, the script that produced the splendid Lindisfarne 
Gospels. The Insular script outlasted uncial as a text script. 

The evidence is conclusive that the Amiatinus was written in England. 
The question is, were its scribes Italian or Anglo-Saxon? Lowe disconcerts 
the reader by saying that he cannot describe the script of this manuscript, 
that one must be intimately familiar with the Jarrow type to appreciate its 
unique character. This is a surprising remark from a scholar who has given 
us precise data for dating Continental uncial in his invaluable discussion of 
the Morgan fragment of Pliny’s Letters. But he does give us definite criteria 
for determining whether manuscripts were written by Anglo-Saxons. Thus 
the Codex Amiatinus has uncials unlike those in any Italian manuscript 
{in what respect?]; therefore manuscripts which resemble it have definite 
English connections. More specific criteria are the use of Insular abbrevia- 
tions for per, autem, etc., in manuscripts of English origin; the type of ruling; 
the spelling s for ss, and ss for s; the use of wedgeshaped finials, so character- 
istic of Insular script; the use of the old hanging ligature of 7 after m and h; 
certain features of the illumination. It was in fact students of illumination 
who, as early as 1916, asserted that the initials in the Codex Amiatinus were 
the work of Anglo-Saxons. 

In his remarks on the handsome plates Lowe cites the evidence which 
indicates that most of the manuscripts reproduced were written by English- 
men. In commenting on the two hands in the Codex Amiatinus he calls the 
smaller one “a lower-case type,”’ which is misleading, as it might suggest a 
minuscule hand. It is small and less monumental but still uncial. The wedge- 
shaped d to which he calls attention in one case is unmistakably Insular. 

To me Lowe’s argument, based on a formidable marshaling of manu- 
scripts and of detailed observations, is completely convincing. Thus great 
writing schools for uncial were developed in England, notably at the Abbey 
of Wearmouth-Jarrow where Bede was a student of the Abbot Ceolfrid who 
presented the Codex Amiatinus to St. Peter’s. Bede may well have seen the 
volume as it was being copied by its seven scribes. 

Just as Insular script had its influence on continental scripts, including 
Carolingian, so English uncial too may have had its influence. For example, 
could it be that the smaller uncial script used in the Capitula gave the sug- 
gestion to the scribes at Tours to use a small minuscule—which Rand calls 
“capitulary” or “tiny Tours’—for the same purpose? 

B. L. ULLMAN 
University of North Carolina 


FacstMILeE OF MS. Boney 34. With an Introduction by N. R. Ker. (Early 
English Text Society 247.) London: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xviii+80 fols. 42s. 


The importance of the so-called Katherine Group to the study of Middle 
English dialectology has prompted the publication of this facsimile, and it is 
certainly to be welcomed. MS Bodley 34 is of special importance, since it 
contains the full collection of pieces in the group, as do not MS Royal 17 A. 
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xxvii and Cotton Titus D. xviii. The MS is in a remarkably consistent orthog- 
raphy, written very near the time when we think the works were composed 
and translated, and thus is of unusual interest to the linguist. There are 
striking similarities, almost amounting to identity in some details, not only 
between Bodley 34 and the Royal and Cotton MSS, which contain some of 
the same material, but also between this MS and MS Nero A. xiv and Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge 402 of the Ancren Wisse. Whether this group of 
related texts represents the uniform dialect of a particular thirteenth-century 
locale (not yet proved to be Herefordshire), as argued by Professor Tolkien 
(Essays and Studies, x1v), or whether they give evidence of a fossilized liter- 
ary standard language as argued by Professor Hulbert (JEGP, xtv [1946]) 
is a matter not yet settled, but it cannot be denied that future researchers 
will find this and other problems the easier to deal with because of Ker’s 
facsimile. 

There are relatively good modern editions of the material in Bodley 34; 
S. T. R. O. d’Ardenne’s edition of the Seinte Iuliene is a model text, and 
only Einenkel’s text of Saint Katherine is distinctly unsatisfactory. Yet a 
facsimile has many advantages which even the best edited text cannot pro- 
vide. Scribal corrections can be analyzed more easily, and ambiguities in 
letters and words can be judged visually by the reader, independent of any 
intervening editor. In a text of linguistic significance, these matters are some- 
times vital. 

The quality of the photography in Ker’s facsimile seems to be relatively 
good. It is true that the red ink in many of the headings did not photograph 
well, but apparently they are dim in the original, for we are told that the 
titles are “more or less faded.” Also there are pages, particularly the first 
and last page as well as many pages in the seventh quire, which are extremely 
difficult to read. In quire seven, where the problem is that of show-through, 
the original would undoubtedly be easier to read, although in other places 
where stains and rubbing created the difficulty, the photograph may pos- 
sibly be easier to read than the original. Naturally, a perfect reproduction 
of exactly what one would see if he were looking at the page is a patent impos- 
sibility, but it is clear that this facsimile has been made with all care in order 
to get as close to genuine reliability as possible, even to the extent that many 
pages which were not quite satisfactory were rephotographed. For the most 
part, the thirteenth-century writing is clearly readable, although very little 
of the later marginalia is. 

Ker’s own work as revealed in the introduction is modest in quantity, 
but, as always, he is clear, accurate, and helpful. He gives a careful descrip- 
tion of the MS, discusses a few of the difficult readings that editors have 
stumbled over, and briefly characterizes some of the calligraphic peculiarities 
of the scribe. He also transcribes some of the later marginalia, and discusses 
the sixteenth-century names which have caused this MS, and the entire 
group to which it belongs, to be ascribed to Herefordshire. This volume he 
has produced is a worthy addition to the slowly growing group of modern 
facsimiles which will make medieval research immeasurably easier. 

JAcKsSON J. CAMPBELL 
Princeton University 
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MS. Bop.ey 959. VoL. 2: Leviticus—JupGEs 7.13. Edited by Conrad Lind- 
berg. (Stockholm Studies in English vir.) Stockholm: Almqvist and 
Wiksell, 1961. Pp. 281. Sv. kr. 25. 


The first volume (Genesis and Exodus) of this painstaking edition was pub- 
lished in 1959, and some of its findings have been contested by Fristedt in his 
1960 paper, ““The Dating of the Earliest Manuscript of the Wycliffite Bible.” 
But Lindberg in general maintains his theories, though shifting the date 
from ca. 1382 to ca. 1390 and Nicholas Hereford’s apostasy, and no longer 
assuming (as in Vol. 1, p. 25) an intermediate French version. The dialect 
area of the second scribe, whose work fills this volume, is suggested as War- 
wickshire, and even the “Northern characteristics” on page 17 include 
i>é and u>6 in open syllables, which could be feasibly North Midland at 
this late date. The strongest argument is still for Bodley 959 as a copy of the 
original MS; it is “the least uniform” version (p. 21) of the EV, it torpidly 
preserves much of the Latin word-order, and it has an interesting crop of 
mistranslations, or workings from a corrupt Latin text. But its most engross- 
ing interest lies in its methods of correction—where al.m. has to stand for 
several hands other than pr.m. The editor’s treatment of this falls into two 
parts: first, a tabulation of the various deletions, additions, and variations, 
which seem often pointless but which were at least proof of conscientious 
use; then, with the same care, the main argument that the corrections by 
pr.m. are of a type consistent with an original translation, and not “due to 
revising scribes” (p. 29). A perhaps incredible part of this theory is that the 
pr.m. scribes, throughout, were copying “‘a prototype .. . at times . . . before 
them, at times dictated to them” (p. 29), but Lindberg’s whole searching 
argument here is well worth studying. He also emphasizes the closeness of 
Bodley 959 to the Later Version, and is clearly making a claim for it as the 
paramount MS. I am afraid that the mention of Trevisa on page 32 is a red 
herring, and it is mean to call him a “professional translator.” 

The linguistic section has all the merits of that in the first volume. 
Probably the most interesting general observation is on the way in which 
corrected forms show “the very gradual introduction of new ways of pro- 
nunciation into the orthography” (p. 17). One point of syntax needs correct- 
ing: sewerenge is a substantive (as correctly in the Glossary), not a participle 
(p. 15), in Numbers 6:8; just as kewerynge is wrongly glossed as “‘ptc.’’ in 
Deuteronomy 22:30 and 27:20. The addition of a final -e by pr.m. in 
alle bynges (p. 22) surely suggests the retention of an inflected plural adjec- 
tive; it is, however, al.m. who sometimes adds an -m to the infinitive. OE 
ie is hardly the origin of all the spellings listed under it (p. 10), and even 
the heading “‘ie (etc.)” is perhaps inadequate. There seems to be a discrepancy 
between soster <swuster on page 9, and soster by “‘s” rounding on page 18. 

The Middle English Dictionary will, again, derive little from this por- 
tion of the MS: the insect aétacus or atthacus; a couple of the stranger ajeyn- 
compounds; chor- (the Hebrew dry measure), since MED has no cross 
reference from cére; comunte, not guite in this spelling in MED. The editor 
shows how OED instanced dongy, ‘fertile,’ only from 1430, and traced 
dronkyn, ‘drunkenness,’ no later than Poema Morale. Spice=“‘spice’’ should 
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be glossed apart from spice=“‘species’’; and the Greek gloss under sawmple 
should read é£amdois, not éxamXois. 


BasiL CoTTLe 
University of Bristol 


Tue INDIAN SUMMER OF ENGLISH CHIVALRY: STUDIES IN THE DECLINE AND 
TRANSFORMATION OF CHIVALRIC IpEALISM. By Arthur B. Ferguson. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1960. Pp. xviiit+242. $6. 


In a series of six parallel essays, which make up the substance of this book, 
Professor Ferguson examines the concept of chivalry, its shifting meanings 
and values, in England during the obscure period between the end of the 
Hundred Years’ War and the beginning of the Protestant Reformation. It 
is a broadly based study in the history of ideas, rich in interest for students 
of literature as well as for historians, to whom it seems to be primarily directed. 
Chivalry, as he defines it for the purposes of this book, includes not merely 
the courtly and military life of the aristocracy but also the “entire secular 
activity of the governing class’’ (p. xii). Rejecting the misleading assumption 
that English chivalry is no more than a pallid reflection of the French, he 
studies chivalric tradition chiefly as a touchstone for the interpretation of 
social changes and attitudes in England. 

The so-called chivalric revival of the late fifteenth century is the sub- 
ject of the first chapter. The decadence of chivalry in the actual life of the 
period is well recognized; yet the chivalric ideal was cultivated not only 
by the publication of numerous romances and chronicles glorifying the past 
but also by the self-conscious pageantry of tournaments and jousts, which 
continued into the early years of Henry VIII’s reign. Mr. Ferguson explains 
this paradox as the response of the aristocracy to socia] and political changes 
which they perceived as decay rather than progress. The strong emphasis 
upon the values of the chivalric past thus signified an effort to restore those 
virtues identified with English power as it was before disastrous defeats in 
foreign and civil wars greatly diminished it. 

This attitude is clearly expressed in the work of Caxton and Malory. 
According to Mr. Ferguson (ch. II), both regarded chivalry as a means of 
social regeneration through the instructive examples provided by history 
and literature. To Malory in particular the chivalric code was a realistic, 
practical way of life for those, like himself, who were both soldiers and 
country gentlemen. Significant changes in attitude, however, appear in 
Stephen Hawes and Lord Berners, two transitional exponents of the chivalric 
tradition. Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure, though following the pattern of the 
medieval love allegory, is largely concerned with a concept of chivalric educa- 
tion that includes the liberal arts as a practical preparation for the world of 
affairs. In this way Hawes foreshadows, however dimly, a view of aristo- 
cratic education broader than that expected of the medieval knight and 
closer to the humanistic ideal of the Renaissance. As Mr. Ferguson rightly 
points out, this idea is more important than Hawes’ treatment of courtly 
love. But, like many other commentators on courtly love, Mr. Ferguson over- 
stresses the elements of adultery (pp. 65 f.); it is too often forgotten that as 
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early as the twelfth century, in Chrétien de Troyes’ Erec and Yvain, courtly 
love was presented in the context of marriage.’ 

The second transitional figure, Lord Berners, looks backward to the 
“Golden Age” of chivalric exploit in his famous translation of Froissart, 
but in his later translation of Huon de Bordeaux and Arthur of Little Britain 
he anticipates the romantic attitude toward chivalric literature character- 
istic of the Elizabethan reader (pp. 72 f.). Berners seems to have undertaken 
these translations for the sake of enjoyment instead of moral instruction 
since the fantastic subject matter was too remote from reality to offer much 
opportunity for teaching by example. 

With acumen and skilful discrimination Mr. Ferguson traces the gradual 
modification of the chivalric spirit and its replacement by other concepts 
growing out of political, military, and economic changes. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century, for example, the knight had become a “governor” as 
well as a soldier. Although this idea is not entirely unknown in the Middle 
Ages,” the emphasis in the later period is placed upon the knight as a member 
of the governing class, now no longer limited to his own kind, and upon his 
responsibilities to the commonwealth. The chapter on “Chivalry and the 
Commonwealth” analyzes in detail the varied elements that contributed to 
this momentous change, and also shows how chivalric idealism maintained 
its hold in England despite the emergence of a more complex social order. 

In the following chapter, Mr. Ferguson deals with political documents 
of the period that express views on war and peace. The language and values 
of chivalry, he finds, were used to justify a chauvinistic English foreign policy 
in the invasion of France during the reign of Edward IV. Yet counter ten- 
dencies manifested themselves, stimulated by English humanism and prag- 
matic power politics. Erasmus and More disparaged war except in a just 
cause, and other writers urged the development of strategy and diplomacy 
as more effective instruments of foreign policy than warfare. By the middle 
of the sixteenth century the concept of England as a state among other 
states had so completely replaced the earlier feudal context that chivalry 
virtually disappears from discussions of foreign policy (pp. 169-81). 

The sixth essay, “Chivalry and the Education of the Citizen,’”’ explores 
the changing ideals of aristocratic education. The numerous manuals on 
knighthood that appeared in the late fifteenth century illustrate, of course, 
the old code of chivalry. So also does the related category of books on the 
instruction of princes, who are likewise knights expected to apply the prin- 
ciples of chivalry to the art of government. But the chaotic conditions of 
fifteenth-century England compelled knights to become trained in legal pro- 
cedures in order to perform their duties in local administration and to protect 
their own estates. This intermediate stage in the broadening of education 


' Mr. Ferguson’s discussion, as he acknowledges, is largely based on C. S. Lewis’ 
Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936). A curious error, however, has crept into Mr. Ferguson’s 
text (p. 66): Lewis’ “wild Provencal vine” (Allegory of Love, p. 197) becomes “wild 
Provencal wine” and is said to be “more than a little watered.” 

? Cf. Chaucer’s Knight's Tale, in which Theseus is not only the epitome of knight- 
hood but also a wise and just ruler. Cf. C. Muscatine, Chaucer and the French Tradition 
(Berkeley, 1957), pp. 183-90. 
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was followed by greatly enlarged demands upon the governing class of the 
new Renaissance state that included not only the liberal arts but also human- 
istic learning. Mr. Ferguson, after considering the educational theories of 
John Tiptoft, Hawes, Erasmus, and More, concludes the discussion with 
Sir Thomas Elyot, whose views represent a new social ideal of aristocratic 
education designed for the service of the state, an ideal which, nevertheless, 
incorporated distinctive features of the old chivalric heritage. 

If a certain amount of overlapping is inevitable in a book organized as 
a series of parallel studies, the plan permits the reader to observe the central 
institution of chivalry in many different lights. Another merit is the consis- 
tently thoughtful balancing of old and new to reveal the nature of the transi- 
tional qualities in the particular aspect of chivalry under review. In a book 
so general in scope, however, it is natural for readers with special interests 
to question some points. Medievalists, for instance, may wonder why Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight is not mentioned in the discussion of English 
chivalric literature. A consideration of this peerless romance may well have 
modified the judgment that English literature ‘remained pitfully weak in 
native treatments of chivalric romance” (p. 9). The Knight’s Tale should 
also have been included, if only to do justice to Chaucer’s concept of chivalry, 
which is not adequately described as knight-errantry (p. 79) nor fully ex- 
pressed in the portraits of the Knight and the Squire in the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales. Despite such flaws, however, Mr. Ferguson’s lively and 
readable book offers a stimulating interpretation of trends in English culture 
during the transition to the Renaissance. 

HELAINE NEWSTEAD 
Hunter College 


Sir Tuomas Eryot: Tupor Humanist. By Stanford E. Lehmberg. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1960. Pp. xv+218. $4.75. 


It is good to have a complete and up to date biography of one of the most 
enduring writers of the early sixteenth century, Sir Thomas Elyot. Along 
with More and Ascham, Elyot helped to create modern English prose as a 
medium suited to the exposition of ideas. Elyot’s best known work, The 
Book Named the Governour (1531) is, moreover, an extraordinary collection 
of information and opinions on a wide variety of subjects, from politics and 
education to psychology and ethics. Its usefulness to Elyot’s contemporaries 
and successors (including Shakespeare) is a fact of literary history, and the 
modern scholar who wishes to understand the intellectual climate of England 
in the sixteenth century must direct his attention often to this ambitious 
and agreeably written work. Elyot is also the author of several lesser composi- 
tions, including translations from Isocrates, Plutarch, and others, a Latin- 
English dictionary, and a popular book of medical remedies. 

Sir Thomas Elyot: Tudor Humanist is essentially biography. Although 
the author, a member of the University of Texas Department of History, 
has given an account of each of Elyot’s compositions in the order of their 
publication, his interest is centered mainly on Elyot the man in his historical 
and political setting. For the facts of Elyot’s life and public career, Professor 
Lehmberg has gone to the original sources (still woefully meager, as Professor 
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Lehmberg admits), and in his use of these facts he has displayed admirable 
accuracy. I am not so sure that he has added a great deal that is new to the 
“Life of Elyot” written by Croft, the nineteenth-century editor of the 
Governour; still, he has conscientiously gone over all the extant documents 
and letters, taken advantage of information not available to Croft, and re- 
interpreted, plausibly, such puzzling problems as Elyot’s education, his 
relations with More, and his attitude toward Catholicism and the Divorce. 
Most interesting to me was Professor Lehmberg’s discovery that Elyot prob- 
ably attended Oxford University between 1516 and 1524, during which time 
he received the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Civil Laws. The 
evidence for this seems convincing enough, but the question remains why 
Elyot himself did not see fit to mention schooling at Oxford in the Preface 
to his Dictionary (1538), where he tells us somewhat apologetically that he 
was educated at home. 

With so few sure facts about Elyot the man available even at this date, 
Professor Lehmberg has eked out his biography with glosses on historical 
events in which Elyot played a part (sometimes slight) and with fascinating 
genealogies of families to whom Elyot was related. The reader with an anti- 
quarian bent will enjoy the accounts of Finderns and Fetiplaces, Delameres 
and Daubridgecourts, Pyms and Puttenhams. 

The “‘life” part of this life and works, then, is useful and interesting. 
The discussions of Elyot as writer, on the other hand, are disappointingly 
general and paraphrastic. For the most part Professor Lehmberg seems to 
have been content merely to sketch in the complex background of Tudor 
humanism and to describe the contents of Elyot’s books, adding only an 
occasional critical comment. This surface treatment is especially apparent 
in his handling of the Governour. Chapter Four of Professor Lehmberg’s 
book is little more than a digest of the Governour’s contents, and chapter 
Five, on Elyot’s sources, treats a large subject in a short space—accurately 
enough so far as it goes, but ignoring the vital strain of Platonism in Elyot’s 
thought and reaching no definite conclusion regarding the purpose and effects 
of Elyot’s borrowings. Important matters like Elyot’s contributions to the 
English language are dismissed in two or three paragraphs. And I for one 
would disagree with the statement that Elyot’s political theory is “the most 
significant part” of the Governour. 

Possibly because the author finds Elyot’s discussions of monarchy so 
cogent, he has evolved an odd theory on how the Governour was composed: 
that Elyot first wrote a treatise on the education of young gentlemen, then 
added the chapters on monarchy in order to ingratiate himself with Henry 
VIII, provided the necessary links between these two parts, and, finally, 
appended the analyses of the virtues “which were desirable in all members 
of the governing class but particularly appropriate to the king.” With this 
theory Professor Lehmberg believes that he can account for the “amazing 
variety of subjects” in the Governour and the differences in tone from one part 
of that work to another. But does the Governour contain, for a Renaissance 
book, such an extraordinary variety of subjects? Are they more numerous or 
less connected than those of, say, The Schoolmaster or some of the Italian 
treatises de regimine principum which were among Elyot’s models? And the 
differences of tone do not seem startling, even if now and then Elyot forgets 
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his own admonition and renders advice more appropriate to the king than 
to the king’s deputies. 

The main argument Professor Lehmberg adduces for his theory on how 
the Governour was composed rests on a possible misreading of Elyot’s text. 
Early in Book I of the Governour, Elyot in an ambiguously worded state- 
ment declares that his work will treat “‘the two partes” of a public weal in 
“two volumes,”’ the second of which he will (granted the leisure) “shortly 
after sende forthe.’’ Professor Lehmberg thinks that this proposed second 
volume eventually became Books II and III of the Governour as we know 
that work. But it seems to me more likely that by a second volume Elyot 
meant a whole new composition which would be of the same dimensions as 
the existing Governour and would form a sequel to that work. Without going 
into the details of this complicated problem, it is perhaps enough to say that, 
judging from Elyot’s full statement of his purpose and from passing references 
here and there in the Governour to what the proposed second volume would 
cover, that volume was never written. If it had been written, it would have 
stood in somewhat the same relation to the Governour as Aristotle’s Politics 
stands to his Nicomachean Ethics. There is a further possibility that Elyot’s 
more or less fictitious life of the emperor Severus Alexander, The Image of 
Governance (1541), constitutes the proposed second volume, or sequel to the 
Governour. A statement in the Preface to that work recalls that in the Gover- 
nour Elyot had “promised to write a boke of the forme of good governance,” 
and it is his hope that by publication of the mage “I should sufficiently dis- 
charge my selfe of my promise.” 

Elyot’s compositions other than the Governour are treated by Professor 
Lehmberg with varying degrees of thoroughness. What might be considered 
Elyot’s second most substantial literary work, the Platonic dialogue Of the 
Knowledge Which Maketh a Wise Man (1533), is discussed in only four pages, 
and only as it bears on the duties of counselors, with special reference to 
Henrican politics. In contrast, The Castle of Health (1534, et seq.) is given six- 
teen pages, perhaps because it was “‘the most popular of Elyot’s works in 
his own century.” It is clear that Professor Lehmberg’s eye is mostly on 
social and political history rather than on the history and criticism of litera- 
ture. 

In short, Sir Thomas Elyot: Tudor Humanist provides us with a ‘‘defini- 
tive” biography of an important Renaissance author but does not supply 
much insight into that author’s literary productions. The book itself is 
handsomely bound and printed, and contains a full index, a bibliography, and 
pleasing illustrations, among them reproductions of the fine drawings of 
Elyot and his wife by Holbein. 

Joun M. Major 
University of Colorado 


Tue ARUNDEL HARINGTON MANUuscRIPT OF TuDOR Poetry. Edited by Ruth 
Hughey. Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 1960. Volume 1, 
Introduction and Text, pp. xvi+428. Volume 11, Notes and Glossary, 
pp. viiit+529. $15. 

In 1935 Miss Hughey announced the rediscovery of the most important single 

MS of mid-Tudor provenance and outlined its relations to similar documents 
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(The Library, xv, 388-444). She had found in the Arundel Castle library one 
of the three major sources of G. F. Nott’s edition of Surrey and Wyatt 
(2 vols., London, 1815-16), a document which was unavailable to F. M. 
Padelford, to A. K. Foxwell, and to Hyder Rollins for his edition of Tottel’s 
Miscellany. To be sure, a copy of the Arundel MS which Nott had had made 
was used by these scholars, but in such work even an accurate copy is hardly 
satisfactory. Scholars of Tudor poetry are therefore greatly indebted to Miss 
Hughey for a magnificent edition of the MS she had earlier rescued from 
oblivion. 

The text is presented with as little editorial addition as possible. That 
procedure was wise, for the basic purpose of the work is not to offer definitive 
authorial versions of the poems. Rather, the Arundel texts are recorded in 
their intricate relations to other manuscripts and printed books. The primary 
related texts are those in Egerton MS 2711, Devonshire MS 17492, Additional 
MS 36529 (all in the British Museum), Tottel’s Miscellany, the 1549 edition 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s psalms, and the two Harington editions of Nugae 
Antiquae (1769-92). Many problems remain unsolved, but it is Miss Hughey’s 
achievement that she has given us the means to further study of them. At 
this point two questions must be asked. How accurate is the text she presents 
and how sound are the lines of argument she lays down? 

The answer to the first question is that a remarkably difficult job has 
been accomplished with a minimum of human fallibility. Using my films of 
the four major manuscripts concerned I have followed her labors, and the 
result inspires confidence. There are errors, of course, and some must be 
noted with care. In the Arundel MS itself, one line in the approximate total 
of ten thousand has been lost. This line would be the twelfth of poem 172, 
reading in the MS: Yet do they drowne in Drenching Seas / all suche as com- 
mith neare them (fol. 128v). Other instances of inaccuracy, for which I pre- 
sent the correct reading after the incorrect, are: poem 10, line 20 cleere | cleene; 
poem 11, line 2 thei } thie; poem 20, line 21 swarve | sware, line 22 sware | swarve; 
poem 66, line 19 from | frome, line 114 write | wryte; poem 70, line 9 allwayes | 
allways; poem 72, line 35 condempen’d | condempn’d; poem 77, line 41 shows 
no medial dot or period; poem 102, line 13 now | nor; poem 104, line 59 
droncknenes | dronckennes; poem 156, line 28 caught | raught; poem 157, line 
25 Leathis | Leachis, line 38<g> ] q (for “quod” or “quoth’’); poem 163, 
line 55 servantes | sarvantes; poem 167, line 48 benignitie | beinignitie; poem 
234, line 249 tuch | Ruth. The purpose of noting even minor errors in spelling 
is, that scribal habits are very important in tracing the provenance of texts. 

The analysis of the makeup of the Arundel MS is sound. It was probably 
begun before the printing of Tottel’s Miscellany by the elder John Harington 
(of Stepney), and the Elizabethan poems are additions in the gaps left 
between the earlier poems. The Arundel MS is textually very close to Tottel’s 
Miscellany, although an edited copy probably stands between them. Egerton 
MS 2711 was used to compile the Arundel MS, and Wyatt’s revisions are 
usually respected. Miss Hughey does not note that the order of entry for 
many poems in both MSS is additional evidence of their intimate relation. 
Further, the unexplainable disagreement of Arundel and Egerton in poem 
156, line 28 (see 1, 49) does not in fact exist. As I note above, Arundel does 
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not read caught but raught, which is the word Wyatt spelled rowght in Egerton. 
Thus the continuity of Egerton, Arundel and Tottel is unmistakable, as 
Miss Hughey demonstrates again and again. 

Her analysis of Devonshire MS 17492 is sound only in part, and the 
fact is not surprising. The Devonshire MS has been the graveyard of Wyatt 
editions from Nott’s to Muir’s, with no doubt some injury to the Surrey 
canon. Miss Hughey’s general observations about the textual impurity of 
the Devonshire MS are correct. She observes (11, 140) that Devonshire is a 
questionable source for a basic text and that we should avoid it “unless 
necessity demands it.” In another instance (11, 167) she observes that the 
Devonshire version “‘may have been written from memory” and that com- 
parisons with the Egerton MS lead us to “question the validity of the D 
texts.” However, she has been led astray by Professor Muir’s incomplete 
correction of A. K. Foxwell’s statement that Wyatt’s monogram signature 
TV appears in Devonshire. In his edition of Wyatt’s poems (London, 1949, 
p. 256), Professor Muir observes that a large group of poems in Devonshire 
are not signed TV, as A. K. Foxwell stated. He should have added that the 
monogram TV appears nowhere else in the manuscript as well. Wyatt’s 
hand and signature are unmistakable, and there is not a single sign of either 
in the Devonshire MS. Wyatt never saw the Devonshire MS, which was a 
Howard family volume. The Wyatt poems in Devonshire suggest no single 
source such as Egerton itself. Rather, they range from garbled copies of 
Wyatt’s earlier versions to copies of partly corrected versions. The order of 
entries in Devonshire shows no pattern like that of Egerton (or Arundel). 
It is in every way eccentric. As I have recently shown (RES, x1 [1960], 54), 
some of the poems in Devonshire have no manuscript source at all. They 
were copied from the 1532 edition of Chaucer’s and others’ works. It must 
therefore be asserted that the interlaced TV noted by Miss Hughey (11, 140, 
142) does not appear in Devonshire. Instead the mark is a large terminal s, 
which occurs in various combinations in Devonshire, including fynys qd 
Rychard Hattfeld s on fol. 18v, facing fynys gd Wyatt s on fol. 19r. The con- 
clusion is unavoidable that the terminal s in Devonshire is no evidence of 
Wyatt’s authorship in itself. Rather, it is the mark of a copyist or editor. 
The person most likely to deserve credit for the mark is not Wyatt but 
Surrey, and the superior qualities Miss Foxwell finds in the Devonshire 
version of poem 108, signed ffynys s, may beduesimply to Surrey’slight revision 
of a Wyatt poem. I should add that in this instance the heading To my 
[blank], which looks biographically significant, is in a later more italic hand 
than that of the poem itself and its fynys s. Unfortunately, Professor Muir’s 
refusal to face the challenge of the Devonshire MS will continue to confuse 
readers of Wyatt and Surrey for some time to come. 

In considering Additional MS 36529 (P MS) it is worth observing at 
the outset that the terminal s mark of the Devonshire MS is rather like the 
more ornate style of s in the H S signatures occurring on fols. 53v, 54v and 
elsewhere in P. The fact increases the probability of Surrey’s editorial care 
in Devonshire, the Howard family commonplace book. There are a few more 
variants between Arundel and P than Miss Hughey has found. These are: 
poem 284, line 6 fear | sear P; poem 285, line 1 caught] rawght P; poem 286, 
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line 31 in this | in of this P. Generally, Arundel and P were started independ- 
ently from common sources. In the second generation, that of Sir John 
Harington (of Kelston), Arundel and P were brought together. Some of the 
difficulty about the authorship of poem 4A in Arundel is cleared up by noting 
that in P the poem occurs twice on fol. 46v, once in an early Tudor hand 
but deleted, and again in Sir John Harington’s hand. This double occurrence 
accounts for the ascription of the poem to Sir John, but the earlier version 
which Sir John was restoring gives the poem more properly to his father, as 
Miss Hughey suggests. 

The relation of the Arundel versions of Wyatt’s psalms to those printed 
in 1549 remains puzzling. Both depart from Wyatt’s Egerton text, with the 
printed version the more eccentric. Arundel could hardly have been copied 
from the printed work, and is more likely to be the source of the severely 
edited printed text in some readings. The striking instance of poem 167, 
which has two readings connecting Arundel and the printed text (see 1, 50) 
is not conclusive. The second of these, which Miss Hughey interprets as a 
correction of Arundel from the book, may well be a lonely late correction. In 
all the other instances Arundel reveals no definite influence from the printed 
text, and either follows Egerton or makes an independent departure. 

A more important question concerns the forty-two sixteenth-century 
poems printed in Nugae Antiquae, discussed at 1, 18-25. Nine of these are 
still extant in the Arundel MS, but the manuscript texts show little relation 
to the printed ones. Further, a number of other manuscript sources were used 
by the editor of Nugae Antiquae. It is possible, as Miss Hughey shows, that 
many of the Nugae poems were originally in the Arundel MS. However, one 
must beware here of a circular argument: that the possibility of their presence 
in Arundel gives us any basis for accepting the printed texts or ascriptions 
and dates. The evidence which Miss Hughey offers, by the very virtue of 
its completeness and fairness, tends to work against her occasionally too 
sanguine views of the Nugae texts. What should have been stressed is that 
these printed poems must be valued individually in relation to the manu- 
script versions which still do exist. Briefly, they show a great range of fidelity 
to and departure from manuscript versions. Unfortunately, in this instance, 
the Arundel MS adds to the difficulties. 

Miss Hughey’s discussion of the psalms must now be supplemented by 
the excellent work of H. A. Mason, Humanism and Poetry in the Early Tudor 
Period (London, 1959), which must have appeared a bit too late for inclusion. 
Especially relevant are pages 206 ff. of Mason’s book, which place the work 
of Johannes Campensis in its proper relation to Wyatt’s psalms, and there- 
fore also to Surrey’s. Mason’s analysis of the Devonshire MS is also useful 
in strengthening one’s caution of its readings. 

In the notes to poem 1o1, one of Wyatt’s translations from Petrarch 
there is a notable omission of the discussion by D. G. Rees in Comparative 
Literature, vit (1955), 15-24. And the general absence of reference to Sergio 
Baldi’s La Poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt (Frienze, 1953) is unfortunate. The 
date of 1532 for poem 128 was determined by my article in JEGP, ti (1954), 
581-84. 

When we have taken these corrections and reservations into account, 
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we can truly appreciate the scope of Miss Hughey’s actual accomplishment. 
The foundation is solid, the variants drawn from numerous documents 
difficult to procure, and the notes generous. We must especially admire the 
diligence with which dozens of minor and obscure figures have been investi- 
gated. Nor should we forget the extension and correction of Miss Hughey’s 
earlier work on the documents related to the Arundel MS. It was she who 
first delineated the revisions of Nicholas Grimald in the Egerton MS. It was 
she who demonstrated that the Hill MS is none other than Additional MS 
36529. Many of the puzzling aspects of provenance and editing ranging from 
the sixteenth to the later nineteenth centuries are clarified. Altogether, Miss 
Hughey has given us a work of unequaled value in the study of Tudor poetry 
in manuscript. 

The literary importance of this edition can be suggested by the fact 
that it offers seventy-eight complete poems never before printed. They are 
not strikingly good poems, but they will no doubt add something to our con- 
ception of the way Tudor poets worked. The metrical experiments alone are 
a significant body of evidence. About seventy of the poems have been at 
various times attributed to Wyatt, about eighteen to Surrey, and twenty 
first appeared among Tottel’s Uncertain Authors. The Arundel MS thus has 
considerable value as a document revealing the way the earlier poets were 
studied and revised by later poets. Especially noteworthy are two headings: 
M’ Henry Conestables sonets to the Lady Ritche. 1589. on fol. 148r, and Son- 
nettes of S’ Phillip Sydneys vppon [deleted] to y Lady Ritch. on fol. 155r. Both 
are in the hand of Sir John Harington of Kelston. The first heading precedes 
the twenty-one sonnets of Constable’s Diana (1592), and the second precedes 
an isolated copy of Sidney’s Loving in trewth, the first sonnet of Astrophel 
and Stella. Of course the “biographical problem” would not be solved if we 
had holograph statements by Constable and Sidney that they wrote their 
poems to Lady Rich (see JEGP, ix [1960], 617-39). The problem would only 
be set in a particular way. The Arundel headings, whenever they were 
entered by Sir John Harington, suggest that it is sounder for the interpreter 
to begin with a life situation. 

Miss Hughey states that she intends to give us a volume on the life and 
works of the elder John Harington, the first compiler of the Arundel MS. We 
may therefore expect another contribution of a very high standard and 
congratulate Miss Hughey on the immense labor she has so solidly completed. 


RicHArD C. HARRIER 
New York University 


STEFANO GUAZZO AND THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE: 1575-1675. By John Leon 
Lievsay. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1961. Pp. 
xiii+344. $7.50. 

Professor Lievsay’s book is the first full-length study of Guazzo in any lan- 

guage and from any aspect. Because he found so much to do, the author tells 

us, it could not all be encompassed in a single book; and he has settled for an 
inquiry into the impact that Guazzo made upon English nondramatic writers 
of the Renaissance. Guazzo was born about 1530 and died in 1593; in his 
modest and gentle life he wrote five books: Lettere volgari (1565), La Civil 
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conversatione (1574), Dialoghi piacevoli (1586), Lettere del Signor Stefano 
Guazzo (1590), and La Ghirlanda della Contessa Angela Bianca Beccaria (1595). 
All except the Lettere volgari were known in Tudor-Stuart England, but only 
La Civil conversatione was translated into English, the first three books by 
George Pettie in 1581 and the fourth book by Bartholomew Young in 1586. 

Englished under the title of The Civile Conversation, Guazzo’s work is a 
courtesy book such as Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier, although directed 
more to a middle-class public. Professor Lievsay makes it quite clear that 
The Civile Conversation is not merely a manual of discourse, but also a guide 
to “manners and behaviour” with speech included. Getting down to the 
serious business of point by point comparison, Lievsay finds that The Courtier 
comes off a poor second to The Civile Conversation. Since the main source 
for Castiglione is Cicero, while that for Guazzo is Plutarch, “the difference 
is that between a windy oratory, adroitly playing for effect, and a sound 
common sense anchored in the substance of experience.” Castiglione intrudes 
himself in four prefaces, whereas Guazzo only in one. Castiglione has many 
speakers; Guazzo only two. Thus Castiglione is desultory; the drama of his 
work takes on the motion of chance; sometimes things are unresolved, some- 
times lost “in a babble of conflicting voices.’”’ Guazzo’s “straight-line dis- 
course is uninterrupted by pleasant but aimless trifling, and the serious intent 
of the author is never lost in a sea of adroit, though sophistic, palaver.”’ 
Castiglione is a snob of courtly pretensions, but Guazzo chokes in the per- 
fumed parlors where the courtly pursue their affectations. The Civile Conversa- 
tion has wider scope, and “its value to its own age... lifts it,” finally, 
“beyond comparison with The Courtier’s semi-fictional, breezy trifling.” 
When Professor Lievsay gets through with the author of The Courtier one 
wonders how he obtained any vogue at all in London. 

Few of us would argue that no small measure of Castiglione’s success 
was due to the brilliant translation he received at the pen of Sir Thomas 
Hoby; and it is Professor Lievsay’s thesis that La Civil conversatione in the 
Pettie-Young translation is ‘‘one of the minor classics of the age,” that it was 
widely known and exerted an important influence on the writers of the 
hundred-year period from 1575 to 1675, and that “a work so rich in the 
colloquial vigor of a great age does not deserve the neglect that has befallen 
The Civile Conversation.’’ Guazzo is the author’s chief hero, but the English 
translators, especially Pettie, come not far behind. In the eleven-page section 
of comparisons between the English and Italian versions, however, it seems 
to my anglophilic ears that this order ought to be reversed. To pick out a few 
illustrations at random, Pettie translates Guazzo’s spatioso as wide and roome- 
some; cosi salde radici as so deepe footing and roote; quei coltellatori as these 
cutters and hackers. There are idioms that no other language could approach: 
waxeth dul and lither; taketh every thing arsi-versie; making such a mingle- 
mangle; and a phrase that suggests to us that Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
leafmeal in “Spring and Fall’’ was not such a startling original after all: 
will not sticke to teare him limme meale. 

The real meat of the book, chapters three through nine, are taken up 
with the influence exerted by Guazzo on the makers of the English Renais- 
sance. Because of the variety of writers named by Professor Lievsay, we 
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must establish three categories: major figures, major-minor, and minor; and 
we must remember that dramatists are excluded. In the first group only 
Spenser may be named; but alas, about him Professor Lievsay says only that 
“it cannot be proved in the present state of our knowledge of his reading 
that [Spenser] read [The Civile Conversation] at all.’’ For the major-minor 
classification we will have to stretch boundaries to let in some doubtful 
fellows, but that is because we would not know how to classify some of the 
lesser writers to follow if a poacher like Harvey, for instance, were called 
minor. Therefore in the major-minor group we find John Lyly, Robert 
Greene, and Gabriel Harvey. Of these it is not too certain whether some of 
Lyly’s Euphuism rubbed off on Pettie and so influenced the diction of his 
translation or whether Lyly was influenced directly by the Italian of Guazzo. 
Other writers on the matter remain of mixed opinion: R. W. Bond saw little 
Guazziana in Lyly; Violet Jeffrey saw “too much.”” Among Greene’s works 
only Parts I and II of Mamiilia and Greenes Farewell to Follie exhibit any 
significant degree of Guazzian influence, and even in these, to my mind, the 
proof of Greene’s dependence is not very impressive. Professor Lievsay re- 
minds us that most of the aphorisms cited were common to the Renaissance; 
thus the task of exhibiting unmistakable influence becomes almost impossible; 
and as we go down the list of figures cited, we find, again and again, that 
influence cannot be proved in one case, that there may have been a common 
source behind both Guazzo and the present figure in another, or that so-and- 
so stands between Guazzo and our man. We are finally convinced that a vast 
portion of Guazzo himself is the result of careful compilation, and we ask, 
‘‘What is the significance of this Guazzian influence?” and perhaps even, “Is 
the influence real in itself?” 

The case for Harvey’s deep knowledge of Guazzo is highly convincing; 
so is that for Florio’s; but in the case of Harvey, the stream did not seem to 
pass on through the rope-maker’s son to affect severely the English Renais- 
sance, and in the case of Florio what materials did go on through him to 
others were of such a general nature that their importance is greatly mini- 
mized. The last of the major-minor figures—Bacon—is dragged in by the 
heels, and Lievsay admits that the proverbs in Promos may have come from 
Florio. 

After these readily recognizable names we are treated to a list of poet- 
asters, some of whom to identify must sorely tax the most learned scholars 
of our period. I confess to being introduced for the first time to a goodly 
number. Some of them do seem truly indebted to Guazzo, others not so 
certainly. But even if all were undoubtedly and profoundly influenced, we 
might ask still whether the English Renassiance was much affected. These 
men include Daniel Tuvill, Charles Merbury, Samuel Rowland, John Morris, 
Sir Robert Dallington, Barnaby Rich, W. [illiam] B. [arley?], Anthony Copley, 
Robert Cawdry, Henry Crosse, Anthony Sherley, James Cleland, Alexander 
Niccholes, Joseph Swetnam, three pro-feminists who may have been or may 
only have pretended to be women, Richard Brathwaite, and Patricke Hannay. 

I do not wish to seem harsh. This book is superbly written; it might 
even serve as a model for some of our “academic” writers. The scholarship 
is distinguished. The exhaustive care that has clearly been accorded his re- 
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search and his presentation mark Professor Lievsay as one of our finest histor- 
ical scholars. A book on Guazzo may even be the necessity Professor Lievsay 
claims it to be, and his book is a good one. But its claims are too large, and 
the space devoted to many of its “proofs” is excessive. The work might have 
been done in about two-thirds the present number of pages. But perhaps it 
is too harsh to insist that the truly loving work of twenty years be given any 
less space than is accorded it in Professor Lievsay’s book. 
Harry Morris 
The Florida State University 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN STUDIES PRESENTED TO FRANK PERCY WILSON 
in Honour or His SEvENTIETH Birtupay. [Edited by Herbert Davis 
and Helen Gardner.] Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. viiit+355. $6.75. 


Six of the nineteen essays in this book deal with Shakespeare. Douglas Bush, 
“Classical Myth in Shakespeare’s Plays,” discusses the functions and the 
changing quality of Shakespeare’s classical allusions. He shows how Shake- 
speare varied his tone from the Senecan and Ovidian in Henry VI and Titus 
Andronicus to the romantic in The Merchant of Venice and the antiromantic 
with Mercutio, Benedick, and Rosalind. Heroic and antiheroic contrast in 
Hamlet and Troilus, and the richest and most complex references to the gods 
appear in Lear and in Antony and Cleopatra. Bush writes with special en- 
thusiasm of the dramatic romances, of Shakespeare’s ‘““myth-making imagina- 
tion” in Perdita’s calling upon Proserpina, of the theophanies in Pericles 
and Cymbeline, and of how The Tempest fuses myth with mythology, Christian 
with pagan atmosphere, until it creates ‘“‘a mythic dream-world in which all 
things are reconciled.” 

Nevill Coghill, ““Shakespeare’s Reading in Chaucer,” skates on thinner 
ice. Shakespeare probably read The Parliament of Fowls and The House of 
Fame and certainly used Troilus and Criseyde and The Knight's Tale, but I 
find no clear echo of any other of the Canterbury Tales. He needed no hint 
from Chaucer for such commonplaces as destiny written in the stars, or the 
serpent under the flower, or honor derived from acts not ancestors. Chaucer’s 
bucket in a well is a different image from that in Richard IJ. The analogues 
are well worth noting, but they are not “identifiable finger-prints” that prove 
Shakespeare’s reading. 

Don Cameron Allen demonstrates how Venus and Adonis gives new 
meanings to the myth in Ovid. He emphasizes a Platonic contrast between 
the love-hunting of Venus and the heroic hunting of the young man who 
scorns desire and finds death. In “Variations on a Theme in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets” J. B. Leishman compares Shakespeare’s treatment of the eternizing 
power of poetry with that of poets from Pindar to Daniel, skilfully discrimi- 
nating the attitudes characteristic of Horace, Ovid, and Propertius, Petrarch 
and Tasso, Ronsard, Spenser, and Daniel. One would have liked more on 
Shakespeare, but no doubt this will appear in the author’s forthcoming book 
on the Sonnets. Frederick W. Sternfeld, ‘““Shakespeare’s Use of Popular Song,” 
discusses “Callino custure me” in Henry V and the Willow Song in Othello 
(on which see also John P. Cutts in Journal of American Musicology, 1957, 
and Peter J. Seng in SQ, 1958). In “Under Which King, Bezonian?” Peter 
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Alexander politely suggests that the Othello who aroused the moral indigna- 
tion of Eliot and of Tolstoy was not exactly Shakespeare’s Othello. 

Tillyard inquires into the reasons for the popularity of A Mirror for 
Magistrates. He finds its main attraction for readers today the intimate 
picture it gives of “a group of rising young men working out their problems 
of literary creation.” His argument for the literary value of certain passages 
is less convincing. Ethel Seaton breaks new ground in ‘‘Marlowe’s Light 
Reading.” Of the books which she suggests that Marlowe read as a boy, the 
ones which seem to me to have left the clearest traces in his writing are the 
English romances Bevis of Hampton, Richard Coeur de Lyon, and Alexander, 
and Lydgate and Caxton for Dido. Francis R. Johnson, ““The Complaint of 
Thomas Digges,”’ offers some evidence on the cost of publishing new editions 
of two scientific treatises in 1590 and 1591. Kathleen Lea, discussing Sir 
John Harington’s translation of Orlando Furioso, concludes that the Bodleian 
MS is an author’s MS probably used by Harington in preparing the British 
Museum MS which he sent to the printer, Richard Field. Sir Walter Greg 
corrects the OED by proving, with evidence from G. E. Bentley, that Twelfth 
Night was the night of January 6, not of January 5. He also discusses an 
interesting copyright case involving Michael Sparke, stationer, who in 1631 
published a book from “the perfect copy” obtained from the author and who 
claimed that the copy licensed to Robert Swaine in 1629 “‘was unlawfully 
gotten from the author, and printed against the authors will.’”’ One minor 
correction: Sparke did not assert that he had the consent of Swaine’s widow 
but said only that she had renounced the administration of her husband’s 
estate. 

In “The Rider on the Winged Horse” Mary Lascelles follows the airy 
hoofprints of Pegasus from Hesiod and Pindar to Spenser in The Ruines of 
Time and Milton in Paradise Lost. For Boccaccio the flying horse of Bellero- 
phon or Perseus is fame, preserved by poets, and Spenser imagines it carrying 
Sidney, both hero and poet, to heaven; while Milton soars “‘Above the flight 
of Pegasean wing” and prays not to fall, like Bellerophon, from the flying 
steed of poetry. Agnes Latham adds to our understanding of Ralegh’s Instruc- 
tions to his Son and prints from MS a passage—later suppressed—in which 
Ralegh criticizes Essex and Southampton, and also a revealing letter of fare- 
well to his son: “I deny not but that I have affected promocion but it hath 
beene with a mynd, as God knoweth, to honor him and to doe good in the 
Common wealth.” James McManaway in “Elizabeth, Essex, and James” 
points out that the bond of association to defend Elizabeth in 1584, first 
printed at Edinburgh in Peter Wentworth’s Pithie Exhortation in 1598, became 
the model in 1599 for a Scottish bond to defend James VI and support his 
claim to the English crown. He prints the Scottish bond from a Folger MS 
which may have been assembled for Essex. Godfrey Davies suggests that 
Hume’s history of the reign of James I is still worth reading in spite of many 
defects, such as neglect of state papers, prejudice against the Puritans, and 
a smug patronizing of Shakespeare for “‘want of taste” and “total ignorance 
of all theatrical art and conduct.” In “Some Jacobean Catch-Phrases and 
Some Light on Thomas Bretnor”’ John Crow collects clichés from almanacs: 
all’s fish that comes to net, and “a nimble pate helpes.” 
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Two thoughtful essays discuss Donne. Helen Gardner in ‘The Argument 
about ‘The Ecstasy’ ” gives her reasons for believing that “ ‘The Ecstasy’ 
originated in Donne’s interest in Leone Ebreo’s long description of the semi- 
death of ecstasy” and that after the lovers become one by a union of intellec- 
tual souls they return to their separate bodies in the ending of the poem, which 
has been often misinterpreted. In ““Donne’s Poetry in the Nineteenth Century” 
Kathleeen Tillotson surveys the evidence for appreciation of Donne from 
Lamb and Coleridge and the Retrospective Review of 1823 to the whole-souled 
enthusiasm of Browning and the divided mind of Palgrave, who found in 
Donne’s poems a “strange originality almost equally fascinating and repel- 
lent.” 

Dover Wilson gives some delightful glimpses of Granville-Barker, Shaw, 
and Barrie in their habits as they lived. A list of the writings of F. P. Wilson 
reminds us how much we have learned from him about Dekker and Donne, 
The Plague in Shakespeare’s London, Elizabethan and Jacobean, Marlowe and 
the Early Shakespeare, and Seventeenth-Century Prose. That his bibliography 
may continue to grow is the wish of all his friends, which means everyone 
who has known him. 


Mark Eccles 
University of Wisconsin 


HENSLOWE’s Diary. Edited with Supplementary Material and Notes by 
R. A. Foakes and R. T. Rickert. Cambridge: University Press, 1961. Pp. 
lix+368. $11.50. 


This new edition of Henslowe’s ever invaluable Diary deserves the warmest 
thanks merely for being. When, in addition, we find that it presents a com- 
pletely new transcription from the original MSS, correcting Greg’s transcript 


in a significant number of instances, and adds certain materials (the pawn 
accounts) not hitherto printed, we must feel an even stronger sense of obliga- 
tion to the editors. 

The introduction offers an important reassessment of several conclusions 
about the Diary reached by Greg and hence repeated by most later writers. 
The editors feel, and I believe rightly, that Greg’s charges against Henslowe’s 
illiteracy, ignorance, and inaccuracy are much overstressed (pp. xxv—xxix) 
and have led to unfortunate results. They also suggest a new interpretation 
for the much debated “‘ne’’: that it ‘‘refers to the licensing of a playbook for 
performance by the Master of the Revels” (p. xxx). Greg’s (and Fleay’s) 
view that Henslowe’s sort of management was “the exception rather than 
the rule” is strongly challenged (pp. xxxi—xxxiii), and the significance of such 
a challenge is obvious for the history of Elizabethan theatre history. They 
further attack the much discussed problem of the five-column entries (pp. 
xxxiii-xxxvi) and offer a new hypothesis to explain them, an hypothesis un- 
fortunately too complicated to be summarized here. Finally, they are able, 
by correcting a misreading of Greg’s, to suggest a new interpretation of the 
earliest of the actors’ lists of the Admiral’s Men and to throw some light on 
the meaning of ““M'” as “Master Actor” rather than “sharer” (pp. xxxvi- 
xl). 

It should be pointed out, perhaps, that this new edition does not super- 
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sede Greg’s, except in so far as the text of the Diary is concerned. No attempt 
has been made to reproduce Greg’s very full notes, the notes in the new 
edition being confined essentially to purely textual matters. 

A partial check of the editors’ transcription with such facsimiles as are 
available reveals a carefully prepared text. Their treatment of Greg’s text, 
however, does not seem to be consistent. As a rule even trifling differences 
in Greg are recorded in the textual notes, but not always. For example, fol. 
2° (p. 6) Greg reads “‘vjd q'” for the present editors’ “‘vjd o*”” and “bande” 
for “bonde”’; fol. 7‘ (p. 16) “‘lookinglasse” for “‘lockinglasse’’; fols. 7%, 8° 
(pp. 17, 19) “Jeronymo” for “Joronymo”’; fol. 7% (p. 18) “‘Jewe” for “Jew.” 
Greg’s reading is also incorrectly given, page 20, footnote 3: Greg reads 
“xiij*”’ not “xij*.”” Although obviously none of these random examples is 
serious in itself, the reader is, nevertheless, left wondering which is correct: 
Greg’s or the new text. 

A problem with the Elizabethan final ‘‘e’’ arises on fol. 9’. The editors 
transcribe July regularly as ‘‘Julye’’, and probably correctly. But why in 
dealing with exactly the same form of final “‘y” in the name Godfrey (ll. 17, 
32) do they transcribe the name as “‘godfrey” instead of “‘godfreye,”’ or the 
word comedy (1.28) as ‘““comodey”’ instead of “‘comodey e?”’ On page 28, foot- 
note 6, the forged Collier entry is only partly recorded by both Greg and 
the present editors: above “of maye’”’ the MS shows ‘“‘96 0.. y”. On fol. 
26° (p. 56), in line 2, the “‘e” in “the” is clearly present in the MS and should 
not be italicized; in line 6, the formation of the final ‘“‘n” in ‘‘womon”’ (with 
a high upward tail) should probably be transcribed as ‘‘nes”’, i.e., ““womones”’ 
(cf. the ‘‘womones” in 1. 8 below). 

One unfortunate error in Greg’s edition, an error repeated in his Eliza- 
bethan Dramatic Documents (1931), is accepted without question in the new 
edition (pp. 326, 332-33). Greg reprinted the now lost “plot” of J Tamar 
Cam from the Reed-Steevens (1803) edition of Shakespeare (Vol. m1), ap- 
parently under the belief that it had there been printed for the first time. In 
fact, however, Steevens had first printed it in Vol. of his 1793 edition, a 
printing which clearly takes priority over the later Reed reprint as being 
closer to Steevens’ original transcript. The differences between the two texts 
are as follows (the 1793 text is given first): 


line 23 Exeunt.] Exeunt, 
38 George Parsons:| & George Parsons: 
83 Tamor Cam.] Tamor Cam: 
96 A. Jeffs,] A. Jeffs. 
106-117] The figures opposite these lines are so printed in 1793 text that 
they fall between the items referred to. 


Greg notes (Elizabethan Dramatic Documents, Commentary, p. 167) that 
“« *& George Parsons’ can hardly be right,” and suggests that it is “perhaps 
merely a slip for ‘George & Parsons.’ ’’ Considering that “‘&’’ does not appear 
in the 1793 text, it seems probable that it was inserted by Steevens in the 
copy of 1793 from which the 1803 text was set up, and that either he him- 
self inserted it in the wrong place or the compositor misinterpreted his direc- 
tions, perhaps under the influence of the ““& George” which appears just four 
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lines below. The editors of the new Henslowe omit the name of Thomas 
Marbeck from the list of actors, as well as any reference to that fascinating 
supernumerary called (ironically, in view of his role) “the red fast fellow.” 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


On THE LITERARY GENETICS OF SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS 1592-1594. By T. W. 
Baldwin. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. ix+562. $8.50. 


The enormous and varied learning of this fine book makes the task of the 
reviewer almost impossible. Scholars, however, must know what to look for, 
so here is a brief compendium. Baldwin discusses Greene’s Shake-scene 
Passage; the chronology of the plays of Greene, Marlowe, Peele, and Kyd; 
Marlowe and the Taming of a Shrew; the casting pattern of the Queen’s, the 
Admiral’s, and Strange’s Companies; the structure of 1, 2, 3 Henry VI, 
Richard III, Titus Andronicus, Merry Wives, Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
various related subjects. 

With regard to the Shake-scene Passage, Baldwin comes to the con- 
clusion: “there is absolutely no evidence here to warrant a charge of plagi- 
arism” (p. 49). In investigating casting patterns Baldwin endeavors to 
establish the number of actors normally available to each company, and the 
purpose (tragic or comic) for which they were used. He then applies his re- 
sults to investigate the structure of plays, and the relations between one play 
and another, as well as between different dramatists. In this way he writes a 
history of Elizabethan drama for the years 1592-94. He also continually 
refers back and forth from drama to nondramatic literature for the purpose 
of arriving at evidence by which to date plays. Armed with this and other 
evidence he denies that Nashe’s “Kidde in Aesop” refers to Thomas Kyd 
(pp. 19-20). So he ranges up and down, drastically revising our ideas of 
chronology and authorship. In some cases he is revolutionary by being old- 
fashioned. He argues ably that 1 Henry VI preceded 2, 3 Henry VI (pp. 334 
ff.) and he is most positive in rejecting the cooperation of Greene and Peele 
in this trilogy. 

Baldwin has done a manful job in showing how figures of speech progress 
from one author to another as well as through the works of a particular author. 
The immense collection of examples that he has assembled will be of the 
greatest value to all scholars in the field. However, when he uses such a 
“progress”’ to fix the date of a play, for example, it is not always possible to 
be on his side. But it is certainly necessary that he should try out this method 
and he has a good batting average. 

Baldwin devotes many chapters of his book to what he calls an examina- 
tion of structure in Shakespeare’s plays. His work resembles more a précis 
or even a running account than an examination. His method can be illustrated 
from his treatment of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. On page 476 he says: 
“The fifth act does not belong to the play proper at all, which ended with the 
fourth act.”” On page 477: “The ending was made for the play, not the play 
for the ending.” On page 478: “Shakespeare has decided to stuff his fifth act 
with a play at court.” The fact is, of course, that the Dream opens with a 
reference to the wedding of Theseus and Hippolyta, which is to be celebrated 
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with pomp, triumph, and revelling. In I.ii the clowns come together to discuss 
the play they desire to perform at the wedding. In II.i we learn that Oberon 
has come to give joy and prosperity to [Theseus and Hippolyta’s] bed. 
After this beginning the only possible ending of the play must contain the 
wedding festivities, the clowns’ play, the blessing of the fairies. And what a 
thing to say about this finely constructed work—that Shakespeare “‘stuffed”’ 
his fifth act with the clowns’ interlude! Baldwin raises no question about the 
function of the interlude nor does he inquire about its relation to any scheme, 
meaning, over-all theme, plan—the reader may choose his own word—in 
the Dream. The fact is that Baldwin has not seen the play as a whole and is 
therefore unable to explain its structure. 

Baldwin devotes a long chapter to “the work of Peele and Shakespeare 
on Titus Andronicus.’”’ He makes great use of parallels in trying to prove 
that Peele played an important part in revising an old version of Titus. 
But earlier in his book Baldwin quotes even more impressive “‘parallels’”’ to 
prove that Marlowe was a borrower (pp. 154-59). He ends: “Thus Edward 
IT borrows from Romeo and Juliet . . 2 Henry VI . . Peele’s Edward IJ [etc.] 
. . Incidentally, Edward IJ makes it abundantly clear that, like his con- 
temporaries, Marlowe did not hesitate to borrow suitable ornaments” (p. 
159). Quite so. Baldwin would do scholarship a great service by showing how 
it is possible to distinguish with certainty between a borrowing and a parallel. 
He tends to ignore “the literature of the subject.”’ For instance, he does not 
mention Arthur M. Sampley’s exhaustive paper “ ‘Verbal Tests’ for Peele’s 
Plays.’ No scholar can establish a case for Peele’s hand in Titus until he 
has met Sampley’s powerful arguments to the contrary. Besides Peele is not 
the strongest influence on Titus. Heywood’s translation of Seneca’s Troades 
did more to shape the first act than any other book, except perhaps Lodge’s 
Wounds of Civil War. In both cases the influence is not only verbal but also 
visual. Shakespeare has formed a vivid mental picture of the action in these 
two plays. He has not so much read as seen how impressively the tomb domi- 
nates the Troades in Heywood’s translation. Shakespeare therefore made a 
similar structure, a family tomb, important in the first act of Titus. At the 
same time he has taken over Heywood’s wording, not always bothering to 
translate from Seneca for himself. This does not mean his Latin was weak. 
Goethe and Schiller did the same in working from Greek plays, and nobody 
questions their Greek.? Titus contains verbal parallels with Lodge, but the 
visual and structural ones are more significant. Lodge begins “Enter on the 
Capitoll . .. ” and from then on the similarities of scene and incident crowd 
one another. It is true that Titus is stuffed full of verbal parallels. I can 
supply one that has escaped the attention of scholars. R. Wilson, Coblers 
Prophecie (1594), Sig. D 1 a: “Shortly a solemne hunting he intends’’; cf. 
Titus I1.ii.112, “My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand.” Perfect, down to the 
very cadence. But like the other parallels it will not serve as evidence of 
authorship. 


* SP, xxx (1933), 473-06. 
2 See Rudolf Guterman, “Shakespeare und die Antike” in Jahres-Bericht des 
Koéniglichen-Karls-Gymnasiums zu Heilbronn (1900), p. 13. 
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I have already endeavored to prove that Peele could not have written 
the first act,’ but as I have failed to convince Baldwin and some other 
competent scholars,‘ I should like to take the opportunity to present the 
matter more at large. 

The end of Titus is in the beginning. Whoever wrote Act I wrote Act V, 
and whoever wrote Act V wrote Act I. More than that, Act I anticipates the 
action of the play all the way along. As it would naturally take up too much 
space to write about this fully, I propose to restrict myself to Shakespeare’s 
use of irony, especially in religious matters. Other scholars have written 
valuable articles on the composition of Titus.‘ It is a pity that Baldwin ignores 
the first two of these completely. The third is too recent for him to have used. 
I had already written what I have to say about Shakespeare’s religion before 
reading Mr. Sommers’ able article. We agree in some points, but with his 
main conclusions I disagree entirely. 

Nothing so much distinguishes Shakespeare as that profound and subtle 
irony which in some way or other informs all his work. Act I is full of it. 
When Lavinia enters and sheds tears of joy for her father’s return, how is 
she to know that his actions will bring upon her such terrible calamity? 
When she asks him to bless her with his victorious hand, how is she to know 
that this hand will stab her to death? When Titus answers “outliue thy 
father’s daies,”’ how is he to know that he will kill her and then himself be 
killed at the same time? Marcus avers that those sons of Titus who sleep in 
fame enjoy a safer triumph than those who survive. It appears to be a 
rhetorical platitude, but Titus kills one of the survivors almost immediately. 
The next day Saturninus executes two others. The innocent sons are killed; 
the guilty one survives, Lucius, the son who started the murders in the play. 

Critics agree that the key incident of the play occurs in the first act 
when Titus, at the urging of Lucius, has Tamora’s eldest son slain. “the 
Noblest that suruiues,” in order that the souls of the dead sons of Titus may 
find peace, and to ensure that the Andronici should not be “disturbde with 
prodegies on earth.” In a famous speech Tamora implores Titus to show 
mercy, in the name of their common humanity, their common piety, and 
because the gods are merciful. Titus refuses, ‘“Religiously they aske a sacri- 
fice,” and Tamora comments, “O cruell irreligeous pietie,” and Chiron, of all 
people, accuses the Romans of being barbarous. Later on in the play the 
Romans apply “barbarous” to Aaron (IL.iii.78, V.i.97, V.iii.4) and to Tamora 
(IL.iii.118), but the Goths got their blow in first. Demetrius advises his mother 
to hope that the gods who armed the Queen of Troy to her revenge will favor 
Tamora too. Thus we have the cruel gods of the Romans against the cruel 
gods of Goths. Lucius returns from the slaughter of Alarbus, exulting that 
his entrails feed the sacrificing fire, “Whose smoke like incense doth perfume 
the skie.” Of all the horrors in Titus, the most horrible is the “moral cer- 


5 Construction in Shakespeare (1951), pp. 37-41. 

* See J. C. Maxwell in his edition of the play (1953), pp. xxx-xxxiv. 

5 See especially Eugene M. Waith, “The Metamorphosis of Violence in Titus 
Andronicus,” and R. F. Hill, ““The Composition of Titus Andronicus,” in Shakespeare 
Survey, X (1957), 39-49, 60-70, respectively; Alan Sommers, ‘‘Wilderness of Tigers,” 
in Essays in Criticism, x (1960), 275-89. 
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tainty” of the characters when they are most inhuman. There are many 
ironies in this incident. The slaughter of Alarbus does not prevent “‘prodegies 
on earth”: it starts them. Notice Cooper’s definition of prodigium, “...a 
thyng monstrous or against nature.’’ Above all we have Shakespeare’s most 
characteristic irony, the conventionally good man, who knows himself but 
slenderly and the world even less, and whose system of life is so imbecile 
that when his disillusion comes it makes the play seem like a satire on goodness. 
Even-handed justice commends the poisoned chalice to Titus’ own lips. 
Inspired by the same cruel religion which made him slaughter Alarbus, he 
kills his own son Mutius, and even at first refuses him burial. In the last act 
he kills Lavinia for the “barbarous” reason that in this way her shame and 
her father’s shame should die with her. Titus worships the cruel gods and is 
never so convinced of his righteousness as when he is being most cruel. He 
is the same barbarian in Act V as in Act I, killing his own children pedantically, 
on principle. 

The “villains” have their religion too. As we have seen, they have their 
gods of revenge (1. 136, see also II.i.61), but in addition they believe in gods 
that bless. Demetrius calls upon his brother “‘to pray to all the Gods, / For 
our beloued mother in her paines” (IV.ii.66—67). Saturninus, who belongs in 
spirit to this crew, is as naively religious as the rest of them. His marriage is 
an emphatically religious ceremony (Il. 322-25), and at IV.iv.s5 he speaks of 
the “‘mightfull gods.”” He says that Tamora is “sent by the Heauens for 
Prince Saturnine”’ (1. 335). Tamora plays upon this side of his nature when 
“in sight of heauen’”’ (1. 329) she swears to Rome she will be a “handmaide to 
his desires, his louing Nurse, a Mother to his youth,” and again, with superb 
irony: ‘The Gods of Rome forfend, / I should be Authour to dishonour you”’ 
(ll. 433-34). Incidentally, one of the ‘“‘sweetest”’ lines Shakespeare ever wrote 
gives us the whole pompous insufficiency of Saturninus in ten syllables: 
“Rise, Titus, rise, my Empresse hath preuaild”’ (1. 459). Could even a Peele- 
ist attribute the comedy of this line to anybody but Shakespeare? 

Shakespeare then builds up the play by contrasting the two family 
groups, the Roman, and the barbarian. Both are religious. The religion of 
the Romans is fiendishly cruel, they murder, in cold blood, on principle. 
The religion of the barbarians is the natural upwelling of their affection for 
one another, and they would never dream of attributing their crimes to the 
orders of their gods. In both families the members are united by bonds of 
deep affection, the Romans deeper and stronger, the barbarians, again, more 
spontaneous and outwardly warmer. No doubt the barbarians are scum, but 
they have graces that the Romans lack. Both believe in the cruel gods, the 
gods of vengeance. 

Aaron stands outside both groups. Shakespeare has put the most startling 
irony of his play into the contrast between Titus and Aaron. In the first act 
Titus kills his son, in the last act he kills his daughter. When Shakespeare 
made Titus kill his son, he knew that he was going to make Aaron, when 
his turn came, refuse to kill his son. Bubbling over with a father’s pride 
Aaron speaks to his child such words of tenderness as we have nowhere else 
in the play. In the fifth act he saves his child again. Lucius says: “First hang 
the child that he may see it sprall” (V.i.51), a barbarian touch characteristic 
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of this Roman, and Aaron answers, “Get me a ladder, Lucius saue the child”’ 
(V.i.53). (The Q’s reading is obviously correct. Aaron is saying, Hang me, as 
you must, but save my child.) It will not do to lessen the force of Aaron’s char- 
acter here. Shakespeare is working to emphasize as strongly as possible Aaron’s 
deep love for his child. And Aaron is not only the affectionate father, he is also 
the warm-hearted lover. He addresses Tamora in significant lines: 


Harke Tamora the Empresse of my soule, 
Which neuer hopes more heauen than rests in thee. (II.iii.4o-41) 


All the other characters want to have their cake and eat it too; they want God 
and heaven together with their cruelties, and in some cases their lusts also. 

Aaron, however, like Richard III, is the only character to see himself 
clearly. He rejects heaven, he makes no pretence to virtue, he parades his vices 
and crimes to open view. On the other hand his natural affections are not 
perverted by a cruel creed, and his capacity for love is full and strong. In Act V 
the irony reaches its height when Aaron is called “an irreligious Moore” and 
“that misbelieuing Moore” (V.iii.122, 143). “Irreligeous” is what Tamora had 
called the Romans in Act I. Lucius then sentences him because he “hath bin 
breeder of these dyre events” (1. 178). The breeder of these events was of 
course the deeply “religious” Lucius himself who started the ball rolling by 
slaughtering Alarbus. Now when all the Goths have been killed off, Lucius is 
the ruler of Rome. Cruelest at the last, he sentences Aaron to a slow death of 
excruciating agony. Resuming the motif with which the play begins, he will 
not show any pity even to Tamora’s corpse. She is to have no burial, and birds 
and beasts of prey are to devour her, because “her life was . . . deuoide of 
pittie.”” Thus speaks Lucius of the woman whose son he had murdered in spite 
of her moving appeal for pity, in effect, because his religion rendered him 
“deuoide of pittie.’”” No doubt the “right” side wins; Roman civilization must 
prevail, as it was bound to do in any case. Who were Tamora and Aaron to 
stand up against the might of Rome? 

Just as Lucius binds the fifth act with the first, so does Marcus, but even 
more firmly. In the first act he delivers long orations recommending Titus to 
the people as their Emperor and offering the empire to Titus. His speeches are 
fine examples of rhetoric, elevated in style, and expressing the august spirit of 
Rome as history has conceived it. He has the same function in the fifth act, 
and indeed time and again in the play. Schirmer has finely shown how closely 
his orations in the two acts resemble one another in structure and function 
(Kleine Schriften [1950], pp. 93-94). It is unthinkable that Peele wrote the 
speeches for Marcus in the first act (they are beyond his reach anyway) and 
that Shakespeare just carried on from there. Shakespeare conceived Marcus as 
a whole, as a figure with a function in the play, and he kept true to that func- 
tion from beginning to end. The close and detailed interweaving of the last act 
with the first excludes of itself Baldwin’s theory that Shakespeare merely 
revised Peele. 

If we are looking for parallels, the truest one is to be found in Shakespeare’s 
attack on false religious attitudes. The closest parallel to Titus is in Coriolanus. 
Here the Romans are always appealing to the cruel gods, and their private re- 
lationship to these gods is peculiar, as the following passages will witness: 
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IIT.ii.38 Mene. Repent, what you haue spoke. 
Corio. For them, I cannot do it to the Gods. 
Must I then doo’t to them? 
IV.ii.45 Volum. I would the Gods had nothing else to do, 
But to confirme my Curses. 
II.i.133 Volum. Oh, he is wounded, I thanke the Gods for’t. 


When Aufidius has delivered his slippery speech, welcoming Coriolanus to 
Antium, Coriolanus, in delight that his treason has succeeded, cries: “You 
blesse me Gods” (IV.v.141). Finally in V.iii both Volumnia and Coriolanus 
speak nobly of the gods, but when Coriolanus has, in Christian language, 
“found salvation” at last and decided to save Rome, he says: “Behold, the 
Heauens do ope, / The Gods looke downe, and this vnnatural Scene, / They 
laugh at” (V.iii.183—85). He does not say, ““You blesse me Gods.” At the very 
moment when he has done the will of the gods, he can only envisage them as 
cruel, delighting in the ruin they foresee. It is the disastrous belief that the 
gods are cruel, that in consequence it behooves man to be cruel, that Shake- 
speare pillories in both these plays. 

In the 1590’s only Shakespeare could deftly interlace contrasting ironies 
so as to exhibit his theme first from one point of view and then from another. 
The irony is largely based on what the first act promises and what the subse- 
quent acts deny. One cannot tear these acts asunder. 

Shakespeare interweaves his motifs into a seamless texture so that it 
would be a thankless task to disentangle them and apportion them among 
various authors. Always his ironies imply the good, even where it is not openly 
asserted. The discrepancy of irony throws the good into such vivid relief that 
the contrast alone makes it appear desirable and beautiful. 

The chief fault of Baldwin’s book is that he has not kept pace with mod- 
ern work on Shakespeare’s structure and on questions of authorship. In conse- 
quence he relies too much on methods which scholars have tested and found 
wanting. At the same time his volume is crammed full of information which no 
scholar can afford to disregard. Whether you agree or disagree with Baldwin 
does not matter; it will still be necessary to consult him. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
Washington, D.C. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ComepieEs. By Bertrand Evans. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1960. Pp. xiiit+337. 42s. 


“It is a potent moment, simultaneously demanding multiple, equally urgent, 
and mutually contradictory responses’’: this is Professor Evans’ manner of 
speaking about Shakespeare’s comedies. He has attempted to “present a 
faithful account” of the “creation, maintenance, and exploitation of differ- 
ences in the awarenesses of participants [in the drama] and of differences be- 
tween participants’ awarenesses and ours as audience.” 

The enterprise will be welcomed: we need to know much more than we do 
about the nature of the experience Shakespeare’s plays give in performance 
in a theatre, and this is one way of doing it. But success will depend, in this as 
in any other kind of criticism, on the sensibility of the critic. As the passages 
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already cited suggest, Professor Evans likes catalogues, categories and com- 
parisons. He is also fond of statistics, explaining, for example: 


The seventeen comedies and romances include 297 scenes, in 170 of which an arrange- 
ment of discrepant awarenesses is the indispensable condition of dramatic effect. . . . 
Further, the comedies include 277 named persons . . . of whom 151 stand occasionally, 
frequently, or steadily in a condition of exploitable ignorance. 


A reader may feel assured that index cards in three piles, marked “occasional,” 
“frequent,” and “steady,” could elaborate the statement still further had the 
author wished. On such occasions the critic’s method may appear irksome, but 
the material he is trying to handle does demand careful and rigorous attention. 
Many times there are rewards: by comparing characters using similar devices 
for controlling others, Professor Evans aligns Rosalind with Prospero, Duke 
Vincentio and Oberon, or compares Rosalind and Orlando with Bottom and 
Titania; on grounds of “character,” style, imagery, theme, use of sources, 
comic ploys, these might never be placed alongside each other and our knowl- 
edge of the plays would be less. 

Professor Evans is skilled in observing subtle devices of dramaturgy. He 
shows how the surprise of Hermione’s “awakening” is prepared for, so that an 
audience is able to share the “participants’ sense of a hazardous world” 
through the preceding two acts and yet not suffer too sensational, and there- 
fore numbing, a shock in the concluding scene. He can estimate the effect of 
Isabella’s long, final silence while the various narrative strands are brought 
together and the Duke proposes to marry her. Individual students and theatre 
directors will notice further subtleties—the ambiguity of Shylock’s “I am 
content,” for example: does the audience know all that this “participant” 
thinks at this point?—but for a pioneering essay, this book is thorough and 
comprehensive. The strength and value of its approach is shown in wider 
comparisons. The form of The Merchant of Venice is well displayed, for ex- 
ample, by the observation that Shakespeare here relied very little on dis- 
crepancies of awareness until the last act, when “spectacular cross-play . . . 
breaks out.” The mood of All’s Well is clarified by noticing that Shakespeare 
has kept the audience uncertain about the heroine’s intentions until the end of 
Act III; Professor Evans calls this ambiguity the “most conspicuously un- 
Shakespearian characteristic” of this play and of Troilus. 

This book presents new facts about Shakespeare’s artifice and stimulating 
notions about his art. So it is the more disappointing to realise that, to the 
author, “what most emerges from the present study is a view of Shakespeare 
as the shrewdest of dramatic engineers.” This is a small step towards an under- 
standing of the “humanity” of Shakespeare’s art, which is the big game that 
attracts students and playgoers alike; and it is a step that can be taken by 
following almost any other clue —linguistic, structural, theatrical. Perhaps 
the truism is justified: ‘‘one finds what one is looking for.” Professor Evans is 
always seeking “the most’’ on one count or another; we have already quoted 
“most conspicuously ...,” “what most emerges,” and “the shrewdest.” 
Taking pages 254-59 as a random sample, we find: “which excels the best of 
the kind that Shakespeare had achieved or would achieve again” ; “the smooth- 
est of Shakespeare’s villains’’; “the finest”; ‘Never shrewder in all his shrewd 
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management of our awareness than now”; “Most immediately” (twice); “in 
the entire course of the play” (why not “throughout the play’’?); “Here above 
all.” Opening the book twice more to check this impression, we find on page 
178, ‘Perhaps this is the greatest single fault of many great faults,” and on 
page 135, “The densest concentration of the Illyrian fog which rolled in from 
the sea with Viola here settles about the head of Sir Andrew.” Perhaps a critic 
so addicted to superlatives was bound to discover a shrewd Shakespeare. 

Moreover Professor Evans’ critical vocabulary is unexciting and some- 
times lacks acuity. Is, for example, “fog” an appropriate metaphor for Illyria? 
He is fond of imprecise words of praise: on the same sample pages we find: 
“her analysis ... is brilliant’; “perfect faith”; “his is the finest language”; 
“fine circumstantial detail’; “It is the perfection of Shakespeare’s manage- 
ment’’; “Imogen is a truly great person”; “the perfection of Shakespeare’s 
heroines.” He uses tired phrases: from the same pages we may cite: “‘as dire a 
need”; “silken smooth’’; ‘“‘charm irresistible”; “lavish more praise’’; ‘““make 
assurance double sure.” To make some points stand out from the general dis- 
course, he uses a typographical, rather than a literary, device, printing sen- 
tences here and there in italics. 

This book is exhaustive and exhausting; it is what the author calls “‘an 
account”’; it makes abundant and useful comparisons and it describes impor- 
tant phenomena; but it does not carry the reader’s interest easily and, in my 
opinion, Shakespeare’s humane art is seldom clearly in sight. 

Joun RussELL BROWN 
The University of Birmingham 


An AppRoaAcH TO Hamlet. By L. C. Knights. Stanford: Stanford University 


Press, 1961. Pp. 91. $2.75. 


Professor L. C. Knights says that An Approach to ‘Hamlet,’ a series of four 
lectures presented in 1959 at the Birmingham University Summer School at 
Stratford-on-Avon, can be regarded ‘‘as in some ways a supplementary chap- 
ter’ to Some Shakespearean Themes (1959). Indeed, like the essays in the 
earlier volume, the present book effectively forces us to re-examine our re- 
sponses to Shakespeare. But because the lectures are offered here “substan- 
tially as they were delivered,” even ninety-one pages make a long book, for 
much space is given to the kind of orientation that listeners need but readers 
do not, and much time is lost while the speaker projects and protects his 
rhetorical “ethos.”’ In short, because the material is good, but is essentially 
material for an essay, Knights might better have saved his views on Hamlet 
for the first chapter in his next collection, and not have made them a separate 
postscript to his last. 

Knights’ point of departure is the assumption that Hamlet arises out of a 
period during which Shakespeare ‘“‘seems to have been preoccupied with distor- 
tions in men’s way of looking at the world.” The first lecture then goes on to 
examine four plays “not in strict chronological order, nor indeed in any 
strictly systematic way . . . to see if their linked preoccupations may not form 
a context for the play towards which, in the remaining three lectures, our at- 
tention will be mainly directed”’ (p. 12). In Troilus and Cressida, the failure in 
vision suffered by Troilus and the Greeks is ascribed to “‘some failure at deep 
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levels of the personality, which can be called indifferently a failure of reason or 
of the imagination” (p. 15). In Othello, “‘the question at the heart of the play is, 
in the moral world, the world of human relationships, what can we know? The 
answer is, we know only what our habitual categories and modes of thought— 
formed by our whole disposition—allow us to know” (p. 21). Thus, Othello’s 
world of “romantic self-dramatization” leaves him at the mercy of Iago, who 
“lives in the world of the knowing wink.” Finally, Julius Caeser is ‘‘a study of 
the distortion of a complex actuality by an abstracting, simplifying habit of 
mind” (p. 24), and in Timon of Athens, when Timon fails “to purchase a 
flattering picture of himself, the misanthropy that results when the picture is 
destroyed is in effect a violent expression of self-dislike”’ (p. 30). 

Whether or not we wish to assent to these assertions, they do indicate the 
thematic approach to Hamlet that Knights takes in the next three lectures, 
the first of which continues, unfortunately, to be assertive rather than demon- 
strative. He asks us to believe that in sitting down to write Hamlet Shake- 
speare wished to show the torment “that lies behind thought in the obscurer 
regions of the soul where thought begins” (p. 37), that he chose for his figuring- 
forth an immature but intellectual man in a completely evil world—Laertes, 
for example, stands for ‘base and treacherous plotting” (p. 42)—and that in 
the play he made the Ghost typify that corrupt world of Denmark. Thus after 
Hamlet swears allegiance to the Ghost, he ‘“‘does not merely see the evil about 
him, does not merely react to it with loathing and rejection, he allows his 
vision to activate something within himself—say, if you like, his own feeling of 
corruption—and so to produce that state of near paralysis that so perplexes 
him” (p. 48). 

The opening of lecture III will be interesting to all who recall ‘““How 
Many Children Had Lady Macbeth?” because Knights, it seems to me, tries 
hard to rationalize what has generally been and will become more intensely a 
character study of Hamlet. Finally, after lingering too long over the question 
concerning the manner of Hamlet’s reaction to life-as-evil—a manner of ex- 
treme disgust—Knights says at last, “Hamlet is in a state of panic recoil not 
only from sex [as typified by his treatment of Ophelia] but from those aggres- 
sions and self-assertive drives that sooner or later we have to come to terms 
with and put to constructive use” (p. 61). This out, the chain of preparatory 
assertions ends and the demonstration begins, with the result that the last 
thirty pages of the book are quite rewarding. The rest of lecture III describes 
well the effect of Hamlet’s words and action in the Play scene, the Closet 
scene, and the Burial scene: ‘‘Hamlet, in short, is fascinated by what he con- 
demns. His emotions circle endlessly, but find no direction. And it is because of 
the impurity and indiscriminateness of his rejections that, brief moments of 
friendship and respite apart, he takes refuge in postures” (p. 65). This self- 
concern blocks Hamlet’s vision: ‘Effective thinking, in the regions that most 
concern Hamlet, implies a capacity for self-forgetfulness and a capacity for 
true relationship” (p. 68). Thus, the question which the play raises is that “of 
being, of the activated consciousness. Hamlet comes close to putting this ques- 
tion directly in the great central soliloquy, but he glides away from it” (p. 68). 

The final lecture opens, then, with a detailed and provocative analysis 
of “To be, or not to be.” Following John Dover Wilson’s run-on punctuation 
and drawing on Boethius for a philosophical analogue, Knights suggests that 
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Hamlet poses one single, overwhelming question: is existence essentially a 
good or is it an evil, a thing or a no thing—malum nihil est. The question is 
that acted out by Timon and that probed by Troilus; with the philosophical 
awareness of a Brutus, but also with the moral blindness of an Othello, Knights’ 
Hamlet (ironically similar to Eliot’s Prufrock) vaguely feels the need to find 
meaning in his world, yet is too much a prisoner of self to be able to disturb 
the universe. As a result the soliloquy “is not paraphrasable,” for ‘‘what we 
are given is not the poetic apprehension of thought, but thought in the process 
of formation” (p. 74). Hamlet has not so far achieved the “emotional integrity 
and . . . wholeness of the personality” (p. 75) that are necessary prerequisites 
to philosophical assurance: “the thoughts that the Prince is trying to bring 
into some order are eroded and carried away on the stream of feeling” (p. 78). 

Shakespeare’s alternative to easy abstractions and blind pessimism lies, 
Knights believes, in the concept of “readiness is all,” which means “not 
simply preparedness for death but that quality for which Sir Thomas Elyot, 
declaring that English lacked a name for it, had taken from Latin the word 
‘maturity’ ” (p. 88). But because this solution comes more from Shakespeare 
and the design of his climax than from Hamlet, the final statement to be in- 
ferred from observing the tragic hero is that paralysis of consciousness is fatal, 
for it freezes one in ‘“‘a condition in which neither death nor life can be truly 
known”’; the state of awareness that Hamlet represents at the end “‘is at best 
an intermediate stage of the spirit, at worst a blind alley. Most certainly 
Hamlet’s way of knowing the world is not Shakespeare’s own”’ (pp. 90-91). 

My rather rapid rounding off of Knight’s thesis is, unfortunately, a just 
representation of his rounding off of the play. Early in the book he insists, 
quite properly, that drama is more than character study and much more than 
thematic statement. However, the main weakness of his lectures lies in his 
failure to keep all of the play before his audience. I think, for example, that he 
insists too narrowly on the proposition that Hamlet becomes totally subju- 
gated to a vision of evil after his encounter with the Ghost, that his fixation 
and paralysis are constant and pervading. This insistence leads Knights to 
state that when Hamlet appears in the Graveyard scene, “‘he is shown first as 
brooding on death with an exclusive intensity” (p. 84). Such a reading ignores 
the whole effect of the Clowns’ dialogue and Hamlet’s initial mood of calm 
detachment, both of which objectify rather than intensify the thematic sweep 
of the play. Furthermore, after having focused openly and predominately on 
“‘Hamiet’s consciousness,” for Knights to say that ‘““Shakespeare’s generosity, 
his outgoing feeling for life in all its forms, even when life is perverted and self- 
defeated, plays about [all of his characters] . . . at their end’”’ (p. 86) may be 
generally just, but the statement begs generically and aesthetically the ques- 
tion of this particular play within the established framework of this particular 
study. But Knights early designated his work as “‘a kind of thinking aloud” 
(p. 12), and concludes with the hope “that no one will take my exposition as 
more than a challenge to re-read and re-think the play” (p. go). Indeed, the 
book is not “an interpretation,” but “an approach.” And even if the path 
winds too much at the start, the arresting point of view that it attains makes 
this approach to Hamlet most worthwhile. 

ROBERT KIMBROUGH 
University of Wisconsin 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE CRAFT OF TRAGEDY. By William Rosen. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. x+ 231. $4.75. 


At first glance the scope of this book appears to be much smaller than its title 
indicates. Rather than a survey of Shakespearean tragedy, it is an intensive 
study of four plays (King Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and Corio- 
lanus) which focuses on a single question: “how the point of view of an audi- 
ence is established towards the protagonist.”” But actually the scope of the 
book is much larger than its title indicates, because Mr. Rosen is aware that 
the point of view which he discusses is not, like the point of view of a novel, a 
single, isolable aspect of the artistry of a play. To understand how the point of 
view is established toward the protagonist is to understand nothing less than 
the entirety of a play, because that point of view is created by the total artifice 
of a play—by its language and poetry, its characterizations and choric com- 
mentary, its dramatic juxtapositions and ironic contrasts, and by the con- 
figuration of its dramatic action. Indeed, Mr. Rosen is not concerned with the 
analysis of Shakespeare’s dramatic techniques as such; his concern is with the 
analysis of dramatic techniques as a guide to “objective” interpretation. Thus 
his chapters on the individual tragedies are readings not far removed in method 
from Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to Shakespeare, and his concluding chapter is 
more concerned with the spiritual destinies of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes than 
with the nature of Shakespeare’s dramatic techniques. This reader at least was 
puzzled by the author’s assumption that he is offering a new approach to the 
study of drama, because, apart from exposing more of the machinery of exege- 
sis than is usual, his approach seems familiar and traditional. 

Readers will find the discussion of King Lear in the first chapter thought- 
ful and perceptive. Although the dustjacket remarks that Mr. Rosen “stands 
with Aristotle on the primacy of plot,”’ his discussion of King Lear is valuable 
precisely because it goes beyond Aristotelian definitions to include the philo- 
sophical vision of the play. Mr. Rosen sees the tragic action not simply as the 
pattern of Lear’s fall from greatness but as the pattern of Lear’s journey to- 
ward truth and self-knowledge in a cosmic drama of belief and disillusion. No 
less interesting is the chapter on Coriolanus, which includes an illuminating 
study of the role of the populace in the play. The chapter on Macbeth main- 
tains the same level of critical discussion but addresses itself to what is perhaps 
a somewhat factitious question: how an audience can sympathize with a 
villainous hero. Only if we subscribe to the grimly uncharitable notion that 
the anguish of the guilty should not affect us can this question have much 
reality. 

But it is the discussion of Antony and Cleopatra which is most likely to 
stir disagreement and to make readers question the author’s claim that “a 
study of the point of view in Shakespeare’s plays leads to an objective under- 
standing of character and structure” (p. 210). Unlike many recent essays on 
the play, Mr. Rosen’s is not prudishly moralistic. He is aware of the grandeur 
and poetry with which Shakespeare invests his protagonists. He is aware, too, 
that the harsh judgment passed on Antony and Cleopatra by the Roman 
world is qualified by the corruption of that world in the play. And yet even 
while realizing that the play opposes and holds in balance the values of love 
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and empire, Mr. Rosen argues that there is no positive or transfiguring value 
in Cleopatra’s love for Antony, which he sees as merely corrupting and destruc- 
tive. This view of the play leaves the author with the difficulty of explaining 
the magnificent heights which the lovers seem to reach in their final scenes. 
His solution is to argue that at the close of the play the point of view toward 
Antony and Cleopatra shifts as appreciation of their grandeur replaces ironic 
analysis of their failings. But this shift of viewpoint will be apparent only to 
those who see no capacity for genuine emotion in the early Cleopatra and who 
agree with Mr. Rosen that Antony becomes in the latter half of the play a 
caricature of himself whose acts are mechanical gestures. While Mr. Rosen 
does not give us an Antony and Cleopatra without Antony and Cleopatra, he 
does seem to offer an Antony and Cleopatra in which the lovers’ presence is 
finally irrelevant because our view of them is created and controlled almost 
entirely by the choric comments of minor characters. 

Though the history of criticism, to which Mr. Rosen frequently refers, 
reveals that many sober Shakespeareans have fallen under the sway of Antony 
and Cleopatra, Mr. Rosen insists that Shakespeare’s dramatic techniques keep 
us “from becoming emotionally involved with the protagonists” (p. 152). 
Since Shakespeare allows the tough-minded, realistic, cynical Enobarbus, who 
knows all of Antony’s vices, to die of a broken heart for having deserted his 
master, one wonders why Mr. Rosen will not allow an audience to love Antony 
and Cleopatra just a little. 


ROBERT ORNSTEIN 
University of Illinois 


BEN JONSON AND THE LANGUAGE OF PROsE Comepy. By Jonas A. Barish. 


Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xii+335. $5. 


“Jonson’s prose—one must say it sooner or later—is a monumental achieve- 
ment, monumental in the way it gives definitive shape to one aspect of the 
language of a generation, and makes that language not merely an adjunct of 
comedy, but comedy itself.’”” So ends Professor Barish after three hundred 
pages of analysis so delicate and argument so convincing that such a statement 
seems entirely justifiable. However original his results are (and they are, at 
times), his approach is not new. It is rather a felicitous union of Morris Croll’s 
rhetorical analysis and the stylistic criticism best illustrated by Leo Spitzer 
and Erich Auerbach. To the considerable attention already given to Jonson’s 
diction—an attention which Barish does not allow to waver—he has added a 
sharp focus on syntax and rhetorical patterns. His own definition of syntax 
suggests how fruitful a study of its use in plays could be: 


to read for syntax is to alert oneself to something distinct: the ways an author yokes 
his phrases together or splits them apart; the size, shape, and texture of the phrases 
themselves; the kinds he shuns as well as those he prefers; the degrees of likeness or 
unlikeness among them. And all of this, as in any stylistic study, to get the feel of the 
style, to take its pulse, and then to relate that pulse to the larger currents of meaning 
that inform the author’s imaginative world. 


In the first chapter he discusses how sixteenth-century dramatists had to 
find a rhetoric which not merely could accomplish “the basic business of stage 
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dialogue clearly and economically,” but also could convey gradations of feeling 
and suggest complexity of motivation. Gascoigne’s theatrical prose was too 
inflexible to be dramatically effective. Only in the prose of Lyly and Shake- 
speare did Elizabethan drama gain rhetorical force, variety, and subtlety. 

In the second chapter Barish shows how “syntactic strategies’”’ normal in 
Jonson’s critical prose are used in the plays for purposes of characterization 
and satire. Jonson, we see, mastered both kinds of “baroque” style—the curt 
and the loose. That he was a master of the curt style is, of course, nothing new. 
What is new is Barish’s demonstration of how fine an instrument its ‘“ex- 
ploded” period—with its various members differing in form and length and 
not joined by conjunctions—was in the hands of Jonson for expressing quick 
shifts in thought and feeling and for characterizing the angry, the distracted, 
and the volatile. Perceptive, too, is his analysis of Jonson’s dramatic use of the 
loose style, whose parentheses, absolute constructions, and simple coordinat- 
ing conjunctions free the period from its formal restraints and enable it to 
follow the involutions of the thinking mind. Thus, to produce “a rhetoric of 
improvisation” like Montaigne’s, Jonson worked as hard to roughen his prose 
as others did to polish theirs. In such a rhetoric, regularity, balance, and sym- 
metry were avoided or broken and syntactic forms were endlessly changed on 
principle in order to emphasize the integrity of each phrase and clause and to 
bring in the necessary dramatic energy and tension. 

In the third chapter Barish turns to the early plays and demonstrates 
how Jonson comically rendered the corruption of thought and feeling of his 
characters in the “‘wantonness” of their language. Language is wanton when 
it is showy or compulsive or mimicked. Gradually Jonson found his voice or 
voices, scoring his first solid triumph in Stephano, Matheo, and Bobadilla, 
experimenting with a wider range of linguistic exhibitionism in Every Man out 
of his Humour (and brilliantly failing), reaching the height of elaborate rhetoric 
and baroque syntax in Cynthia’s Revels, and returning in Poetaster to the more 
colloquial simplicity of Every Man in his Humour, whose Folio version reveals 
his growth in subtlety and control. 

But good as this chapter is—and a reading of it should be required of any- 
one who wants to understand Jonson’s early plays—it cannot have either the 
value or the interest of the next two chapters, in which stylistic analysis is 
brought to its sharpest focus on Jonson’s greatest prose plays, Epicene and 
Bartholomew Fair. With ease and authority Barish moves from penetrating 
analysis of the dialogue and commentary on the scenic structure up to con- 
vincing generalizations about the comic effect and the central themes of these 
plays. Around Truewit, a master of the baroque style, and Morose, whose 
style is the “fussiest” in all of Jonson’s plays, the language of Epicene is 
polarized. In Truewit’s speech the sudden interpolations and whimsical 
flourishes work against an apparent balance to create the verbal prankishness, 
spontaneity, and disenchanted wit which so appealed to the Restoration 
dramatists. Morose, whose speech is either affected in its magniloquent and 
hyperbolic diction or ridiculously agitated in its distraction, stands for the life 
which is trapped within the confines of its self and which becomes, in its 
sterility, a kind of death. Different as these polar modes are, and subtly distin- 
guished as the languages of Clerimont, Dauphine, and the collegians are, all 
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their voices are enough alike to belong to one polite social level and to be 
counterpointed by the “comic cacophonies” of Daw, La Fool, and the Otters. 
By rendering its central themes—“the ruins of time,” “the repairs of art,”’ and 
“the torments of Morose’”—with uncommon grace and verve, Epicene at- 
tempts “‘to assert life values more positively, and to recommend folly, within 
limits, as the only wisdom” (p. 184). 

But the real praise of folly comes in Bartholomew Fair. And the central 
triumph of Barish’s book comes with his reassessment of the extraordinary 
linguistic subtlety of this play. Here Jonson’s satire on language takes on new 
forms. Only two of the characters are mimics, and they are mimics of a special 
sort; the rest abuse their mother tongue not by affecting gentility, but by 
“slouching about.” Barish’s analysis of the mimics is, as we might expect from 
the earlier chapters, acute. In Busy, “perhaps the most complete linguistic 
impostor in Jonson,” we hear a burlesque of both Puritan preachers and 
casuists. In Overdo, with his monstrous diatribes against ale, tobacco, and the 
vicious age, we hear a burlesque of the rhetoric of the forum. Since both, along 
with the endlessly bickering Wasp, project and parody some of Jonson’s own 
activities, Bartholomew Fair reveals a new Jonson, capable of rich irony di- 
rected at himself and of a new tolerance for the idiots of the world. Just as 
acute and rewarding are Barish’s comments on garrulous Littlewit, heated 
Quarlous, obscene Ursula, and Cokes with his baby talk. Most rewarding of 
all is the sense he makes of the structure and comic effect of this apparently 
sprawling play. ‘Apparently sprawling’’: for no one after this book can justi- 
fiably accuse the play of lacking coherence or being dull. The physicality of 
the language, with its suggestions of eating, procreation, and dissolution; the 
vapors, which represent human perversity and folly inseparable from flesh and 
blood; the puppet show with its paradoxical defense of the theater; the Fair 
itself, epitomized by the puppet show and in itself the epitome of the world— 
all fall into place as one comic praise of the harmless folly of the time and one 
enormous celebration of communal joy. Not the least of the virtues of this 
chapter is that, by emphasizing the Rabelaisian joy in life which permeates 
Bartholomew Fair, it brings out a side of Jonson which studies of the ‘‘moral’”’ 
poet tend to obscure—the Saturnalian Jonson who must have appealed to the 
Cavalier sons of Ben even more than the saturnine did. 

The last two chapters seem a slight falling off, but only because they 
follow one of the finest single essays on Jonson ever written. Barish argues that 
character in the masque was revitalized when prose was interpolated in the 
antimasque. With its freer syntax and diction, its increased range of rhetorical 
effects, and its “habit of amassing concrete particulars,’ prose brought back 
“the things of sense” which earned Jonson’s final allegiance in the public play- 
house. With the sensuous world came the Jonsonian eccentrics, but not even 
they could save the masque for Jonson or Jonson for the masque. In his final 
chapter Barish demonstrates not merely why Jonson has—and deserves—a 
high place in the annals of comedy, but also why he should have a crucial place 
in the history of modern culture, for he, perhaps more than any other drama- 
tist, decisively turned the language of comedy toward prose and first used 
prose comedy to examine critically the colloquial speech of realistic char- 
acters. Thus, Epicene became almost a “model for future English comedy” 
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(p. 185). The comments on French, Italian, and English dramatists which 
substantiate his argument are often so penetrating that one wishes for a more 
extended treatment of all comedy since the Renaissance. 

So goes the major argument of the book, marshaling its evidence with 
authority, moving with a grace and a clarity unusual in modern critica] studies. 
One example of Barish’s command of concrete particulars and of generalized 
comment will have to represent his own style. 


The lumpy, grainy lava of Quarlous’ style, in short, makes Clerimont’s portrait 
of Sir Amorous look like a quartz crystal of precision. And the cool translucence of the 
latter accords well with the young gentleman whose chief activities consist in conversa- 
tions with other young gentlemen, visits to ladies’ boudoirs, and fashionable gaming, 
while it is no less appropriate that the hectic tangle of Quarlous’ speech should serve 
to characterize the young gentleman who frequents low haunts like Smithfield, goes 
on drunken binges with citizens, gets into brawls, and disguises himself as a madman 
in order to snare a rich widow in marriage. The contrast between these two styles 
extends, by and large, to the plays in which they appear: urbane foolery in the one, 
self-forgetful excitement in the other. (p. 192) 


Even the best of books, of course, may not compel unquestioning assent. 
Am I[ alone in not feeling even a “furtive sympathy” for Morose? Did Jonson 
grow indignant over the “irrelevance” of the antimasque? Does one detect a 
not quite hidden contempt for the “more conventional medium of blank 
verse?”’ As for recommending folly as the only wisdom—do not most comedies 
do that? But such questions only suggest, in their triviality, how convincing 
the criticism generally is. This book—one must say it sooner or later—is a 
monumental achievement in Jonsonian studies, entering with one graceful 
step the charming circle of the now indispensable works on the plays. To the 


Herford and Simpson edition, the early studies of Castelain and Baskervill, 
the discerning and influential essays of Eliot, Harry Levin, and L. C. Knights, 
and the criticism of O. J. Campbell, Allan Gilbert, Ernest Talbert, Arthur 
King, Ray Heffner, Dolora Cunningham, John Enck, and Todd Furniss we 
must now add Ben Jonson and the Language of Prose Comedy. 

EDWARD PARTRIDGE 


Bucknell University 


Sir JoHN SUCKLING’s PoEMS AND LETTERS FROM Manuscript. By Herbert 
Berry. (University of Western Ontario Studies in the Humanities No. 1.) 
London, Ont.: The Humanities Departments of The University of West- 
ern Ontario, 1960. Pp. 124. $3. 


Professor Berry’s publication of contemporary manuscript versions of several 
of Suckling’s poems and letters is evidently the first substantial product of a 
resurgence of interest in that poet’s life and works. As yet there is no full- 
length biography of Suckling, nor has any scholarly edition of his works ap- 
peared since those of W. Carew Hazlitt (1874; revised edition, 1892) and 
A. Hamilton Thompson (1910). Besides the volume under review, Mr. Berry 
plans to publish a life of Suckling which he originally prepared as a disserta- 
tion at the University of Nebraska. Also well under way is an edition of 
Suckling’s complete works which is being assembled as a collaboration by Mr. 
Thomas Clayton, of Yale University, and Mr. Lester A. Beaurline, of the 
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University of Virginia. “As a result of all this activity,” comments Mr. Berry, 
“nearly everything which has been printed concerning Suckling can be shown 
to be seriously incomplete at best, much of it plainly wrong” (p. 9). 

Mr. Berry’s present volume belongs to that vast class of scholarly en- 
deavors whose value is limited but undeniable. Divided into two sections, his 
book provides texts for a total of six poems and thirteen letters. With refer- 
ence to the poems, the title of his book is perhaps misleading, since one poem 
is reproduced solely from a printed source and none of the manuscripts used 
for the other poems is a holograph. The six poems include: (1) A brief lyric 
entitled “‘To Celia, an Ode,” attributed to Suckling in a printed miscellany of 
1721 but ignored since then; Mr. Berry feels less than certain that it is au- 
thentic. (2) A variant version of Suckling’s popular “Ballade” upon a wedding, 
reproduced from Harleian MS 60917 in the British Museum. (3) A possibly 
genuine piece entitled “On King Richard the third supposed to be buried 
under the bridge at Leycester,” which was published by R. G. Howarth in 
1931 but with spelling and punctuation modernized; Mr. Berry reproduces 
the text in the Harleian MS together with variants from the text in Additional 
MS 11811, also in the British Museum. (4) The text of ““To a Lady that forbad 
to love before Company” in the Harleian MS. (5) The text of the song begin- 
ning “If you refuse me once, and think again” in the Harleian MS. (6) The 
text of “‘A Sessions of the Poets” in MS HM 108 in the Huntington Library. 
For the second, fourth, fifth, and sixth poems, Mr. Berry’s textual apparatus 
records accidental and substantive variants appearing either in the first four 
editions of Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea (1646, 1648, 1658, and 1672) or in the 
first two editions of his Last Remains (1659 and 1672). 

The most notable contributions in Mr. Berry’s section of poems concern 
the “Ballade.” Using the manuscript text of the poem, he is able to restore a 
misplaced stanza to its proper position and correct the order of the lines within 
this stanza. Partly on the basis of his manuscript evidence, too, he argues con- 
vincingly that Suckling wrote the “Ballade,” not for the marriage of Lord 
Broghill in 1641, as is commonly supposed, but for the marriage of Lord 
Lovelace in 1638. In “To a Lady,” the manuscript text enables Mr. Berry to 
identify several instances of editorial tampering in the printed version, while 
in “If you refuse me once,” the manuscript supports the inference that the 
printed version is really two separate poems. In general, Mr. Berry’s findings 
confirm once again the importance, for the study of seventeenth-century 
poetry, of contemporary manuscript versions which are not necessarily holo- 
graphs—that is, versions in commonplace books, in manuscript miscellanies, 
or in loose sheets originally passed from hand to hand. One wonders, however, 
whether the investigation of such manuscripts does not properly belong in a 
more comprehensive edition like that which Mr. Clayton and Mr. Beaurline 
have projected. One may also question the value, when dealing with manu- 
scripts of this type, of recording variants in spelling and punctuation in addi- 
tion to verbal variants. 

The thirteen letters, all by Suckling himself and all claimed to be new in 
one sense or another, are arranged chronologically in five groups: (1) three 
letters written during Suckling’s sojourn in the Low Countries in 1629 and 
1630; (2) five letters resulting from Suckling’s trip to Germany in 1631 and 
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1632 during the campaign of Gustavus Adolphus; (3) one letter relating to his 
courtship of Anne Willoughby in 1633 and 1634; (4) three letters written in 
1639 and 1640, concerned chiefly with political affairs and including an impor- 
tant account of the episode at Kelso in June of 1639; and (5) one letter which 
Mr. Berry thinks was written in 1641 in connection with the Army Plot. Two 
of these letters are said to be entirely new holographs, seven are holographs 
which are calendared or abstracted in the Fourth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission but have not otherwise been published, and the re- 
maining four, including one holograph, have hitherto been printed only with 
altered spelling and punctuation. Mr. Berry’s glosses provide the first proper 
annotation that any of these letters has received, while his introductions serve 
admirably to place each letter in its biographical and historical context. 
Thoughtfully supplied on page 71 is a map which helps to elucidate the some- 
times intricate details in Suckling’s letters from Germany. 

Mr. Berry states that his editorial policy is, with specified exceptions, 
“to keep my transcriptions as close to the originals as type will allow” (p. 4). 
Evidently this procedure has been carried through in workmanlike fashion, 
though the book contains an annoying number of typographical errors (for 
example, three at the bottom of p. 38). 

Two of Mr. Berry’s claims concerning his poems and letters should per- 
haps be qualified. One of his two “unpublished” letters (to Lord Conway, p. 
109) was printed previously in The R. B. Adam Library Relating to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and His Era (1929), 111, 232. Also, in a recent article, Mr. Beaurline 
has presented evidence that the fifth of Mr. Berry’s six poems, “If you refuse 
me once,”’ is not genuine Suckling; the first part of this double poem is almost 
certainly by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, while the second part may be the 
work of Sir Robert Aytoun (‘‘The Canon of Sir John Suckling’s Poems,” SP, 


Lvi [1960], 492-518). 

Disquietingly, a footnote on page 81 accuses Mr. Clayton of unauthorized 
and unacknowledged use of Mr. Berry’s dissertation. Mr. Clayton has, how- 
ever, been able to satisfy this reviewer that the accusation is not warranted. 
One hopes that ill will between Suckling’s future biographer and editors will 
not be allowed to obstruct the task of making his life and works more fully 
available. 


Davip M. VIETH 
University of Kansas 


Tue SECULAR Poems oF HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited with Notes and Com- 
mentary by E. L. Marilla. Lund: Carl Bloms Boktryckeri, 1958. Pp. 
XVi+337. 


There are various motives for fully annotated editions of relatively minor 
poetry. The establishment of the text, the correction of previous scholarly 
error, and the rescue of neglected art are three which have prompted Pro- 
fessor Marilla to the laborious task of editing Vaughan’s secular, and lesser, 
verse. The result is 93 pages of verse and 244 pages of notes and commentary, 
a proportion that needs to be explained and justified. 

Professor Marilla’s text is a good one, and through no fault of his it ap- 
peared after L. C. Martin’s second and revised edition of Vaughan’s Works 
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(1957). Indeed, Martin’s textual revisions are largely based on Marilla’s re- 
searches, and the latter deserves full credit for bringing the text of the secular 
poems to a high state of accuracy. 

The correction of previous error mostly concerns dates of composition and 
the full explanation of contemporary allusion (see, for example, the extensive 
notes on “‘A Rhapsodis,” pp. 126 ff.), and Professor Marilla’s pursuit of these 
matters occupies a large proportion of the space in his notes. So also does his 
listing of parallel and similar passages from other poets, notably Habington, 
Randolph, and Donne. Here Professor Marilla suggests possible sources or 
calls attention to commonplaces to clarify the verse for that ubiquitous crea- 
ture, ‘‘the beginning student.” 

This last, and essentially subordinate, motive, the provision of full com- 
mentary for the sake of the unitiated, occasionally betrays the editor into 
reading the poems for us. He paraphrases frequently and glosses words to an 
extreme rare in scholarly endeavor: e.g., page 103, “durst. Variant of darest”’ ; 
page 109, “Wee’le. I.e., we'll”; page 195, “blith. Variant of blithe.” 

The editor also has a critical axe to grind. Vaughan’s secular poems ap- 
pear in three collections, Poems (1646), Olor Iscanus (1651), and Thalia 
Rediviva (1678). The first is a collection of love poems which Professor Marilla 
considers autobiographical (see pp. 100-101, 116) and thematically organized. 
He argues persistently against the common tradition that these poems are 
inferior and derivative individual exercises, for example stating (p. 113) that 
“Les Amours” has a “‘closely unified structure” which is Vaughan’s own doing, 
even though the poem has nothing “‘original in attitude or concept.”” Vaughan 
the technician compensates for Vaughan the poetic thinker. 

But Professor Marilla’s main critical interest seems to be in demonstrat- 
ing the relevance of the love poems to Vaughan’s personal life, and justifica- 
tions of the sort noted above are much less frequent in his discussions of the 
two other collections. Most of the poems in Olor Iscanus and Thalia Rediviva 
are occasional and topical, and because their allusiveness is studiedly indirect, 
the editor is forced to comment extensively by way of explanation and clarifi- 
cation. This is valuable, but it would be more so if the poems themselves had 
greater intrinsic interest. As it is, they lack poetic versatility and variety and 
are tied too closely to particular events and persons, a deficiency that Vaughan 
remedied in his devotional verse. Yet such a piece as the ‘Elegie on the death 
of Mr. R. Hall,” uneven though it is, looks forward at moments to the poet’s 
religious and philosophical eloquence: 


Those richer graces that adorn’d thy mind 
Like stars of the first magnitude, so shin’d, 
That if oppos’d unto these lesser lights 

All we can say, is this, They were fair nights. 


As a whole, Professor Marilla’s work leaves two impressions. One is grate- 
ful for such painstaking scholarship and for an edition that establishes 
Vaughan’s intellectual interests and explores his poetic beginnings. On the 
other hand, the sheer weight of commentary, some of it unnecessary elabora- 
tion of minor matters, cannot help but frustrate the most patient of students. 
Moreover, this reviewer, at least, remains unconvinced that Vaughan’s secular 
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poems as a body are really, as Professor Marilla believes, better than modern 
criticism would have them. 


RoBERT L. MONTGOMERY, JR. 
University of Texas 


SWIFT AND ANGLICAN RATIONALISM. THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF A Tale 
of a Tub. By Phillip Harth. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1961. Pp. 171. $s. 

Phillip Harth’s book, Swift and Anglican Rationalism, is a sister volume to 

Miriam K. Starkman’s study of the sources of the satire on learning in Swift’s 

A Tale of a Tub. Harth’s subject is the satire on religion; and never the twain 

shall meet. He begins with a denial of the interrelation of these two strains, 

limiting his research to the story of the brothers, Peter, Martin, and Jack, and 

Section IX (“‘A Digression on Madness’’). 

Mr. Harth clarifies many points concerning the religious background of 
A Tale of a Tub, makes many nice discriminations among the objects of 
Swift’s attack and among the sources of particular methods of attack (or 
images used in attack). He adds much to our knowledge of the religious polem- 
ics of the period and of the polemicists’ shifts from one target to another, 
from Puritan to Catholic to Deist, as the danger arose, as well as from one 
technique of attack to another. He tracks down a few plausible sources that 
can now be added to the endless source list being compiled for A Tale of a Tub 
—notably Stanley’s History of Philosophy, which he shows Swift may have 
read. Stanley is an important link because he happens to connect the idea of 
air or wind (frequently associated with Puritans by polemicists) with the idea 
of a reductive system (Anaximenes’). 

Although I believe Mr. Harth has done a workmanlike job on his book, I 
confess that I cannot agree with all of his assumptions about Swift, the seven- 
teenth century, and literature in general. For example, Mr. Harth believes 
that the best proof of his thesis concerning the Tale’s disunity is in the collec- 
tion of dates. He has marshaled all the dates we know concerning Swift’s 
composition of A Tale of a Tub in order to establish temporal separation be- 
tween the satires on religion and on learning, the tale of the brothers and the 
digressions. By showing that the satire on religion was written first, he hopes 
to prove that Swift dropped the subject and turned exclusively to the satire on 
learning. His chief authority is the “‘Author’s Apology,”’ which Swift added to 
the fifth edition of 1710. But there is a circularity to Harth’s argument, in 
that he first assumes that the satires on religion and learning are distinct, and 
then takes “Swift’s” statement that the “greater part” of the book was fin- 
ished by 1696 to refer to the religious satire (which is not, in fact, the larger 
part). But logic aside, can we take the speaker of the “Apology” to be making 
a statement of use to future literary historians? 

It is difficult to agree with Mr. Harth’s ideas of how a writer writes and 
how he assimilates materials. Mr. Harth believes that a writer goes directly 
from reading to writing, never corrects or interpolates, writes nothing but the 
factual truth about himself (although elsewhere Mr. Harth seems to recognize 
Swift’s function as rhetorician), and matches intention with performance. I 
wonder if Swift is not rather trying to prove a point in his “Apology,” that the 
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book was carefully considered and that he worked on it a long time (as op- 
posed to the hack-writing that is produced and dies in a day)? Even assuming 
that Swift is not creating a fiction, the most we learn is that some parts, how- 
ever small, were written at that time (1696). I am not arguing with the con- 
clusions but with the method and the misleading show of precision by which 
the conclusions are exantlated. I personally suspect that Swift wrote steadily 
on the Tale up to the time of publication in 1704—naturally leaving some 
parts unaltered, altering others. I imagine the Tale to have been almost a 
commonplace book for Swift (its form does not deny this): whenever he found 
something that suited his intention and theme he assimilated it. And this does, 
incidentally, correspond to the cumulative unity—like a great ball of string— 
which the Tale possesses. 

The most cogent evidence for the separation of religion and learning is 
only alluded to briefly (p. 10): the difference in form and method. Just as 
The Battle of the Books appears more primitive than the tale of the brothers, so 
the tale is perhaps more primitive (in conception at least) than the satire of 
the digressions. This, more than Swift’s own dubious word or the dates from 
the text, does suggest that the tale of the brothers was written first. But it 
does not say anything about the possibility that Swift informed his chapters 
on critics and authors with the same theme. I think it just as possible that 
Shakespeare may have written Act V of King Lear before he wrote Act I. For 
the truth of whether or not Swift melds the themes of religion and learning into 
a unity is not of course to be proved by external but by internal evidence. 

Mr. Harth sidesteps the question of internal evidence. For example, in 
order to keep the themes of religion and learning separate he is forced to re- 
strict the meaning of “‘new”’ (repeatedly used in “‘A Digression on Madness”’) 
to “novelty” or “singularity,” but not “‘modern’’—whereas that is exactly 
what “modern” (as opposed to “ancient’’) does mean in the whole of Swift’s 
book. A modern is not simply a contemporary—he is a believer in novelty for 
its own sake. Mr. Harth does at one point admit some interpenetration of 
themes—occultism and Puritanism join in the Aeolists of Section VIII; though 
why he does not see the connection between these and windy critics and au- 
thors escapes me. But in general he must think in terms of irreconcilables: he 
distinguishes between the tale and the digressions, the themes of religion and 
of learning, episodes that are germane and episodes that are essentially orna- 
mental, and parts that are fictional and parts that are not. ‘“‘Jack’s madness is 
not essential to Swift’s parable itself; it is the basis for the ornamental episodes 
which portray his ridiculous behavior” (p. 58). As to the fictionality of the 
Tale, he accepts the digressions as involving a persona, but insists on the 
presence of Swift himself in the “Apology” and the tale of the brothers, even 
in the “Digression on Madness.” These dichotomies all follow from the divorce 
of Swift’s sources, dates, sermons, and the like from the work in question. Mr. 
Harth is noticeably less concerned with what is inside Swift’s book than with 
what is outside it. 

If there is a disadvantage in Mr. Harth’s assumptions, it shows in his in- 
sight into satire and satiric method: “If... the satirist can associate his 
victim with a group already regarded as contemptible, he will succeed in mak- 
ing his victim appear contemptible as well’ (p. 63). His idea of the book’s 
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theme is “making the Puritans appear ridiculous.” And so he does not allow 
himself to rise above the level of Puritans, Bentley, and Wotton. Satire is 
simply an attack on “victims.” He takes us back to Swift the polemicist and 
leaves us there. He proves that the Tale was out of date in its own time and 
that Swift had “been flogging many a dead horse in his first venture into 
satire’”’ (p. 153). 

Mr. Harth’s subject is, of course, religion and not satire. But the blinkers 
he wears for his reading of the Tale seem to have interfered with his analysis 
of Swift’s religious position as well. He tells us that Swift belonged to a minor- 
ity group of Anglicans—the “rational Anglicans.” This minority turns out to 
be the Latitudinarians, a very powerful minority which controlled most of the 
bishoprics after the withdrawal of the nonjuring high-churchmen in 1689; if 
Swift had indeed belonged to this group, he might “have got a Mitre.” His 
attitude toward the Latitudinarians was complex (and he did owe much to 
their views on style and their polemical techniques), but to say that he was one 
of them requires a good deal of qualifying. Both believed in reason, says Mr. 
Harth. (Like many writers on Swift, he uses this word loosely without defining 
it.) It is true that Swift, along with the Latitudinarians, believed in “‘reason”’ 
as common sense and custom and traditional thought, methods of knowing not 
inconsistent with faith; he was no fideist under any circumstances. But he 
opposed the direction in which the Latitudinarian view of “reason”? led— 
toward a more independent, even speculative reason than he trusted; and, 
more important, toward tolerance of outright rationalist and irrationalist 
groups. For Swift’s main argument with the Latitudinarians concerned dis- 
cipline (Mr. Harth only alludes to discipline on p. 70), not doctrine. Finally, 
Swift would not go along with the tendency of some Latitudinarians toward 
the Pelagian assumptions that he saw as undermining the church. The one 
thing that made the Christian religion wiser than any other, he insisted, 
was its knowledge of human nature: recognizing man’s basic self-love, the 
Fathers emphasized the rewards and punishments of an afterlife. 

In fact, one of the difficulties A Tale of a Tub encountered among con- 
temporaries was that Swift represented an older, more conservative Anglican- 
ism than was in the ascendant when he wrote. He came to England in 1710 
not only to seek the reversion of the First Fruits for the Irish clergy but to 
fight the government’s efforts to repeal the Test Act. If his enemies were, as 
Mr. Harth shows, the extremes of Puritan-Catholic, the chief danger he 
saw from 1690 on was the unfastening of the gates to these disruptive ele- 
ments that was advocated by the Latitudinarians in religion and the “new 
Whigs” in politics. 

RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


Popre’s EpistLE TO Batuurst: A CRITICAL READING WITH AN EDITION OF 
THE Manuscripts. By Earl R. Wasserman. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. 145. $7.50. 


Of Alexander Pope’s manuscripts there is God’s plenty! We have scraps, 
jottings on the unused portions of letters, rough drafts so interlined and 
tangled as to be almost indecipherable, and finished copies. There are editions 
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of some major works with marginalia of unpublished readings copied from 
the manuscripts by Jonathan Richardson, the younger. In view of this supply 
and the current interest in Pope it is surprising that so little attention has 
been paid to manuscript materials in critical studies of Pope. Professor 
George Sherburn has used them in an excellent essay on Pope’s methods of 
composition (‘‘Pope at Work,” Essays on the Eighteenth Century Presented to 
David Nichol Smith [Oxford, 1945], pp. 49-64); Mr. Norman Ault has studied 
the manuscripts of minor and fugitive poems; and this reviewer utilized some 
of the manuscripts in The Major Satires of Alexander Pope. But the editors of 
the Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope have largely passed 
over them; and the “‘new critics” have—surprisingly—ignored them. 

Happily, however, Pope’s manuscripts have now been “discovered’’; 
and several important projects are under way. Professor Robert M. Schmitz, 
who has already edited and published the manuscript of Windsor Forest, is 
preparing a census of Pope manuscripts; and Professor Maynard Mack is 
working on an edition of the manuscripts of the Essay on Man for the Rox- 
borough Club. Professor Earl Wasserman’s edition of Pope’s Epistle to Lord 
Bathurst presents in clear photographic reproduction three manuscripts of 
the Epistle—all of them in the Henry E. Huntington Library, Since these 
manuscripts are often a tangle of interlineations, deletions, and revisions, 
the problem of transcribing them and setting them up in print so that they 
correspond with Pope’s markings was a major one; and Wasserman and The 
Johns Hopkins Press have spared no pains or expense in reproducing all the 
features of the manuscripts faithfully. 

The volume is not, however, limited to a reproduction of the manu- 
scripts: it includes a text of the first published edition of the poem as well 
as an eclectic text prepared by the editor. It also contains a lengthy and per- 
ceptive critique, the best and most comprehensive study of the Epistle to 
Lord Bathurst yet to appear. By analyzing its rhetorical and satirical strat- 
egies, by relating its form to the homiletic tradition, by exploring the wealth 
of Biblical allusions, and by examining the poem in relation to the tradition 
of Aristotelian ethics, Wasserman says much about the Epistle to Lord 
Bathurst. A word of caution is, nevertheless, necessary. For Wasserman’s 
frequent use of abstractions like capitalism, commercialism, Calvinism, 
whiggism conveys the impression that Pope was concerned only with things 
rather than with flaws. It implies that because Sir Balaam was a bad mer- 
chant, Pope attacks in Balaam all merchants. Because some of the originals 
of Pope’s satirical portraits in the poem identified themselves with the Whigs, 
Wasserman seems to say that Pope attacked whiggism. (We are asked to see 
Sir Robert Walpole behind the satire at the end of the poem, even though 
Pope was still trying hard to avoid any open break with Walpole when the 
poem appeared early in 1733!) Because Sir John Blunt professed certain 
Calvinist doctrines and was a director of the South Sea Company, we are 
invited to believe that Pope was attacking “the religious hypocrisy at the 
bottom of Calvinist economics” (p. 32) and therefore Calvinist economics. If 
one accepts this confusion, he quite misses the object of Pope’s satire. It was 
Swift, not Pope, who wrote, “I have ever hated all Nations professions and 
Communityes and all my love is toward individuals”; it was Pope’s way to 
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love nations, professions, and communities, and to hate corruption as he 
found it in individuals. 

With respect to the presentation of the manuscripts, one of the functions 
of the volume, readers may raise one question. Wasserman argues well his 
interpretation of the relations among the three manuscripts he reproduces; 
but he seems to pass over other matters relating to them. He seems to assume 
that all three manuscripts are in the same hand; but there are enough differ- 
ences between the hand in the first two manuscripts and the hand that drew 
up the formal draft of the poem in the third manuscript to warrant investiga- 
tion. It seems quite probable that one manuscript was prepared by an 
amanuensis, probably Jonathan Richardson, the younger. One might also 
add that the provenience of the manuscripts is not quite so obscure as is 
alleged: they were a part of the collection of C. G. Milnes Gaskell of Thornes 
House, Wakefield, and sold by Hodgson’s in 1924 (see TLS, 28 February 
1924). 

The lengthy critique almost ignores the manuscripts reproduced in the 
volume. Granting that the usefulness of having the manuscripts readily avail- 
able is at least one reason for reproducing them, one may still object that the 
silence concerning them implies that they are being presented primarily as 
literary curiosities—nothing more. This impression is unfortunate; for the 
manuscripts do tell us a great deal about Pope’s conception of the nature of 
poetry and about his intentions and purposes in individual poems and 
passages. Wasserman’s critical perception is such that, had he turned his 
attention to the manuscripts he presents, we might have learned a great deal 
more about the Epistle to Lord Bathurst, and we would have had a compelling 
demonstration of what can be accomplished in a meticulous survey of Pope’s 
workshop by a critic with an extraordinarily sensitive and subtle intelligence. 
Such a demonstration would have provided additional interest in, and sup- 
port for, more efforts to reproduce Pope’s manuscripts on an extensive scale. 

RoBert W. ROGERS 
University of Illinois 


PAMELA-SHAMELA. A STUDY OF THE CRITICISMS, BURLESQUES, PARODIEs, 
AND ADAPTATIONS OF RICHARDSON’s Pamela. By Bernard Kreissman. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1960. Pp. 98. $1.50. 


Mr. Kreissman’s Pamela-Shamela presents a survey of the vast reaction to 
Richardson’s Pamela, ranging from Fielding’s Shamela to a twentieth-century 
epilogue, Upton Sinclair’s Another Pamela; or, Virtue Still Rewarded. The 
many intermediate stops provide lively reading: the common element in all 
but Sinclair’s contribution is the exposure of the faults in Richardson’s novel. 

The first thing that strikes me about Mr. Kreissman’s book is the pleasure 
he must have had in writing it. Dealing with many obscure works he is led 
to rely heavily on summary. The plots of Pamela and the subsequent Pamelas 
offer him a wonderful scope for his wit, as well as for witty quotation, and 
he makes the most of his opportunity. Sometimes he is carried away with 
the relish of imparting a particularly rich scene to his reader: Pamela “re- 
fuses—naturally !—” B.’s offer of a legal settlement (p. 9), or Joseph Andrews’ 
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“virtue—not to prolong the suspense—is preserved” (p. 19). He is dealing 
with the preposterous elements of Pamelian plot and so is justified in a certain 
condescension in the retelling. However, he may exceed the bounds of his 
duty when, discussing Mrs. Haywood’s Anti-Pamela, he says that Syrena’s 
mother “finds it in her heart both to forgive her errant daughter and to 
perform the abortion which allows Syrena to present to the world a sweet, 
round, innocent face unbelied by a full, round, peccant belly” (p. 25). Oc- 
casionally a suspicious affinity for journalese appears, as on page 3, where 
he refers to Richardson’s “writing stints,” to “‘the book’s crashing success,”’ 
and to the fact that Pamela’s booksellers “had a best seller on their hands.” 

As his approach suggests, Mr. Kreissman is aiming at a popular audience. 
For the scholar his book holds few surprises. It is most successful as a study 
in literary sidelights, sketching a situation in which many smaller works flock 
around a large work, snipping or leeching (depending on whether they are 
attackers or imitators) at its peculiarities. (Joseph Andrews is distinctly out 
of place in such company.) 

But the book is also, more significantly, a study of the practical stric- 
tures leveled at Pamela. Mr. Kreissman’s intention is to show us Pamela 
reflected in its progeny, and to regard them as literary criticism. This is 
potentially an excellent device for revealing different facets of Pamela. The 
anti-Pamelas divide neatly into conscious and unconscious attacks: the 
parodies or the expository attacks on the one hand, and the slavish or meretri- 
cious imitations on the other. The latter naturally make the more damning 
comment, as in Claude Villaret’s Amtipamela, which uses Pamela as “an 
excuse for writing a pornographic story”’ (p. 30). But in other cases imitation 
offers the more constructive criticism, as in Frances Brooke’s Rosina, which 
corrects the bad impression given by Pamela’s marrying the man who has 
been trying to rape her (virtue marrying vice) by dividing him into two 
characters, the rapist and his brother, the true lover. At any rate, the evidence 
of the imitations confirms that of the parodies and attacks. 

All of these works deal with the same two problems: the book’s moral 
ambiguity and its stylistic peculiarity. The moral attack centers on the basic 
shoddiness of the moral structure (the idea that virtue has been rewarded) 
and on the lubricity of some scenes. Shamela is concerned with both, as is 
Mrs. Haywood’s Anti-Pamela; but many, like Pamela Censured, attack the 
images and the lurid passages rather than the basic assumptions of the work. 
The error singled out for attack by Fielding and his followers was that the 
ideal and the real coincide in eighteenth-century England: that Pamela is so 
idealized, and that her ideal chastity should be rewarded in such a crass way. 
Both of these hinge on the obvious discrepancy between the character’s 
(and the author’s) protestations of motive, and the motive that seems to be 
conveyed by their actions. For example, Pamela’s notorious reluctance to 
leave Mr. B. and the scene of her torments. What Fielding does, of course, 
in Shamela, is to take B.’s and Mrs. Jewkes’ suspicions about Pamela (“Such 
art, such caution, such cunning, for thy years’’) seriously: they do point, 
like a dirty finger, at the psychological truth that is contradicting the moral 
in the novel. The attack on Pamela’s assumptions is thus chiefly aimed at 
the heroine’s likely hypocrisy, her lust for profit, her great show of virtue, 
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and her social snobbery; or, even assuming that she is not a calculating 
wench, at her (and Richardson’s) mercantile standards. 

The second general area of attack, Richardson’s form and style, points 
to B.’s ineptness as a seducer and to the question of whether Pamela is true 
to her time and station in life; to Richardson’s poor character-construction, 
his prolixity, and the improbability of his letter-convention. 

With this indictment thoroughly documented, it is a nice touch for Mr. 
Kreissman to end with Sinclair’s Another Pamela, which answers the accusa- 
tions of Fielding and the other critics. The mediocre outcome of Sinclair’s 
clear sight suggests that Pamela’s greatness is part and parcel of its vulgarity 
and conflicting values. As Kreissman concludes, ‘‘a sounder philosophical 
point of view does not by any means insure a sounder work of art. . . . Pamela 
is great because it is precisely what it is” (p. 80). By this he means that 
Pamela’s strength lies in the psychological truth and the formal realism that 
destroy the moral Richardson was trying to demonstrate; that in the novel 
form (as Forster or, more recently, Arnold Kettle, has claimed) “‘life” is 
what matters most. If theme precedes action in a novel there is bound to be 
a distortion, the two will not meet at every point, and so the novelist must 
falsify one or the other. If the action is true and complex enough we can ignore 
the thematic superstructure; but what ideally sets off the novel from other 
forms is its search for reality rather than doctrine, its denial of oversimplifica- 
tion and formulation, the very things Richardson (on one level of his mind) 
was disastrously trying to impose on experience. 

However, as the jump to Upton Sinclair may suggest, the chief limita- 
tion of Mr. Kreissman’s book as a study in critical history is that it does not 
place the body of anti-Pamela criticism in the over-all context of the eight- 
eenth-century Pamela-reaction. Instead Mr. Kreissman leaps irrelevantly 
from an eighteenth-century comment to “corroboration” in the twentieth 
(“That this attitude is not mere eighteenth-century overzealousness is 
attested by Digeon’s comments . . . ”—p. 31), or in his own opinion (““Now, 
I am forced to disagree with both Digeon and the pamphleteer . . . ’’). In- 
stead of either an historical or an ‘“‘absolute” criticism of Pamela he tries to 
have it both ways. 

One would like to know how the anti- Pamela criticism stacks up against 
the pro-Pamela criticism in quantity, respectability, and authority. The 
great name of Fielding has brought Richardson’s hypocrisy and prurience 
to our attention; but in the eighteenth century (to judge by the researches 
of Blanchard and McKillop) the reputations of Richardson and Fielding fell 
into a neat antithesis, Fielding being praised for his technique and deplored 
for his immorality, and Richardson being praised for his morality and con- 
demned for his technical clumsiness. Granted that Pamela was Richardson’s 
“low” novel and that this antithesis was based largely on his later work. 
Still Mr. Kreissman’s documentation of the anti-Pamela literature, while 
confirming the attack on Richardson’s technique, also leaves us with the 
impression that there was a great stir over his shaky moral position—much 
more than Fielding’s lone, soon forgotten Shamela, and long before Coleridge’s 
famous remarks on Richardson’s mind (“so vile . . . so oozy, hypocritical, 
praise-mad, canting, envious, concupiscent!”’). All Mr. Kreissman shows us 
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on the other side is Pope’s remark, Dr. Slocock’s sermon, and the enormous 
sales. Pope Benedict XIV’s placing Pamela on the Index in 1744 need not 
reflect opinion concerning a deeply Protestant novel in a Protestant country. 
And so we need at least a sketch of the good imitations and the favorable 
criticisms. The chapter entitled ‘“Pro-Pamelas” proves to be mistitled: Mr. 
Kreissman includes no favorable criticisms among these. They are, in effect, 
not pro-Pamelas but unconscious anti-Pamelas. (It is not clear to me why he 
includes pro-Pamela imitations such as Villaret’s Amtipamela, d’Arnaud’s 
Fanni, and Brooke’s Rosina among the anti-Pamelas; or why he includes 
parodies of Richardson’s style among the pro-Pamelas.) 

If we eliminate all the works that are either unconscious criticisms of 
Richardson’s moral intention or conscious criticisms of his form, we are left 
with a surprisingly small body of works. Of the few that are direct attacks on 
the virtue of Pamela, some (e.g., Mrs. Haywood’s or Parry’s) appear to be 
partly attack and partly exploitation of comic or lubricious potentialities in 
Pamela suggested by Fielding’s Shamela. Shamela is certainly an attack on 
Pamela; but is Mrs. Haywood’s Anti-Pamela so much a criticism of Pamela 
(though this is implicit) as it is a utilization of a new form in order to produce 
an independent vehicle for moral commentary, satire, or mere entertainment? 
And, of course, the same can be asked of Joseph Andrews. 

The question to which all of this leads is to what extent are the later 
and similar reactions to Pamela’s immorality a copying of Fielding’s Shamela 
and to what extent are they independent conclusions? How much is Pamela 
parodied, and how much is Shamela imitated? We know how close-knit a 
group was literary London, how quickly piracies followed original works: 
there is at least a possibility that the anti-Pamelas owe their inspiration to 
Fielding as much as to Richardson. (We must distinguish, of course, between 
their form and inspiration and their marketability, which was contingent 
upon Pamela’s popularity.) 

At any rate, Mr. Kreissman leaves me with the impression that we are 
beginning to take for granted, and perhaps to exaggerate, the peculiarities 
of Richardson’s novel, seeing it too exactly through Fielding’s eyes. Presum- 
ably most of Richardson’s contemporaries did not see it this way; and while 
it is important to understand Fielding’s point of view, it tells us more about 
him than about Richardson. 

RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


Essays ON Fretpinc’s Miscellanies. A COMMENTARY ON VOLUME ONE. By 
Henry Knight Miller. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 
xv+474. $10. 


The first volume of Fielding’s Miscellanies (published in 1743) is useful to 
scholars as a lexicon of the Fielding vocabulary. The concepts of true and 
false ‘‘greatness,” “‘good nature,” “‘good breeding,” and “liberty” appear at 
their easiest and most abstract in this essentially discursive setting; and also, 
I might add, at their furthest from that vexingly concrete statement made 
by the work of art. For there is no consummate work in this volume: there 
is grace of expression (in the essays), technical virtuosity (in the satires and 
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dialogues), but nothing that Fielding does not do much better elsewhere. In 
terms of the Miscellanies as a whole, Volume One sets up in simple form 
the themes that are developed in Volumes Two and Three in A Journey from 
this World to the Next and Jonathan Wild. 

If the first volume has told us quite a bit about Fielding the thinker but 
hitherto little about the artist, Mr. Miller, in his work-by-work study, is 
determined to tell us about both. As a field for stylistic as well as thematic 
research, Volume One presents Fielding’s devices in their simplest settings— 
in the essay or the discursive poem, the formal satire or the dialogue. The 
techniques, attitudes, peculiarities, easily isolated here, can subsequently be 
examined in the much more complex setting of the novels. This is Mr. Miller’s 
rationale for such a close scrutiny of a minor and in itself unimpressive work. 
Using Volume One as his point of departure, he goes backward and for- 
ward, making the whole of Fielding’s achievement his subject. 

Mr. Miller divides his book into chapters on the poetry (“‘verse” is 
more accurate), the essays, the satires, the translations, and the Lucianic 
imitations. Each chapter contains much that is useful, not merely in estab- 
lishing facts and figures but also in enlarging our understanding of Fielding’s 
mind and art. Although the treatment of Fielding’s thought covers old 
ground, it quite properly places Fielding in a somewhat larger context than 
that of Latitudinarian thought. Mr. Miller sets Fielding off from these 
divines not only by mentioning the obvious difference (which William Coley 
and others have pointed to) that he “was not writing sermons but comic 
moral drama” (p. 77), but also by returning to the old opinion that Fielding 
exalts “ ‘mere’ good-nature to a higher moral position than any Christian 
clergyman, high- or low-church, could consistently have afforded it’ (p. 81). 
But Mr. Miller’s main interest is style, and the best parts of his book build 
on the work of Winfield Rogers and Charles Woods in linking Fielding with 
the methods of Augustan imitation, and on the work of Morris Croll and 
George Williamson in the general approach to syntactical construction. He 
has grounded himself, sometimes with resulting tedium, in the books of 
classical rhetoric (he breaks Fielding’s essays into exordium, narratio, con- 
firmatio, refutatio, peroratio, and the like) and the traditions of pulpit 
oratory and anti-Ciceronianism. His sections on Fielding’s debt to Lucian 
clarify a relationship that everyone recognizes but no one has looked into; 
and his conclusion, again, rests on a similarity of verbal style. 

The chapters on Fielding’s verse and prose are closely related. Mr. Miller 
approaches the subject of the verse through W. K. Wimsatt’s thesis that 
Johnson’s prose style is an adaptation of the Popean heroic couplet; he sees 
“in both Fielding’s verse and his prose, a development that moves away from 
the rhetoric of neo-classical wit at the same time that it conserves and ex- 
ploits for its own purposes some of the characteristic features of that rhetoric.” 
And he adds that this “loosening of Pope’s line was to be ultimately fatal 
for the couplet, but the new experiments in prose were to prove the greatest 
triumph of the century” (p. 40). From the start, in the discussion of the verse, 
we are reminded of Fielding’s use of parenthetical elements—a characteristic 
of his style that modifies the sententious, oracular tone of the couplet in 
verse and of the aphorism in prose. This is one of the ways Fielding conveys 
“the tentativeness,” “the complexity of judgment and response”’ he requires 
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of his reader. (“The verse essays, carrying few of those brilliant asides, sub- 
versive footnotes, or pleasant ‘undercuttings’ of sententiousness, tend to set 
the preacher who always dwelt within the humorist in somewhat too bare a 
light”—p. 40.) At length, in the sections on Lucian, we are shown a source 
for Fielding’s use of parenthetical elements—a device which dramatizes “his 
concern to give equal weight to many antipodal values,” and which makes “‘for 
a highly complex texture in his fiction.” This complexity of texture is balanced 
against “his ruling moral conceptions . . . [which] were few and relatively 
uncomplicated” (p. 421). And we see that Mr. Miller’s persistent preoccupa- 
tion with sources has shown, among other things, how commonplace and 
traditional Fielding’s forms and concepts are; this has run counterpoint 
through the book to an insistence on the complexity of Fielding’s style. 

What Mr. Miller calls Fielding’s “duality” (the “concern to give equal 
weight to many antipodal values”) Empson has called his “double irony”’; 
this, I would say, is a fairness or an uncertainty which distinguishes Fielding’s 
conclusions from the simple judgments of satirists and satiric novelists of 
his day, as well as from the moral chaos of Richardson’s novels. Such tenta- 
tiveness, it should be noted, is a very different thing from the “compromise” 
of the Swiftean conclusion, which reveals no doubt on Swift’s part as to 
where good and evil lie. Swift, supported by his more rigorous beliefs, would 
say: it is no easy thing to tread a moral line, but with the church and custom 
to guide you it is possible; Fielding, though more optimistic about individual 
man in his low-church way, is less optimistic about the outcome. Man can 
never be entirely sure where the path of moral truth turns primrose. The 
important conclusion to draw from Mr. Miller’s book is that more than we 
have realized, Fielding’s character and writing, his thought and style, even 
his doctrine and syntax, are all one. His interest in tolerance and charity are 
of a piece with the parenthetical style which accepts opposing views, acknowl- 
edging the good in both. 

The interest in matters of style is also evident in the chapter on satire, 
where Mr. Miller treats “An Essay on Nothing” and “Some Papers Proper 
to be Read before the Royal Society.” He properly emphasizes the imitative, 
parodic nature of these early satires (he finds the same sort of allusive satire 
in Fielding’s translation of Demosthenes’ First Olynthiac). His study of 
rhetoric informs his definition of satire, which is an interesting one. The satiric 
world, he says, is made up of the “familiar or expected,” that which the 
reader and writer can agree on, and the “departures” from this world, the 
surprises and upsettings that force the reader into a reorientation of his 
values. The first, Mr. Miller calls “conjunctive” —“‘a group of shared assump- 
tions,”’ which often takes the form of parody structures such as a report of 
the Royal Society. In Fielding’s case a more distinctive contribution is his 
“mastery of direct commentary,” his use of the normative narrator. The 
second, the “disjunctive” or disruptive element, consists usually of all the 
rhetorical devices which so often (as in Mr. Miller’s case) offer the student a 
field to romp in. There is more or less of a tension between these two parts 
depending on the nature of the satire. In Fielding’s satire the “familiar’’ or 
“conjunctive” is clearly predominant; in that of Lucian or Shaw the “dis- 
junctive” is stronger. 

It is unfortunate that the insights I have sketched are subsumed in Mr. 
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Miller’s book under the general aim of telling us everything there is to know 
about Volume One of the Miscellanies. Looked at unsympathetically, this is 
merely a huge heap of annotation in search of a text. The central insights are 
obscured by the accumulative form, and the latter is rendered less than busi- 
nesslike by the speculations. Each section is divided into the following topics: 
(1) generalizations, (2) evidence for dating the work in question, (3) sum- 
mary of the work, (4) an attempt to place it in a tradition or a genre, and 
(5) an extension of the ideas or techniques in this work to Fielding’s other 
(usually later) work. The most rewarding parts of the book are the general- 
izations, which are, in fact, reminiscent of Fielding’s introductory chapters, 
both in the intelligence that has gone into them and in the tangential bearing 
they often have on what follows. From each of these we emerge (in Mr. 
Miller’s book) into the plodding world of paraphrase and data. Summary is 
not, of course, automatically a sin; Shaw’s brilliant summaries in The Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism and The Perfect Wagnerite reveal, better than pages of 
more abstract analysis, both the author’s meaning and the critic’s judgment. 
It is when summary has no other function than to summarize that it recalls 
the doctoral thesis. Much the same can be said for the game of genre-hunting: 
there are outstanding examples of generic study as a critical tool in the work 
of D. C. Allen and Earl Wasserman, where the search is used to clarify 
obscured meaning. But meaning is not much in doubt in the works of the 
Miscellanies, Volume One, and this fact also points to another: that to follow 
the “Remedy of Affliction for the Loss of our Friends” with an account of 
the literature of consolation, or the “‘Dialogue between Alexander the Great 
and Diogenes the Cynic” with an account of the genre of the dialogue is to 
belabor the obvious. When we get to the end of the book we see that there 
was some point in proving their conventionality, but meanwhile we plod. 

The compartmentalization I have described leads to the sense of appre- 
hension one feels in waiting for the other shoe to drop, and, more important, 
to the frustration of not seeing where one is headed. There seem to be two 
men at work: the pedant laboriously checking the subscriber’s list and deal- 
ing with the individual works as if he were filling out a questionnaire; but 
also the imaginative scholar who tries to see through the questionnaire to 
the reality behind it. It is a consequence of Mr. Miller’s form that these two 
men do not meet. 

RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


SAMUEL JOHNSON THE Moratist. By Robert Voitle. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. xii+183. $4.25. 


The intention of Mr. Voitle’s book, as he tells us in his preface, is to gain “a 
comprehensive view of Johnson’s moral notions” by considering “these 
notions in terms of his own century.” This of course is an ambitious project 
and Mr. Voitle clearly considers his book to be a preliminary study rather 
than a definitive statement. Even so, it must be agreed that the subject is 
indeed difficult and anyone attempting it deserves a large measure of praise 
merely for his courage. 

As is common in general discussions, the book is divided into several 
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chapters, each dealing with a distinctive portion of Johnson’s moral thought. 
The first chapter adds to the growing literature on Johnson’s rationalism, 
particularly through a discussion of the Lockean background of Johnson’s 
morality. The last word on Johnson’s relation to Locke has yet to be written, 
but Mr. Voitle’s comments are impressive since he manages to steer a nice 
course between the various Lockean schools and disciples and to come to 
grips with the radical disagreements between Locke and Johnson. Chapter II 
continues the discussion of reason, this time considering the possibilities of 
moral action, i.e., freedom of will. In so doing, Mr. Voitle ties Johnson firmly 
to the problem of nonrational morality as represented by assorted cant 
terms of the eighteenth century—sentiment, ruling passion, natural affec- 
tion. Next, there is a discussion of the restraints Johnson himself places on 
freedom, which are found to be human weakness and the force of circumstance 
rather than any form of determinism. 

A chapter on ‘‘The Nature of Johnson’s Altruism” introduces the book’s 
second major topic, Johnson’s concept of the moral life. As Mr. Voitle rightly 
observes, Johnson provides us with a wealth of precepts which may easily 
cloud our judgment if we approach him with any preconceived notions. A 
key is to be found, however, in Johnson’s insistence on action, based on 
reason, as opposed to those who merely feel. The relations of utility and altru- 
ism provide the next subject. Here Richard Cumberland’s De legibus naturae 
is brought in as a standard of comparison. As a scholarly device this is sound, 
and the similarities, although in no sense intended as a source study, sug- 
gest a certain order in Johnson’s otherwise chaotic moralizing. But despite 
Cumberland, the chapter concerns itself primarily with the connection be- 
tween Johnson’s morality and his political thought, examining such subjects 
as slave holding, stability, and other touchstones of the Johnson vocabulary. 
In turn, politics provides a natural entry into social theory and moral prac- 
tice, the subject of the fifth chapter. Again, Mr. Voitle examines Johnson’s 
moral theory as it involves a specific set of Johnsonian terms, most important, 
poverty, charity, idleness, and subordination. 

In his final two chapters Mr. Voitle moves into a consideration of the 
bases of morality and Johnson’s morality as a facet of his religion. Johnson’s 
relation to assorted moralists and thinkers of his time, Hume, Law, Fielding, 
and Jenyns, is investigated, and Mr. Voitle again finds the basis of Johnson’s 
morality to be characterized by its constant activity, as opposed to those 
moralists who stress character and virtue. Finally, we find a careful explora- 
tion of Johnson’s fear of death and its bearing on morality and orthodox 
theology. 

On the whole the book is rewarding. There is no hesitation in the face of 
difficult problems, and, although the topic is by no means new, the approach 
provides some system to a subject difficult of access. Further, some of the 
critical comments show an insight not always found in a scholarly work. 
When Mr. Voitle tells us, “Johnson is more concerned with the results of 
believing in determinism than with the truth or falsity of the notion,” we 
immediately recognize an intellectual twist typical of all Johnson’s thought. 

Certain difficulties remain, however, even as we recognize the value of 
the book. The style is a barrier and we frequently find ourselves wishing for 
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a blue pencil. And even granting the book’s exploratory nature, more evi- 
dence, and at times more documentation, might have been provided. It would 
be reassuring to see a further discussion of specific works—Rasselas, for ex- 
ample—and their relation to Johnson’s moral scheme. Also, the biographical 
pieces might have been explored more thoroughly. As Mr. Voitle himself 
points out, Johnson’s morality is practical and concerned most closely with 
people, and even in the slightest of the biographical essays some moral in- 
fluence is visible. Finally, the chapter on utility is strangely neglectful of 
Bacon and it is possible that Locke’s influence bears on more than rationalism 
and psychology. 

My general opinion of the merits of Mr. Voitle’s book should be clear 
by now. In its own way it is an important book and, despite stylistic ob- 
scurity, worth reading. Certainly it is the best scholarly treatment of John- 
son’s morality to date, and even though there are limitations, these result 
from the nature of Mr. Voitle’s intention, not from inaccurate scholarship. 


STEPHEN O. MITCHELL 
Syracuse University 


Tue Lire or SamMueL Jounson, LL.D. By Sir John Hawkins. Edited by 
Bertram H. Davis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1961. Pp. 
xxxii+341. $5.95. 


Dr. Davis has followed his excellent study of Hawkins’ Life of Johnson 
(Johnson Before Boswell, 1960) with an abridged edition of the Life itself, 
and the student of eighteenth-century life and literature has now available 
to him a book which has not been reprinted since 1787. More accurately, 
the student now has about one-half of Hawkins’ Life available to him in Dr. 
Davis’ edition, if a rough approximation of the number of pages in his and 
in the original edition is not too far off. Once one has acknowledged the 
worthwhileness of reprinting the Life and has praised the eminent good sense 
and readability of Dr. Davis’ introduction, the inevitable question is: What 
has been abridged and what omitted, and what effect has this had on the 
work as a whole? While it is unfortunate that we cannot have the whole of 
Hawkins’ Life in a modern reprint, we must be thankful for what we have. 
The costs of reprinting the work in its entirety and the consequent increase 
in the price to the purchaser would have been prohibitive. I hope Dr. Davis 
can prevail upon a university press to reprint the whole work in a few years. 

Dr. Davis has made it relatively easy to follow him in his task of omitting 
and abridging by indicating in his footnotes when something has been 
abridged or omitted and by describing in general terms what was shortened 
or left out. A number of editorial decisions, indeed most of them, are under- 
standable and such as most Johnsonians would probably have made. When, 
for example, Hawkins’ summary of Father Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia and 
quotations from that work are omitted or when Hawkins’ account of the 
historical background of Jrene is left out, few readers will think the losses 
grievous. Similarly, when Dr. Davis elects to abridge Hawkins’ remarks on 
the medical profession or on the proportions of columns, only the most curious 
may regret these decisions. And yet, the sum total of the omissions or abridg- 
ments of Hawkins’ remarks adds up to a loss of that flavor that is Hawkins’ 
own. Granting that Boswell is a more fascinating specimen than Sir John, 
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what would the former’s Life of Johnson be without the intrusion of his own 
personality? I do not mean the intrusion of Boswell as actor or participant 
in Johnson’s life but as commentator from a distance in miles and years on 
the events he records. With Hawkins, Johnson’s contemporary in years, in 
a unique position to comment on the political feelings of his subject, both in 
the early London years and later, it might have been better to reprint in 
full his comments on The Patriot and Taxation to Tyranny. And, in general, 
it might have been well to have indicated by the usual marks of ellipsis 
exactly where something had been abridged so that the reader who so desired 
might locate more readily in the original what had been left out. A note to 
the effect that something has been abridged—or omitted—gives no clue as 
to the extent of this editorial change; a few words, e.g., “A page [or para- 
graph, or sentence] has been omitted here,”’ might have proved helpful. 

I have only one more objection and it is again on the matter of the 
decision to abridge various passages. I can sympathize with Dr. Davis in 
his plight: what should be shortened or eliminated in order to keep the book 
down to size? I can admire the skill with which he has performed his reluc- 
tant surgery. But I wish that somehow he could have found it in him to 
abridge something other than Hawkins’ accounts of men like Bishop Warbur- 
ton, Thomas Birch, John Hill, Tobias Smollett, Samuel Richardson, John 
Hawkesworth, Edward Young, James Ralph, Dr. Lawrence, and others. I 
wish this at the same time that I realize that Dr. Davis had to keep his eye 
as much as possible on Samuel Johnson, the subject of Hawkins’ biography. 
I suppose what my objections boil down to is that the editor was not allowed, 
as I know he must have wished, to present Hawkins’ Life unabridged. 


ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


In SEARCH OF STABILITY: THE PoETRY OF WILLIAM Cowper. By Morris 
Golden. New York: Bookman Associates, 1960. Pp. 189. $4.50. 


Cowper’s poetry is examined with the purpose of discovering the psycho" 
logical significance of recurring symbols, images, and themes. As the author 
readily admits, this is not the first attempt to consider the relationship of 
the verse to the poet’s personality. Yet he goes further than his predecessors 
in analyzing Cowper’s subconscious projection of his psyche. 

Because a work of this kind is based on a special kind of interpretive 
approach, it must be judged, not by the degree of new light shed, but by 
the glow of suggestion radiated. Evaluated in these terms, the book has con- 
siderable merit. The author is always clear, he avoids psychological jargon, 
he refrains from dogmatizing, and, most important, he provokes the reader 
into rethinking the question of the relationship between Cowper’s complex 
personality and his verse. Even though it cannot be proved, it is quite pos- 
sible that his sympathy for the brute creation reflected his own feeling of 
being a hunted and hounded victim. There is also an ingenious comparison 
between John Gilpin and The Castaway. Perhaps the boldest suggestion made 
is that, despite his concern with religion, at times Cowper really hated God. 
Although such a thought would have startled and disturbed his Evangelical 
readers, some evidence in support of it exists in the poet’s Memoir. 

The penultimate chapter is concerned with The Task. The chief point 
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the author attempts to establish—by a rather lengthy prose redaction—is 
that this long poem does not ramble, as undergraduates and others have 
been prone to think, but follows a rather carefully articulated pattern. Mr. 
Golden believes that ‘‘an organized undercurrent of emotion deriving from 
the poet’s mental preoccupations” gives the poem both unity and a special 
appeal. He also remarks that the verse is at its best when it touches in some 
manner upon the emotional currents that so strongly affected Cowper’s dis- 
position. The latter is a significant critical point, which is well developed. But, 
in my opinion, The Task can best be understood as a consciously discursive 
piece in which Cowper is conducting a monologue. Often a single word triggers 
a new thought, with the result that he moves from topic to topic, as in spoken 
discourse, by a process of association. In brief, he was attempting to write 
in a colloquial manner, and unity is achieved more by the point of view than 
by an integration of the topics discussed. 
MAURICE J. QUINLAN 
Boston College 


Burns: A Stupy OF THE PoEMs AND SonGs. By Thomas Crawford. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. xvi+ 400. $6.50. 


Here is a really first-rate study of Burns as poet and song-writer which goes 
a long way in filling a gap in Burns scholarship. Marking, as it does, the bi- 
centenary of the birth of the poet it is even more appropriate. The publications 
for the centennials of the birth and death of Burns would not have led one to 
expect such a book: in 1859 there was not one outstanding book among the 
dozens published to mark the event, and in 1896 there were very few sig- 
nificant titles to be found in an even greater outpouring. Notable among the 
exceptions was Henley and Henderson’s edition, which is still the standard, 
though not definitive, text, with its controversial essay on Burns by Henley. 
Then there were W. Wallace’s revision of Chambers’ Life and Works and 
Craigie’s Primer, both of which remain useful. These works were anticipated 
by Auguste Angellier’s monumental study of the poet in 1893. However, 
even these books bid fair to have been lost among the fifty-odd editions and 
selections of the works, not to mention publications about Scotia’s Bard. 

Professor Crawford, of the University of Auckland, has wisely dispensed 
with biography in the present volume. A half-dozen biographies, with more 
or less emphasis on the literary aspects of the poet, have been published in 
the past 30 years; so unless new biographical data come to light there is little 
reason to dwell at length on what is readily available elsewhere. What is 
badly needed is scholarly work on Burns’ writings. One of the unfortunate 
things about being a popular poet like Burns seems to be that almost anyone 
feels qualified to write about him. Consequently there has resulted a very 
large Burns literature of quite marginal interest. 

A second complication in Burns’ case has been the well-meant, even 
sincere, books and articles trying to disprove certain facts in the poet’s life, 
or at best to gloss over them. Then too, there are the bawdy poems which some 
biographers have been at such pains to prove were not the work of Burns; 
efforts which have not stopped short of tampering with manuscript texts. 

Crawford faces up to the bawdy poems and realistically points out that 
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had Burns’ debauchery been what detractors have claimed it to be, he could 
never have written what he did in addition to the long hours spent in farming 
or the discharge of his Excise duties. Burns’ infidelities after his marriage are 
indefensible and Crawford makes no attempt to exonerate him. It was 
partially Burns’ temperament which enabled him to write his superb love 
poetry; at worst it may be pointed out that among the great men who were 
equally indiscrete Burns is in good company. He belongs to that unfortunate 
group to whom posterity has not been kind, remembering and distorting the 
failings while frequently ignoring or glossing over the good qualities. 

Professor Crawford uses the chronological approach to Burns’ poetry; he 
devotes the first eight of ten chapters to the development of Burns from “The 
Young Poet’”—who, although painfully aware of his superiority, did not 
expect to see himself recognized as more than a rhymester—through his 
stages as “Poet of the Parish” and “Poet of Scotland” to “Maturity.” In 
any study of an author the question whether to use the chronological or the 
subject approach presents itself. Even the classic French method (as em- 
ployed by Angellier) of dividing a study into La Vie and Les Oeuvres does 
not solve the problem. Angellier studied the works, poems and songs, under 
subject headings, and more recently Professor Ferguson used the method for 
his biography of Burns, Pride and Passion. Other major twentieth-century 
biographers have chosen the chronological approach: Carswell, Daiches, 
Hecht, Christina Keith, and Snyder. 

Thus Crawford follows the prevalent modern pattern, although by 
splitting off the songs (ch. [X) he has to start over again. While he is content 
to go back to 1787 to pick up the threads of Burns’ career as song-writer, 
Burns had written songs before the Kilmarnock edition (1786), and these 
too had their effect on his development. However, song-writing did not be- 
come a major preoccupation with Burns, as Crawford notes, until after the 
Edinburgh edition of his poems. Crawford himself points out that Burns 
showed himself ‘‘the possessor of a supreme lyrical gift” while still at Lochlie 
(1777-84). 

To return to the study of Burns as poet, Crawford, after introducing us 
to Burns the apprentice, moves on to one of the most fascinating aspects of 
the poet, and certainly one of the most important in the early years: Burns 
and religion. He shows how truly enlightened Burns was, willing to side with 
the gentry in the struggle for freedom from Calvinistic church oppression. 
Since he was opposed to these same people politically it might have been 
supposed that he would be against them in religion too; but Burns, by 
changing sides, demonstrated that in democratic fashion he was always ready 
to take a stand against tyranny. He was to prove this later with respect to 
political ideology when he wrote “‘Does haughty Gaul invasion threat?”’ in 
1795, after having been the champion of the French Revolution in its early 
stages. Important though Burns’ stand on church orthodoxy undoubtedly 
was, Crawford points out that “these writers are wrong who claim that 
Burns played a major part in destroying the narrower form of Scottish 
Calvinism”; the die was cast before his time. Had the poet’s opposition to the 
church given the world nothing but ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer” we should count 
ourselves well paid. 
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There remains the possibility that Burns was tempted to support the 
enlightened clergy, who were aligned with the liberal lairds, as a means of 
ingratiating himself with this class. But while he used poetic license to 
pillory those guilty of religious hypocrisy, he avoided the theme of religion 
in his letters to all but a few—Clarinda, Alexander Cunningham, and espe- 
cially Mrs. Dunlop. Had Burns been using enlightened views on religion to 
curry favour, there would surely be more on the subject in his letters to those 
who were in a position to help him and who might have been impressed by 
such statements. As it is, there is nothing to suggest that Burns was anything 
but sincere about his own religion, even if it was not Orthodox Calvinism. 
Being without hypocrisy in religion himself, he turned the full bent of his 
satiric genius on those who were. 

Burns’ decision to publish his poems was motivated, surely, by his desire 
to gain a wider audience; it was prompted by the almost irrepressible need 
of the artist to share his work with the world. Hence we cannot agree with 
Crawford’s inference that the publication of the Kilmarnock edition, this 
“first shot in a campaign which saved the Burnses from becoming agricultural 
labourers,” was a commercial undertaking, and that Burns expected to sell 
enough copies at three shillings to defray the cost of printing the book and to 
realize, in addition, passage money to the West Indies. The poet who was 
later to pay for a monument on the grave of Fergusson would not have been 
one to expect financial gain from poetry. Even after fame had come with 
the Kilmarnock edition, the publisher, John Wilson, felt that a new edition 
was risky enough to demand payment in advance. 

One of the dangers in attempting a close reading of the entire poetic 
output of an author is that the critic may dwell overlong on patently poorer 
poems—sometimes trying to justify them. Crawford is guilty of this when 
he devotes seven pages to the shorter and unquestionably 7 ~~rer “‘Hallow- 
een” while limiting himself to sixteen pages on a masterpiece, “The Jolly 
Beggars.” Generally Crawford’s work comes alive and is most stimulating when 
he is dealing with Burns’ great poems, of which there are not a few. When 
Crawford tries to defend “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” for example, the 
defense is opened by warning the reader, “It takes an effort of the imagination 
to think in terms which the late 18th century understood.” It takes an equal 
effort to think in terms of Shakespeare’s England which witnessed King Lear 
(to use as example a work cited by Crawford), yet we are not conscious of any 
diminishment in our enjoyment of the play because of this. We can go farther 
than Crawford’s assertion that “ ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’ is no King 
Lear’’—it is not even good poetry. Crawford writes well of Burns’ satire and 
other humorous pieces; his analysis of “Tam O’ Shanter”’ is first-rate. 

It is when we come to the penultimate chapter, “Maker of Songs,” that 
the one weakness in the book appears. If after 1787 Burns’ “main creative 
effort was the writing of songs,” and refurbishing them, then this aspect of his 
work warrants more than one chapter, albeit a long one, in such a book. It is 
incomprehensible to this reader why Crawford dismisses the song “Scots, wha 
hae” with a word when he devotes two pages to an examination of a second- 
rate poem like ““A Winter Night.” In the concluding chapter Crawford himself 
admits that Burns’ finest achievement was some of the love songs. Further- 
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more, the justification of George Thomson that he “helped on’”’ Burns’ creative 
activity is difficult to accept without qualification in the light of Thomson’s 
tinkering with Burns’ songs. A truer picture of Thomson would have resulted 
had Crawford pointed out (as J. C. Hadden mentions in his biography of 
Thomson) that the publisher also had Haydn and Beethoven alter their music 
for his collection. One wonders if Crawford could not have delved into Burns’ 
sources for the songs a little more thoroughly. 

In conclusion, while there are a few minor points which are open to de- 
bate, or are incorrect, the documentation generally is substantial and accurate. 
There is one surprising inaccuracy: vaccination did not come ‘‘to the Gaelic 
West in the seventeen-sixties’’; in fact Jenner did not perform his first vaccina- 
tion until 1796. But this is trifling. Professor Crawford’s book will remain a 
standard text for the study of Burns’ craftsmanship for many years. 

There are three appendices: ‘Phonetic Values in Burns’ Scots and Scots- 
English Poems and Songs,” “Some Parallels” (between Burns and earlier 
works), and “‘Angellier’s Classification of Burns’ Love-Songs.”’ There is also a 
Glossary of words used in the text, a separate Index for the Poems and Songs, 
and a short list of frequently mentioned works. There is no complete bibli- 
ography. 

G. Ross Roy 
University of Montreal 


THE NEOPLATONISM OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By George Mills Harper. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1961. Pp. xvi+324. $7.50. 


One source that has often been suggested for Blake is Thomas Taylor (1768- 
1835), mathematician and Platonist, who translated, edited, and wrote com- 
mentaries on Plato and a number of Neoplatonists during the years 1787- 
1834. Blake scholars are divided as to whether Taylor was really a source, or, 
if he was, how much Blake got from him. Blake, who was usually no admirer of 
mathematicians, never mentions him, or, so far as we know, wrote to him; and 
there is no direct external evidence that he knew him. Earlier Taylor was 
identified (by Damon) as Sipsop the Pythagorean in the Jsland in the Moon, 
but this now seems impossible. The case for Blake’s dependence on Taylor has 
rested solely on parallels in ideas, some symbols, and occasional general paral- 
lels in language. The scholars who have been most convinced of Taylor’s 
direct influence on Blake are Frederick E. Pierce; George Mills Harper; 
Kathleen Raine, who seems to have been unaware of Harper’s work; and the 
late Peter Fisher. 

It is quite possible, though unprovable to everyone’s satisfaction, that 
Blake knew Taylor’s books and was influenced by them. Some of Blake’s ideas 
can readily be called Neoplatonic, and he very likely was aware of the work of 
Taylor, who was the best known Neoplatonist of the time and who shared with 
Blake the friendship of men like Flaxman and Cumberland. Professor Harper 
is thoroughly convinced that he did know Taylor and drew quite heavily on 
him for some of his basic ideas, especially during his so-called “twenty lost 
years,” 1784-1804, when he was less vigorously opposed to the classics than 
he was later. 

Harper does not, however, wish to rest his case on a direct relationship. 
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His main purpose is not so much to argue for a dependency as to “focus Blake 
in the context of contemporary Neoplatonism and to demonstrate the funda- 
mental ties between it and his basic ideas.’’ Harper uses Taylor as the spokes- 
man for Neoplatonism, and where the ties between the two men seem to him 
particularly strong he argues, as he announces he will do, for a direct depend- 
ency, usually in suitably qualified statements so as not to make Blake seem 
merely a sychophantic mythologizer and versifier of Taylor’s doctrines. 

The student of Blake will find this book a useful study, because Harper, 
who has read more Taylor than any other man alive, gives a concise but in- 
formative account of the development of eighteenth-century Neoplatonism, 
of Taylor and his acquaintances, of Blake’s and Taylor’s mutual friends, and 
he painstakingly displays parallel appearances in Blake and Taylor of the 
doctrine of innate ideas; the Platonic doctrine of forms; symbols of sun, 
circle, and the Mundane Egg; ideas of time and eternity; and other ideas. 
Harper considers in some detail Ah! Sun-flower, The Book of Urizen, and Vi- 
sions of the Daughters of Albion, in relation to possible Neoplatonic ideas, 
though most of the time he ranges widely for passages to support his discussion 
of parallel “conceptions” in Blake and Taylor. 

There is a danger in thus rearranging Blake into ideas, as Harper recog- 
nizes: “It is inevitable, I suppose, that any work restricting itself primarily to 
studying the impact of systematic thought on an artist should distort the 
relationships which the ideas have to each other and quite possibly distort the 
ideas themselves as a result.” And it is true that Blake seems to appear in 
Harper’s book more as a philosopher than poet, or at least as a poet to whom 
philosophy came first and poetry later. For this reason Harper’s book is not 
for the unsophisticated reader. 

There is here also another kind of distortion, again almost inevitable in a 
specialized study such as this, a distortion resulting from selection and empha- 
sis: it is possible for the reader unfamiliar with Blake scholarship to come away 
from this study with the impression that virtually all of Blake’s important 
ideas were Neoplatonic and that Taylor was by far the most important single 
source of his ideas. Neither is true. There is much of importance in Blake that 
cannot be translated into any kind of Neoplatonism, and there are many other 
important sources of ideas, some acknowledged ones, like the Bible, Boehme, 
Milton, Swedenborg, who directly influenced him, and other negative sources, 
in opposition to whose ideas Blake formulated many of his own. Harper consci- 
entiously warns the reader at various times that Taylor may not always be the 
unique source of certain ideas, but still we get too much the impression that 
Blake was almost exclusively in the intellectual company of Taylor alone. This 
impression is strengthened in various places by Harper’s implying—no doubt 
unconsciously—through his choice of words that Blake’s relationship to Taylor 
was a passive one: Blake accepted (p. 52), followed (p. 154), found authority for 
(p. 176), etc. In such passages, despite Harper’s protests to the contrary else- 
where, Blake becomes much too docile and derivative, almost a “‘creeping” 
Blake, hardly the writer of the prophecies. 

Studying Blake’s sources is a very uncertain business at best, for, in the 
first place, the ideas of most visionary writers seem to resemble those of other 
visionary and highly speculative writers, whether there was any direct connec- 
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tion or not. On the basis of similar ideas, a good case could be made for the 
influence of Heraclitus on Blake, though there is no evidence that Blake read 
him; and an even stronger case could be made for Blake’s influence on Cole- 
ridge, though the only works we know Coleridge to have read are the Songs, 
which he badly failed to understand. In the second place, the independence of 
Blake’s mind and his habit of irony make it unwise to assume, as one must do 
for an old-line source study, that an idea will pass to him from the source rela- 
tively unchanged. Blake uses borrowed ideas with great energy, independence, 
and scant regard for authority, making them very much his own; nothing ap- 
pears in his work in the original form. Often, indeed, he turns on their heads 
the ideas even of men he was known to admire, with the result, as Mark 
Schorer observed, that sometimes his ideas seem more to resemble those of 
writers he had not read than those he had read. 

Of the two aspects of Professor Harper’s study, therefore—the comparison 
of Blake’s ideas with those of contemporary Neoplatonism, and the argument 
for Blake’s dependency on Thomas Taylor—I find the first a useful contribu- 
tion to scholarship of the period. By calling attention to so many parallels 
between Blake and contemporary Neoplatonism, Harper adds further evi- 
dence to the modern view of Blake: that he was intellectually very much a man 
of his time. No one has so thoroughly studied Blake in the context of Neo- 
platonism. 

As for the degree of Blake’s dependency on the Neoplatonists and espe- 
cially Thomas Taylor that Harper argues for, however, I remain unconvinced. 
Blake may have found support for his ideas in the Neoplatonists, but surely it 
is an overstatement to say, “‘Not until he accepted an aesthetic principle which 
includes, if it is not based upon, the [Neoplatonic] doctrine of obscurity does he 
veer radically from conventional poetic practice. By 1789, certainly, there was 
a new note in Blake’s poetry. ... This new tone in diction, imagery, and 
symbolism is Neoplatonic, and it probably originated in Blake’s reading of 
Taylor...” (p. 52). There are conceptual and general symbolic parallels 
between Blake and Taylor, and occasionally verbal parallels, but not even 
Harper has been able to discover a passage in Taylor that could really account 
for the tone of The Songs of Innocence. To appear to deny Blake the originality 
of starting to write these new songs and other works until he had ‘‘accepted” a 
Neoplatonic aesthetic seems to me to come dangerously close to explaining 
away the poet. The claims that Harper makes here for the importance of 
Taylor, though more modest than those in his earlier articles, are still, in my 
opinion, not modest enough. 

Two years ago there was a brief flurry of excitement among Blake scholars 
concerning the possible relationship, when one of Blake’s landlords was dis- 
covered to have been a Thomas Taylor, who, however, turned out to be not the 
Platonist but, in fact, a tailor. Connections with the Platonist, though inter- 
esting to speculate on, remain as circumstantial and inferential as ever. With 
the kind of evidence we have to date, it is still theoretically possible that Blake 
influenced Taylor, rather than the other way around. 


MartTINn K. Nurmi 
Kent State University 
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A Lire oF Matruew G. Louts. By Louis F. Peck. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1961. Pp. ix+ 331. $7.75. 


This is a carefully planned and skillfully executed biography, the result of 
many years of sustained interest in the subject. Professor Peck does not under- 
take a “life and times,”’ an elaborate account of literary tendencies in the early 
romantic generation, or an anatomy of Gothicism, though he furnishes illumi- 
nation in these wider fields. He devotes himself to filling out and setting 
straight as far as possible the biographical record. Fully informed, clear, and 
methodical, scrupulously acknowledging the contributions of other scholars, 
he carries out his plan without prolixity and without losing his sense of propor- 
tion and his sense of humor. In the account of Lewis’ stage pieces the details 
may appear at times somewhat oppressive, but even here an interest in bygone 
theatrical atrocities will keep one going. On some points one could wish for 
more detailed information. Did limitations of space preclude a complete check- 
list of Lewis’ own work? Ninety pages are given to “Selected Letters,’’ care- 
fully edited and briefly annotated. 

It is hard to keep one’s balance in writing about the most famous or 
notorious Gothicist of the 1790’s; the candor and poise of Peck’s work are re- 
freshing after the contemptuous or extravagant comments which the author of 
The Monk has inspired from his own day to ours; this approach will be par- 
ticularly helpful to the student who, after the routine comments of the text- 
books, has tried to use the overwhelming and jumbled Gothic collectanea of 
the late Rev. Montague Summers. In particular Peck points out that Summers’ 
downright assertion that Lewis was homosexual is based on slight and flimsy 
evidence, though recent writers accept it as an established fact. 

The biographer distributes emphasis evenly over the whole field. Our 
hypothetical student may find the chapter on The Monk (28 pages) too short, 
and may feel that the 18 pages given to Tales of Wonder and related matters 
could have been developed into a separate chapter on Gothic balladry instead 
of making up half a chapter called ‘Prose and Verse.”’ Professor Peck might 
reply that he could not repeat or overlap extensively the available special 
studies, such as Bertrand Evans on Gothic drama, Guthke on Lewis’ German 
backgrounds, and Parreaux on the reception of The Monk. He notes one gap 
in the literature, the absence of a special study of the Gothic ballad; it is un- 
fortunate that the results presented in Alfred Longueil’s Harvard dissertation 
in this field have never been published. 

Peck’s thorough knowledge of the subject lends weight to his cautious 
conclusions about the early history of The Monk. He doubts the literal ac- 
curacy of Lewis’ statement in his letter from The Hague, 23 September 1794, 
that The Monk has just been substantially written in ten weeks, and would 
connect the “Romance in the style of the Castle of Otranto” mentioned in a 
letter of 1792 not primarily with the later Gothic drama, The Castle Spectre, 
but with a considerable amount of early Gothic material which soon “found 
its way into The Monk.” On the sources he cuts through much tangled mate- 
rial and is very conservative in his claims. He points out that the endless 
repetition of motifs in Gothic literature makes identification of sources very 
difficult and will accept only close and specific parallels, such as the use of Veit 
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Weber’s Teufelsbeschwérung for the original conclusion of The Monk. On the 
complicated question of early editions and issues, he accepts Todd’s conclu- 
sions provisionally, and he provides a concise account of the reception and 
later history of the story. 

The biographical record cannot be separated from the artistic record, and 
this in turn involves the question of the artistic intentions and integrity of the 
Gothicist. Guthke claims weight and significance for Lewis’ treatment, at least 
in The Monk, of the inevitable and irrational passions that master man, for his 
use of demonism as symbolic of the human condition. John Berryman finds 
in The Monk an absolute artistic break-through in the same direction. Lewis’ 
use of the unexplained supernatural is often opposed to Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘false 
alarm” supernatural, which squares with rationalism, and, it is implied, is also 
somewhat removed from the antiquarian or quasi-historical use of the super- 
natural, based on genuine interest in and knowledge of folklore and tradition. 
But the whole question is complicated by a flippant and ambivalent attitude 
toward the supernatural which often appears in the 1790’s. (Somewhat parallel 
attitudes appear in the development of tendencies called sentimental.) Satiri- 
cal and parodic references march alongside of the Gothic from the beginning, 
and appear among the Gothicizers themselves, most clearly in the drama but 
significantly in the novels too. The play for the thrill is accompanied by an 
amused consciousness of the complex relationships within the triangle of the 
thrill, the thrilled, and the thriller. In the Preface to Adelmorn (1801) Lewis 
says that he passed his time “between fourteen and twenty-one”’ in “scribbling 
Novels and Plays,” and thus had it in his power to “‘deluge the town with such 
an inundation of Ghosts and Magicians, as would satisfy the thirst of the most 
insatiable swallower of wonders’’ (quoted by Peck, p. 17). This is in part the 
playfully apologetic attitude considered appropriate for a gentlemanly author, 
and can be paralleled time and again in Walter Scott, but as it appears in the 
ballad-mongering of the 1790’s it becomes an important aspect of Gothic. 
When Jeffrey speaks of Lewis as going in for “a sort of farcical horror” he no 
doubt has the famous ballad “‘Alonzo the Brave”’ particularly in mind; when 
Lewis introduces a self-parody, “Giles Jollup the Grave,” in Tales of Wonder, 
Professor Peck dismisses this as ‘‘a stroke of that misguided humor to which 
Scott alludes” (p. 127), but is there not something here that cuts deeper than 
a bad joke, some persistent flaw in the Gothic program? 

The Gothic drama of the decade uses the unexplained supernatural for 
practical stage purposes, and the dramatist’s attitude, if pressed, often seems 
to be that the whole business is not to be taken seriously. This could be illus- 
trated at length from the swaggering and facetious ‘‘Note to the Reader” 
appended to Lewis’ most important Gothic drama, The Castle Spectre, and 
from parallel comments a little later in his Epilogue to Holcroft’s Knave or 
Not? (1798).1 Can the attitude expressed in the following passage from the 
“Note” be limited strictly to drama? 


Against my Spectre many objections have been urged: one of them I think, rather 
curious. She ought not to appear, because the belief in Ghosts no longer exists! In my 


1 Quoted in part by Allardyce Nicoll, A History of English Drama 1660-1900 
(Cambridge, 1955), 111, 99, but the relevant passage is considerably longer. 
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opinion, this is the very reason why she may be produced without danger; for there is 
now no fear of increasing the influence of superstition, or strengthening the prejudices 
of the weak-minded. I confess I cannot see any reason why Apparitions may not be as 
well permitted to stalk in a tragedy, as Fairies be suffered to fly in a pantomime, or 
Heathen Gods and Goddesses to cut capers in a grand ballet; and I should rather 
imagine that Oberon and Bacchus now find as little credit to the full as the Cock-lane 
Ghost, or the Spectre of Mrs. Veal. (The Castle Spectre (London, 1798], p. 102) 


A little later Mrs. Anne Grant directed her criticism at “the laboured and 
accumulated terrors heaped up with unsparing profusion by a Radcliffe, a 
Lewis, or any other infidel magician of our own enlightened times.’ The 
burden of proof is on those who would say that we have at bottom a more 
serious Gothic in The Monk than in The Castle Spectre, or, in the field of prose 
romance, that the Gothic of The Monk deserves to be taken as seriously as the 
Gothic of Emily Bronté or even of Charlotte Bronté. This takes us somewhat 
far afield, but it is worth while reminding ourselves that in spite of all that has 
been written on the subject, a full “discrimination of Gothicisms,” to adapt 
Lovejoy’s phrase, and the relation of such writers as Lewis and Scott to the 
Gothic, in their strange brief partnership of the 1790’s, still remain to be 
worked out. It is greatly to the credit of this definitive biography that it helps 
materially to a full re-examination of the field. 


Atan D. McKILLop 
Rice University 


POLITICS IN THE Poetry OF CoLeRIDGE. By Carl R. Woodring. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1961. Pp. x+-270. $6. 


The title of this book is an accurate announcement of the aim and subject 


matter. (Some of the chapter headings are a touch too fanciful and mellifluous.) 
This study is not an account of the development of Coleridge’s political 
thought nor an appraisal of his final views on government, which, as Mr. 
Woodring says, are more fully and coherently expressed in the prose than in 
the verse. It is rather an examination of the explicit and the oblique expres- 
sion of political views in the poetry of Coleridge and a gathering of the relevant 
facts about the political poems. 

Because Mr. Woodring’s painstaking research yielded a massive quantity 
of detailed information, the question of how to marshal the multitudinous and 
at times recalcitrant facts must have given him pause. He adopted the follow- 
ing strategy. In the opening chapter he outlines the political problems in 
England up to Waterloo and describes Coleridge’s response to them. The 
second chapter is a study of the language of the political poems—for example, 
such key terms as patriot, sovereign, and nation. The next chapter deals with 
the Ideas and Feelings of the political verse and is followed by one on Panti- 
socracy. Then Mr. Woodring turns to the poetic genres practiced by Coleridge, 
with chapters on the sonnets, the “pop-ups” written for “pay and party,” the 
odes, and the plays. This scheme has the merit of containing the bounteous 
material, but it inevitably results in some shifting back and forth in respect 
to time and topic. Occasionally, as in the later pages of chapter V, there is a 
loss of forward movement in thought and even a reversal. But, to repeat, the 


2 Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlanders of Scotland, 2 vols. (London, 1811), 
I, 253. 
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design does contain and dispose the information. And Mr. Woodring dis- 
tributes his emphasis so that the more important poems, such as ‘Religious 
Musings,” “France: An Ode,” and ‘Fears in Solitude,” receive the analysis 
and comment they merit. 

The information which Mr. Woodring has searched out is varied and use- 
ful. It includes literary influences and precedents: for example, “‘Ode on the 
Departing Year’ is placed not only against the background of Gray’s “The 
Bard”’ but in the specific context of the annual odes of the Poet Laureate, Pye. 
In similar fashion Mr. Woodring’s scrutiny of Coleridge’s sonnets includes a 
backward glance at the general influence of Milton and a look at the contem- 
porary political sonnets in the newspapers. Mr. Woodring suggests that the 
origin and meaning of “The Raven” are to be found in the Pitt-Burke-Fox 
relationship, and he rehearses the political activity of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire to bring out the significance of “Ode to Georgiana.”” The information 
about textual variants, which is especially copious, and often illuminating, is 
drawn from various sources: prompt copies of Remorse; manuscript versions, 
as in the case of ‘‘Religious Musings” ; Coleridge’s marginalia in private copies; 
newspaper versions; and letters. The effect of all this information is to show 
that Coleridge’s political poetry was not simply impromptu moralizing or 
trivial storytelling or the venting of private feeling: more often than not the 
political poems were pointed, considered responses to actual political situa- 
tions. 

For the most part Mr. Woodring does not press too hard when he deals 
with works that are not explicitly political. Thus, in the last chapter but one 
he carefully says (pp. 205-206) that Osorio is not “‘a Trojan horse heavy with 
concealed politics” but that it does draw upon “some emotional and theo- 
retical fountains of Coleridge’s early partisanship.”’ At this point I reread 
Hazlitt’s review of the play and John Taylor Coleridge’s thoughtful and wide- 
ranging essay on it in The Quarterly Review (April 1814). Neither shows any 
awareness of the political overtones in Osorio. Hence I was bound to ask the 
questions which had occurred to me in connection with some earlier passages 
in the book: How successfully did Coleridge communicate his political ideas 
and attitudes? What was the effect of his political poems? In the final chapter 
Mr. Woodring addresses himself to these questions; and though his answer is 
a judicious one, it is too brief and general to be wholly satisfying. 

Roya A. GETTMANN 
University of Illinois 


COLERIDGE AS RELIGIOUS THINKER. By James D. Boulger. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xii+241. $5. 


Mr. Boulger has undertaken to trace Coleridge’s full development as a religious 
thinker, working, as he puts it, from the “Susquehanna to the Jordan,” from 
the spontaneous pantheism of the conversation poems to the uncompleted 
“system” of trinitarian theology that lurks among the pages of the unpub- 
lished notebooks. From these notebooks, Mr. Boulger quotes frequently and 
often at generous length. The result is an important, although difficult, study 
that should be of interest to students of the history of ideas as well as to all 
Coleridge scholars. 

As we have always known, Coleridge’s preoccupation with theology was a 
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lifetime concern and his respect for a Christian philosophy, orthodox at least 
in spirit, seems somehow to have coexisted along with the quasi-pantheist and 
unitarian phases of his early development. One has only to recall the last 
paragraph of the “Eolian Harp” to be assured that the poet, fascinated as he 
was by the mystical pantheism so congenial to his sensibility, never quite 
surrendered to it. To be sure, he had written the famous lines: 


And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic Harps diversely fram’d, 
That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the Soul of each, and God of all? 


But they were at once sternly qualified: 


Well hast thou said and holily disprais’d 

These shapings of the unregenerate mind; 
Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break 
On vain Philosophy’s aye-babbling spring. 


Years later, Coleridge wrote of his theological enterprise: 


Now the very purpose of my system is to overthrow Pantheism to establish the diversity 
of the Creator from the sum whole of his Creatures, deduce the personeity, the I Am 
of God, and in one and the same demonstration to demonstrate the reality and orig- 
inancy of Moral Evil, and to account for the fact of a finite Nature. (p. 129) 


Coleridge sought a Christian philosophy orthodox in so far as the relation of 
God to man may be purged of pantheism. But he remained for all that an 
independent thinker, as, among other things, his attitude toward miracles 
amply illustrates. 

As Mr. Boulger notices, Coleridge’s later theology never inspired lines 
equal in beauty and power to those that celebrate the “‘one life within us and 
abroad.”’ Coleridge was not, like Dante or Milton or even like the Wordsworth 
of The Excursion, a theological poet, although he was a better theologian than 
Wordsworth and a far more independent one than Dante.| His poetry could 
reflect mystical emotion most happily but not the discursive argument of 
theological meditation. Furthermore, Mr. Boulger does well to insist that 


Coleridge was not at home emotionally in the abstract world of spiritual Christianity 
into which he had thought himself. (p. 199) 


He quotes also from Table Talk: 


Faith is subjective. I throw myself in adoration before God, acknowledge myself his 
creature—simple, weak, lost; and pray for help and pardon through Jesus Christ; but 
when I rise from my knees, I discuss the doctrine of the Trinity as I would a problem in 
geometry; in the same temper of mind, I mean, not by the same process of reasoning, 
of course. (p. 199) 


As Coleridge’s philosophical thought developed, it centered increasingly 
upon a study of human self-consciousness and upon a consideration of the 
implications to be derived from the sheer fact of our conscious existence. His 
starting point is introspective and intuitive, his method is discursive and often 
dialectical. His ultimate objective is essentially that of Hegel in the Phenom- 
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enology: to make as fully explicit as possible what lies implicit in our awareness 
of ourselves and of the world. Students are well-acquainted with the post- 
Kantian idealism to be found in the theological essays published by Cole- 
ridge during his lifetime. In his later unpublished work, Coleridge continues 
this line of speculation and develops an interpretation of self-consciousness, 
which although still post-Kantian in spirit goes beyond the idealism of the 
period and anticipates much later thought, both philosophical and religious. 
We find Coleridge insisting that consciousness cannot be limited to awareness 
of inert or inanimate objects. He interprets consciousness as essentially inter- 
subjective and social, although he does not employ these terms. Thus without 
recognition of other centers of consciousness, our Own consciousness cannot 
take shape. Coleridge goes even so far as to insist that conscience is the “root 
and precondition of all other consciousness”: 


but for my conscience—i.e. my affections and duties toward others, I should have no 
Self—for self is deprivation, but all boundary implies neighborhood—and is knowable 
only by neighborhood, or Relations. (p. 121) 


So conceived, conscience is essential to our orientation in the world. Conscious- 
ness, awakened and enriched by conscience, is directed not merely toward 
“objects” (or phenomena) but toward the “reality and individuality of each 
thing that truly is.” It would seem to be the intersubjective and potentially 
moral aspect of consciousness that initiates our transcendence of the flux of 
sensibility and supports our recognition of ourselves as existing in a world 
composed of real things and of real selves. Coleridge goes further and here his 
argument is hard to follow. Somehow self-consciousness contains a revelation 
that orients both reason and will and subordinates them to the creative will of 
God, conceived as a source of intelligibility and obligation (p. 227). The full 
significance of intersubjective self-consciousness can be and often is overlooked 
by the philosopher, and it is the function of dialectical “‘reason” as opposed to 
the “‘understanding”’ to call or recall this central reality and its implications to 
our attention. The understanding, it would seem, does not exploit the full 
scope of self-consciousness and limits itself to operations based on an observa- 
tion that “judges according to sense.” The result is a sadly truncated, even a 
mutilated, philosophy. 

The student of the history of thought will recognize that Coleridge is here 
standing, as he had stood for years, very close to Kant. He seems, however, to 
be trying to effect a merger between the Critique of Pure Reason and the 
Critique of Practical Reason by arguing that the analysis of consciousness in 
the former is incomplete since it overlooks the primary importance of our 
awareness of other selves. These selves are not to be postulated or taken for 
granted. We are aware of their existence as given along with that of our own 
selves. Recognition of their presence is a feature of our own self-consciousness. 
Mr. Boulger is right in suggesting that Coleridge’s philosophy anticipates 
much later thought of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Here we might 
suggest that the student consider the relevance of Coleridge’s religious phi- 
losophy to that based in recent years upon a recognition of the correlative 
status of the “I” and the “Thou.” To be sure, his assertion of this interrela- 
tionship is presented somewhat too bluntly and calls for more careful analysis. 
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Conscience and self-consciousness develop pari passu through many stages 
which Coleridge seems to have slurred over. 

This intersubjectivity so essential to our self-conscious orientation in the 
world, invites certain important theological insights that support a theory of 
the Trinity. God, unlike finite selves, contains his own “other.’”’ The persons 
of the Trinity are united under the concept of an Identity that corresponds 
with the “personeity” of the Godhead. Within this are manifest “ipseity,” 
“alterity,” and “community” as Father, son (Logos), and Spirit respectively. 
Coleridge seems to have reworked this concept many times without reaching 
an exposition that satisfied him. One may, however, follow the over-all strategy 
by which he supports an orthodox theism. As Mr. Boulger summarizes, 
“Alterity in the Trinity provides the ontological grounds for ‘distinctity’ of 
beings, and creation is merely the transmission of this distinction into the 
cosmological order”’ (p. 149). The idea of self-consciousness, involving alterity, 
both in God and man, eliminates the possibility of pantheism and solipsism. 
Spiritual union with God must be interpreted according to such a scheme. 


The Adorable Author of our Being is likewise its ultimate End. But even this last 
triumphal Crown, the summit and ne plus ultra of our immortality, even the union 
with God is no mystic annihilation of individuality, no fanciful braking of the Bottle 
and blending the contained water with the ocean in which it had been floating, the 
dreams of oriental Indolence! but on the contrary an intension, a perfecting of our 
Personality—the Attribute of Unity taken singly would lead to a Spinozistic Deity— 
As the Unity is Absolute, so is the distinctness—the Distinctity infinite—The force 
of the term, Logos, is the Distinctive Power. (p. 150) 


Communion between the human and the divine spirit occurs, but it takes 
place in the act of prayer at a moment when the human self-consciousness is 
intensified and rendered very distinctly itself rather than absorbed in an 
ocean of divinity. 


the gifts, aids and interventions of the Divine Power are consequent on an act and 
will of the Percipient, which yet is at the same time the Act and Will of the Divine 
Spirit—and vice versa, in such manner the Act and Will of the Divine Spirit as that 
it may nevertheless be rightly named the Act and Will of the Human Recipient. Now 
these conditions can be found realized only in Faith and Prayer. (p. 170) 


The concepts of sin and of moral evil are woven into this philosophy. The 
very possibility of sin is interpreted as an index of finite individuality. This 
“negative potency” of the human will is inseparable from our ability to act 
for ourselves, even though when this negative potency is unhappily realized 
we forfeit our freedom through a blind or corrupt choice (pp. 151-57). Cole- 
ridge’s thinking on this subject is stated at some length and is not easy to 
summarize. Let me suggest the following passage from Robert Penn Warren’s 
All the King’s Men as a loose approximation of Coleridge’s position. 


The creation of man whom God in His foreknowledge knew doomed to sin was 
the awful index of God’s omnipotence. For it would have been a thing of trifling and 
contemptible ease for Perfection to create mere perfection. To do so would, to speak 
truth, be not creation but extension. Separateness is identity and the only way for 
God to create, truly create, man was to make him separate from God Himself, and 
to be separate from God is to be sinful. The creation of evil is therefore the index of 
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God’s glory and His power. That had to be so that the creation of good might be the 
index of man’s glory and power. But by God’s help. By His help and in His wisdom. 


Mr. Boulger has treated Coleridge very leniently, being usually rather 
more concerned with understanding his position than with criticizing his argu- 
ment. At this stage of Coleridge studies, such treatment is certainly justified. 
The purpose of the commentator should be to call our attention to the many 
interesting ideas that Coleridge has to offer. There are many involved pas- 
sages where this meaning is obscure and here it is best temporarily to suspend 
judgment and seek out the author’s intention as best one can. Nonetheless, 
one can hardly refrain from noticing a strain of irresponsibility, a sort of 
speculative hybris, based on an open defiance of experience, that occasionally 
appears in Coleridge’s thinking. Consider his defense of immortality and his 
insistence that we cannot honestly believe, or even conceive, the contrary. 
Here the self-consciousness that recognizes itself in the “I am’’ is said clearly to 
distinguish itself from the things and events in nature and to recognize that it 
is exempt from natural causation. 


The moment that the Soul affirms, I Am, it asserts, I cannot cease to be. For the I Am 
owns no antecedent, if is an act of Absolute Spontaneity and of absolute necessity. 
No cause existing why it is, no cause can be imagined why it should cease to be. It is 
an impossible thought as long as the I Am is affirmed. (p. 165) 


Mr. Boulger introduces this passage as “almost amazing in its revelation” and 
he speaks of the way in which the “intellectual and emotional aspects of the 
dialectic merge at the highest levels.” This is very lenient treatment of what 
some would call sheer wrong-headedness. Certainly Coleridge has here allowed 
his love of the spectacular and the fascination which the idea of self-conscious- 
ness exercised upon his thought to carry him to an impossible extreme—to an 
irresponsible doctrine from which the mere experience of falling asleep against 
one’s will or of being recalled to consciousness by a sudden noise should protect 
the philosopher. In all fairness, we must consider the possibility that had 
Coleridge completed his system and prepared it for publication, he would have 
deleted such flights of ill-considered speculation. But there will be many who 
consider this gesture too generous. 

In the above, I have perhaps paid too much attention to the metaphysical 
side of Coleridge’s thinking on religion. Mr. Boulger describes other aspects 
of Coleridge’s work, including a careful consideration of his attitude toward 
Scripture and authority. Mr. Boulger summarizes as follows: 


Scriptures were not to be considered as settled documents containing infallible proofs; 
they were rather the actual proofs of the faith of other men, the true authenticity of 
which must be looked for in the living traditions of the Churches, the collective Chris- 
tian conscience, and the testimonies of the individual soul. (p. 193) 


In this connection “To ignore universally accepted ideas would be folly, and a 
deliberate severance of the branches from the roots. The idiosyncrasies of 
subjectivity are every bit as deadly for religion as the unthinking formalities 
of orthodoxy” (p. 188). We may, take it all in all, admire Coleridge’s effort 
to avoid these extremes, an effort essentially successful. 


NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT 


Indiana University 
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SHELLEY AND His Circle 1773-1822. Edited by Kenneth Neill Cameron. 
Vols. 1 and ur. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. 
xlviii+474; xiv+546 (40 plates). $30. 


These volumes, the first two of a projected eight-volume edition of ‘Shelley 
and His Circle” manuscripts in the Carl H. Pforzheimer Library, New York, 
give the texts, accompanied by full commentaries (it would be more accurate 
to say that they give full commentaries, accompanied, incidentally, by the 
texts), of nearly two hundred documents—mainly by William Godwin, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Thomas Love Peacock, and, after the opening six hundred 
pages, Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Godwin dominates the first two-thirds of the work, which, if these volumes 
were all, could have been called “Godwin and His Circle’’: there are thirty- 
five letters by him, twenty-four promissory notes, his annotations in a copy of 
The Enquirer and the manuscript of one of the essays in that volume, his revi- 
sions of Political Justice and St. Leon, the manuscript of Fleetwood, an ap- 
parently hitherto unpublished essay entitled “Interview of Charles the First & 
Sir William Davenant,” and a handful of letters to him, a bill of exchange, and 
a receipt. By his first wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, there are twenty-two letters 
and the working drafts of a review of a German novel and a short essay on 
poetry; by his second wife, Mary Jane Clairmont, there are three letters; also 
included are several documents by friends (at least acquaintances) of Godwin 
—Lamb, Hazlitt, and Mary Robinson among them. To come (hypothetically) 
somewhat closer to Shelley, Peacock is represented by a letter (at the age of six, 
to his mother) and manuscripts or transcripts of fifteen poems and verse 
letters, and Leigh Hunt by five letters. A hundred pages of Volume 1 are con- 
cerned with the diaries for 1809 and 1810 of Shelley’s boyhood sweetheart, 
Harriet Grove. There are five letters by Shelley’s father, a poem by his sister 
Elizabeth, and then the items by Shelley himself—forty-eight in all from the 
years 1810-11, comprising some important letters mainly to Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg, a couple of receipts, and the manuscripts of the poem “Death! Where 
Is Thy Victory,” a prose fragment on the Wandering Jew, and a four-page 
translation from Aristotle’s Ethics. 

Up to a point the documents are given exemplary treatment by Dr. 
Cameron and his two contributing editors, Dr. Eleanor L. Nicholes, who 
edited the manuscripts of Mary Wollstonecraft and Peacock in Volume 1, and 
Professor Frederick L. Jones, who edited Harriet Grove’s diaries in Volume I. 
For each item there is a carefully considered bibliographical description; some 
account of provenance (though this is done quite randomly); a laboriously 
exact transcription of the text that includes representation of deletions, inter- 
lineations, and underlinings; a series of textual notes, followed by collation 
with other texts where needed; and extensive commentary. We are also pro- 
vided, at theoretically appropriate places, with lengthy introductory essays on 
the “Life and Works” of Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, Peacock, Leigh Hunt, 
and Shelley, and on such topics as “The Death of Mary Wollstonecraft,” 
“‘Hogg’s Censorship of Shelley’s Letters,” and “Prelude to Shelley’s Elope- 
ment.”’ There is much that is trivial in the volumes, much of significance 
(Godwin’s letter to Sheridan, for example, concerning actors’ control over the 
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taste of the theaters, and, of course, the Shelley letters, which are here pub- 
lished accurately for the first time). Every one of the documents—even 
Godwin’s twenty-four promissory notes, which are intended to show (one 
supposes twenty-four times) that Godwin’s credit was good—deserved to be 
made available in some form to scholars. In a variety of ways they will affect 
many details (though often minor and mainly biographical) in subsequent 
scholarship on Godwin and Shelley. 

It is an elaborate production, and in the list of credits on the verso of the 
title page (from the principal designer, Bruce Rogers, down to the printer of 
the endpaper maps, the American Banknote Company) and elsewhere in the 
volumes there is an air of self-congratulation that may incline reviewers, in a 
contrary mood, to grumble—about the size of the volumes (they do not fit the 
ordinary bookshelf, and weighing three pounds apiece they are clumsy bed- 
time reading), their price (which, by the eighth volume, will come near rivaling 
that of a set of the OED or DNB), and some more serious matters within the 
covers. But the work is a catalogue as well as an edition (for a few items there 
is no text save for the excerpts quoted in the commentaries, and for a few 
others transcripts are given because they are in the Pforzheimer Library while 
the originals preserved in the New York Public Library remain unpublished). 
In format the volumes resemble the three-volume Pforzheimer catalogue of 
English Literature, 1475-1700 (1940), and as a catalogue they would be a 
bargain at a much higher price. The simple fact must be kept in mind, to 
qualify whatever dissatisfaction may arise with the work as an edition, that 
these documents would be scattered and many still unpublished had not the 
late Mr. Pforzheimer collected them in the first place and then ordered and to 
an extent supervised their publication as a catalogue of his collection. 

Since the principles governing inclusion and organization were laid down 
by Mr. Pforzheimer himself, there seems little point in suggesting that no 
known definition of “‘circle” will embrace all the writers represented in the 
volumes (I have in mind the extreme examples of sc 3 and 6, petitions to the 
Privy Council and George III by Margaret Nicholson, who is included be- 
cause Shelley used her name in the title of an early volume of poems, and sc 
53, the mirror-image imprint, recovered by ultraviolet photography from the 
blank page of a letter by Godwin, of—anticlimactically—a note from Henry 
Cline to Prince Hoare concerning Mrs. Hoare’s health). Possibly Mr. Pforz- 
heimer also specified the use of italic type for texts—which is endurable in 
Lamb’s comment on a play by Godwin, “Damned with Universal Consent,” 
but rather trying in longer items like Godwin’s essay on Charles I—and the 
occasional Little Golden Book prose style of the commentaries, which comes 
rather strangely from one of the most intelligent Shelley scholars of our time. 
Certainly Mr. Pforzheimer determined—and, for an edition, rightly—the 
chronological ordering of the documents; but his hope was in vain that a 
“continuity of narrative’ would thereby be preserved. The interspersed for- 
mal essays mainly get in the way, and the commentaries tell such detailed 
“stories” that the progress is quite halting from one document to the next. 

The commentaries, each in a sense a separate smaller essay, illustrate the 
best and the worst features of a certain kind of (7 LS would call it ‘““American’’) 
scholarship. They are addressed at once to the rankest of amateurs and the 
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most advanced of specialists. For Margaret Nicholson’s first petition we are 
given, among other things, the life history of the writer, more detailed discus- 
sion of her birthplace, variant accounts of her attempted assassination of 
George III, a thumbnail history of Bethlehem Hospital, comment on the 
family of the doctors who examined her, and references to the endpaper maps 
for the locations of (1) her lodgings in Wigmore Street, (2) St. James Palace, 
(3) a pub kept by her brother, (4) successive buildings of Bethlehem Hospital. 
The fullness of the commentaries is admirable; behind many of the details—a 
birthplace, a date, a Christian name—may lie weeks of intense research, and 
the success of the search is such that when the editor writes, ‘“‘We fail to find 
any Benjamin Stacey in the London directories” (1, 429), one is momentarily 
ready to believe that Benjamin Stacey never existed. On the negative side, it 
must be remarked that the facts, if one wants only the pertinent ones, are 
rather hard to get at, buried as they often are in a mass of irrelevant and fre- 
quently elementary detail. Regardless of what is gained in their place, a series 
of explanatory footnotes to the texts would have been immensely preferable. 

The scholarship and printing are meticulous. I note the omission of a 
comma from the transcription of a title on 1, 243, the misspelling of a title on 
I, 267, and an error in the date of a Sotheby sale on 11, 639. It seems incon- 
sistent to say that dashes in a transcript of a Peacock poem are the copyist’s 
“characteristic addition” (1, 246) and that this transcript is “‘the only source 
of the text” (1, 248), or to say that a document is a ““Holograph Manuscript” 
but is written “in unknown hand” (1, 284). The datings of sc 118, 119, and 120 
seem incautious; for the last, Dr. Cameron apparently assumes that all poems 
written before 17 November 1810 were published on that day—but surely 
there was an interval while Shelley’s volume was in the press during which he 
could have written other poems. Generally, however, the datings are brilli- 
antly determined, and Dr. Cameron has given himself a great advantage over 
all previous editors of nineteenth-century letters by investing some time in the 
study of postmarks and the British postal systems. His appended essay, ‘‘Post- 
marks and the Dating of Manuscripts” (11, 914-25), is one of the most valu- 
able parts of the work, and will be extremely useful to future editors in the 
period. 

The “Index of Names”’ omits some names entirely (especially from foot- 
notes to the commentaries), represents others incompletely, but serves ade- 
quately within its stated limitations. It is a grievous fault that for much of the 
minutely detailed background material collected in the commentaries—on 
printing practices, business practices, periodicals, schools, social customs, 
religious and political movements, and the like—there is no mention in the 
Index whatsoever. 

JACK STILLINGER 
University of Illinois 


A. E. HousMAN: SELECTED Prose. Edited by John Carter. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. xv+ 204. $3.75. 


In the final disposition of his literary properties A. E. Housman made a sharp 
distinction between the treatment to be accorded his poetry and his prose. As 
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to the former, he gave his executor-brother authority to publish some of his 
poems still in manuscript, provided they were up to a set standard. (This 
authority, somewhat strained by overuse, was in turn passed on to others, 
including among the first the editor of the book under review.) On the other 
hand, any collection of Housman’s scholarly papers extant in the learned 
journals was expressly forbidden in terms as downright as only he could utter. 
He enjoined his Trustee, Barclays Bank, Ltd., to see to it that none of his 
writings that had appeared in periodicals—the copyright of which he declared 
to be vested in himself—should ever be reprinted “‘in any shape or form.” 

The boldest acquaintance, not to mention closest friends, shrank from 
crossing A. E. Housman in life, and it would be a temerarious editor who today 
would undertake without some qualms the compilation of an anthology such 
as this, where the largest section consists of ‘Reviews, Adversaria and Letters 
to the Press.” The very issuance of this modest black-draped volume, pub- 
lished in defiance of a thou-shalt-not so clear and precise, is in itself an ex- 
traordinary event, one whose preliminary history would have made a stunning 
preface. Marking as it does the end of the quarter-century following Hous- 
man’s death, the book will certainly encounter a varied reception. Doubtless 
many readers will echo the sentiment expressed by Mr. A. N. L. Munby, 
Librarian of King’s College, Cambridge, in an address printed in the Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America, the first quarter of 1960: “I hope I do 
not betray too shamefully my preference for a quiet life when I confess that on 
several occasions recently I have opened the Times Literary Supplement and 
thanked my stars that I am not the custodian of A. E. Housman’s manu- 
scripts.” He might have added: “Or one of his editors.” 

A large part of the material in this 200-page collection—and all of the 


best—was within easy reach: the “Introductory Lecture” and “The Name 


” 


and Nature of Poetry,” which form the beginning and end, respectively, of 
the contents; the Prefaces of Manilius I and V and of Juvenal; and “The Ap- 
plication of Thought to Textual Criticism.” It is mainly in these and his re- 
views that Housman neatly fitted his classical contemporaries with dunce 
caps and set them to conning their lessons. To match precept with example he 
proceeded, with the same magisterial arrogance that inspired him to address 
his Juvenal and Lucan editorum in usum, to show them how manuscripts 
should be evaluated—not simply on the preference of their age but on the 
sensitive balance of a critic’s comprehensive hard-won knowledge of a classical 
writer’s way of thought and expression; he demonstrated what proper punc- 
tuation could do to clear up ambiguities and nonsense in a text; he produced 
over the span of some thirty years an edition of Manilius of such brilliance 
that O. L. Richmond declared over twenty years ago, ‘‘No one now alive can 
criticize more than a tithe of his work on this poet, because his work is itself 
our chief source of information, and only a brain as keen as his own can grasp 
the material he offers to us” (Grant Richards, Housman, p. 457). 

Mr. Carter has understandably included only excerpts from the famous 
Prefaces, relying on asterisks to mark omissions. Some of the signs of deletion 
have not been used with complete accuracy; again passages adjacent to those 
quoted have been silently dropped with no sign. These same minor annoyances 
crop up frequently in the eleven parceled-out articles selected from The Classi- 
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cal Review, The Journal of Philology, and The Classical Quarterly. These mate- 
rials were chosen mainly from the collection (now in the library of King’s 
College, Cambridge) formed by the late Laurence Haward of Housman’s 
contributions to the learned journals, dating from the late eighties to within 
a year of his death. 

I have mentioned only the Juvenal and the Manilius, and it is regrettable 
that the editor has selected nothing from the Preface to Lucan. Beginning 
with the reminiscence, ‘When I edited Juvenal for the behoof of editors twenty 
years ago...,” its thirty pages maintain that tone and level, and provide 
more than one sally as arresting as this, which is part of a quotable passage of 
considerable length: 

We arrive at evening upon a field of battle, where lie 200 corpses. 197 of them 
have no beards; the 198th has a beard on the chin; the 199th has a false beard slewed 
round under the left ear; the 200th has been decapitated and the head is nowhere to 
be found. Problem: had it a beard, a false beard, or no beard at all? Buecheler can 
tell you: it had a beard, a beard on the chin. (p. xvii) 


This is Housman at his dramatic best, exposing the illogic of a critic asserting 
that since a portion of a MS was missing it must have contained material he 
said it did. 

The two brief sections (pp. 151-67) of the anthology immediately pre- 
ceding the last consist of two short biographical sketches and five ceremonial 
addresses. They are eminently worth collecting, showing as they do two sides 
of Housman’s personality that are not as generally known as they might be. 

In conclusion it must be said that Mr. Carter’s collection exhibits rather 
more lapses in factual statement and proofreading than can fairly be allowed 
an editor carrying to his performance Housman’s sombre dictum that “ac- 
curacy is a duty and not a virtue.”’ Misgivings of both begin to arise in reading 
the general preface and persist through the book to the concluding and most 
valued piece, ‘“The Name and Nature of Poetry,” the Leslie Stephen Lecture 
delivered by A. E. H. at Cambridge 9 May 1933, three years before his death. 
It is unhappily in this reprint that errors, like the headstones south of Hughley 
steeple, cluster thickest: errors in word-order, spelling, inconsistency in use of 
italics, and other assorted typographical mishaps. If Housman’s prose was to 
be reprinted, it deserved to be set forth with all the care that the application 
of thought could summon. A reader can only wonder how the misprint (p. 191) 
in a line of a poem Housman read from Blake could, after so many impressions 
of the Lecture, have been left thus: 


Seven of my sweet loves thy knife 
He bereaved of their life. 


Would one need to reach for his Blake or his Housman to ascertain that the 
second line here begins Has bereaved . . . ? An editor who passes errors as self- 
declaratory as this sullies both the casket and the jewel; and this is but one of 
many of its kind. The best that can be hoped for now is that the book will 
once again be taken in hand by the Cambridge Press and that its many textual 
imperfections will be expunged in future printings, which should be numerous. 
Tom Burns HABER 
The Ohio State University 
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W. B. Yeats: His Poetry anp TuHovcat. By A. G. Stock. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xii+-255. $5.50. 


“In her preface, A. G. Stock, Gurudas Professor of English in Calcutta Uni- 
versity, recites her debt to Mr. T. R. Henn of Cambridge, author of The 
Lonely Tower (1950) and numerous essays on Yeats. Indeed, the debt is very 
great, not only in some particulars but also in the whole approach of the book 
to its subject. In The Lonely Tower Mr. Henn pointed out the desirability of 
understanding the Irish background of Yeats’ work and the influence of the 
visual arts upon his poetry. It is the first of these influences that gives to Pro- 
fessor Stock’s book its greatest interest, and when the emphasis is fully upon 
Yeats’ Irish heritage the author is clearly at her best. The goal which she sets 
for herself is, however, far broader than this. It is to treat the thought of the 
poems “with more emphasis on its fundamental cogency than on the heterodox 
pattern in which it took shape.” I do not believe that she has reached this 
goal. She has added little to our understanding of Yeats’ complicated intellec- 
tual position except where her preoccupation with the Irish background 
throws light on the poet’s development and clarifies, in particular, two terms 
which occur in his later writing, ‘“ceremony” and “aristocracy.” 

Professor Stock makes several important points about Yeats’ position as 
an Irishman. First, there is the curious situation of the Irish poet, deeply 
committed early in his career to his Irish inheritance, with no Irish prede- 
cessors who could teach him much about his art. He had to learn his craft from 
English poets. This had its advantages, particularly in his own time. Professor 
Stock takes note of Yeats’ survival and development in contrast to those of his 
English friends in the Rhymers’ Club, and she attributes them to his having 
behind him attachments and commitments which saved him from the dis- 
satisfaction and isolation of his English contemporaries. She makes an inter- 
esting analysis of several of Yeats’ attitudes and their relation to his back- 
ground. His hatred of middle-class culture, she suggests, arises partly from his 
Irishness, indeed his particular kind of Irishness. Ireland, she points out, is a 
nation of cottages rather thar: cities or even towns. Middle-class development 
has lagged behind that of Europe. It has been slow enough that a poet of 
Yeats’ time could still identify himself with the older social traditions. He 
vehemently hated the middle class, which he saw as destructive on the one 
hand of the folk traditions and on the other of the intellectual, aristocratic 
life which he associated with the big houses. It is this feeling for the Protestant 
ascendancy that so many readers of Yeats have deplored as unrealistic. Pro- 
fessor Stock tends to defend Yeats on this point, claiming that the Protestant 
landowners have been somewhat maligned by such writers as Louis MacNeice, 
who has claimed that the great houses contained ‘“‘no culture worth speaking 
of—nothing but an obsolete bravado, an insidious bonhomie.”’ She is not 
fully convincing on this point. More acceptable is her argument that Yeats, 
being still so close to us, has not lost his vote and is therefore judged in ways 
that a poet longer dead is not. There is also the question of whether, in Yeats’ 
case, belonging in spirit to the ascendency was to understand it fully. Yeats 
did not belong to it and seems to have viewed it sentimentally. His first-hand 
experience of it was certainly not typical. He knew Coole Park and Lissadel, 
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which surely represented its better qualities, and even there he knew them as 
an outsider. 

Professor Stock’s comments on “‘ceremony”’ and “aristocracy” arise from 
her considering these questions. One of the interesting aspects of Mr. Henn’s 
book was his commentary on some of Yeats’ characteristic words. Professor 
Stock enlarges upon some of these insights. “‘Aristocracy” to Yeats meant the 
quality of mind and action of the solitary, proud individual living within the 
powers of the self, not attached to mob action or to “democratic” values. 
“Ceremony” suggests the aristocratic essence: “the immaterial seeking its 
fulfillment in flesh and blood. . . . Pictures are ‘ceremonious’ in the same sense 
that rituals expound in ceremony the truth we aspire to in life.” 

The book follows Yeats’ development. The earlier chapters emphasize 
the Irish background more than do the later ones. They are, I think, the best. 
There is a good discussion of ‘“The Wanderings of Oisin” and of ‘The Count- 
ess Cathleen.” The critical judgments are not startling, though the assertion 
that Yeats’ later work has fewer readers but evokes deeper admiration than 
the earlier is, I think, no longer true. Surely the later Yeats is by now not only 
more admired but also more widely read. The middle chapters of the book go 
over well-trod ground. Two chapters on A Vision add little to the established 
picture. At the end of one of the middle chapters Professor Stock comments: 
“The main theme of this chapter has been a sketch, somewhat oversimplified, 
of the ideas working in his mind, and mostly kept below the surface, while he 
wrote his early poetry.” This might be said, with qualifications here and there, 
of the book as a whole, and in a way this is the book’s virtue. If it offers few 
new insights into Yeats’ poetry, with the exception of providing some added 
sense of the Irish accent, it deals with its subject pleasantly, gracefully, and 
accurately. It provides an excellent student’s introduction. But there is little 
likelihood that this kind of book can again be written on Yeats. For some time 
Yeats will be in the hands of scholars pursuing more specialized studies. 

Hazarp ADAMS 
Michigan State University 


Tue Art or JAmes Joyce. By A. Walton Litz. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1961. Pp. xii+152. $5. 


When he first undertook the study from which this book evolved, Mr. Litz had 
been confident that a careful examination of the drafts and proof sheets of 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake would yield as yet undiscovered gold: ‘‘one con- 
trolling design which contained and clarified all the others.” He tells us in his 
Preface, however, that such an Eldorado has eluded him: “I have long since 
relinquished the comforting belief that access to an author’s workshop provides 
insights of greater authority than those produced by other kinds of criticism.” 
In lieu of the ever fleeting golden key to Joyce’s last two, labyrinthine works, 
the author of this exacting but rewarding book has provided a careful study of 
various stages in the composition of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake; and he is 
able to convey, with admirable precision, “‘an impression of gradual evolution 
in method and design which is not conveyed in the finished works.” His pur- 
pose, then, is “to record and assess Joyce’s artistic development between 1914 
and 1939.” As further justification for his undertaking, Mr. Litz quotes Dr. 
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Johnson: “ ‘It is pleasant to see great works in their seminal state’ and ‘to 
trace their gradual growth and expansion.’ ” 

In his first chapter, ““The Design of Ulysses,’’ Mr. Litz considers in order 
the origin of Joyce’s novel, the processes of revision by which Joyce’s artistic 
intention achieved concrete form, and, finally, Joyce’s gradual imposition on 
Ulysses of an elaborate schema—a pattern of correspondences intended ‘‘to 
transform the entire novel into an ‘epic’ work.” 

Most of the information Mr. Litz presents in his account of the origins of 
Ulysses is known already from Joyce’s letters, the reminiscences of Georges 
Borach, Frank Budgen, W. B. Stanford, the studies of Kevin Sullivan and 
others, the biographies of Gorman and Ellmann—all of which are mentioned 
in footnotes, along with evidence in Dubliners of Joyce’s early preoccupation 
with the epic structure of the Odyssey, as set forth by Richard Levin and 
Charles Shattuck in a well-known article. However, a brief summary of infor- 
mation about the inception of Ulysses is valuable in itself. 

At this point in the book, Mr. Litz rather awkwardly shifts from an ac- 
count of the origins of Ulysses to a consideration of the “great revision”’ of the 
earlier episodes of the novel, so that one is puzzled about the connection be- 
tween the two parts of the chapter. The fault, exhibited generally throughout 
the book, is a lack of coherence: the parts do not always grow out of each other 
organically to form a whole; rather they often appear to the reader as so many 
cards he has been dealt, alike principally in having come from the same deck. 

The intrinsic structural defects of the book do not detract, however, from 
Mr. Litz’s careful presentation of data gathered from Joyce’s notes and revi- 
sions of the drafts of Ulysses. It is pointed out that the note sheets, crossed 
with red, blue, or green pencil, were probably compiled and used afier 1919, 
when Joyce was writing the final episodes and augmenting the earlier ones— 
“the great revision.” The additions to the text from these notes resulted in a 
“thickening” of the existing narrative—a process of composition which fore- 
shadowed the continuous revisions of W ork in Progress. 

From the note sheets, and the extent of the inclusion of their contents 
into the developing text of Ulysses, Mr. Litz turns to the text itself and the 
successive revisions of certain passages, which he very carefully compares. 
From these comparisons, Mr. Litz notes a threefold pattern to Joyce’s revi- 
sions: (1) “The majority of the revisions were expansive in nature... . (2) 
Almost every major element in the final version can be traced to some ‘seed’ 
in the original draft. . . . (3) The formal ‘correspondences’ which characterize 
each episode of Ulysses and are carefully tabulated in Stuart Gilbert’s study 
. .. are usually a result of Joyce’s late work on the episode.” 

For an example of Joyce’s working in of a particular “correspondence” 
during the revision of Ulysses, Mr. Litz notes that as Joyce worked on the 
Oxen of the Sun episode, which takes place during the birth of a child, he con- 
sulted an embryological chart so that he was able ‘‘to establish correspond- 
ences involving the growth of the foetus, the evolution of the English language, 
the geological development of the earth, and the progress of Ulysses up to that 
point.” 

In his second chapter, Mr. Litz points out that Joyce’s “thickening”’ of 
his material served the purpose ultimately of the search for an artistic form 
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which would imitate the qualities of its subject. Joyce achieved this purpose by 
a method to which Mr. Litz has given the name “expressive form,” defined 
several times, as, for example, the giving of an “appropriate and unique form” 
to “every element of existence.’’ Mr. Litz indicates, in Joyce’s notes, and in 
successive drafts of Ulysses, the increasing preoccupation with expressive 
form. A case in point appears in the notes for the Ithaca episode, where the 
mystery of the Trinity becomes, in an entry not in the final manuscript, 
JC=~W/God—Joyce having attempted here, in his own words, to resolve 
“all events . . . into their cosmic, physical, psychical, etc., equivalents.” 

Mr. Litz examines in detail two chapters which were considerably re- 
vised, in order to establish Joyce’s increasing preoccupation with expressive 
form, so that one sees, in an evolving passage from the Aeolus episode, con- 
tinual additions of references to the wind. 

Mr. Litz turns from a consideration of expressive form to “‘the doctrine of 
the Image,” as exemplified by the “Imagist” poets, and subsequently in 
Ulysses by Joyce, who, in the words of Stephen in Portrait of the Artist, pre- 
sented ‘“‘an aesthetic image” apprehended in its “wholeness” against the 
“immeasurable background of space and time which is not it.” This is perhaps 
the most original part of Mr. Litz’s book, for, more positively than most 
critics are willing to do, he places Joyce in the context of a “school”: the 
school of Ezra Pound and the Imagists, based on ideas expressed by Ernest 
Fenollosa in a famous essay, ““The Chinese Written Character as a Medium 
for Poetry,” which appeared in The Little Review while Ulysses was being 
serialized. Somewhat like a Chinese written character, the form of which 
represents the thing it signifies, the “expressive form” of Joyce’s Ulysses 
represents the thing it signifies more intimately than a simple verbal structure 
could do. The book becomes, as much as possible, a “vast static ‘Image’ ”— 


Finnegans Wake becomes, in turn, a vaster image in which Joyce has perfected 
his technique to the point that one must read the book all the way through 
before comprehending the fundamental themes that are present from the 
beginning. 

The attempt to make a vast “Image”’ explains, ultimately, Joyce’s use of 
“portmanteau words” in Finnegans Wake, as Mr. Litz points out in a passage 
from that novel wherein a number of themes are compressed into a single 


“ae 


portmanteau’ unit.” The single common theme among these is, of course, 
the four part Viconian cycle. 

From Ulysses, Mr. Litz turns to a study of Work in Progress from its 
inception in the spring of 1923 to its baptism as Finnegans Wake on final pub- 
lication in 1939. Again, we are presented with a brief but informative account 
of the origins of Finnegans Wake in the first two pages of MS that Joyce had 
written “since the final Yes of Ulysses,” through the three sketches that, along 
with the first, two-page version of the King Roderick O’Conor piece, were all 
later incorporated into widely separated sections of the Wake. 

As in Ulysses, the revisions of the early drafts of Finnegans Wake are ex- 
pansive; unlike the revisions of Ulysses, however, as might be expected, those 
of the Wake are primarily concerned with language, which is made more 
“expressive” by being energetically turned into a cryptic new language in- 
tended not just to signify, but to imitate that which it expressed. For example, 
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a sentence in which the Archdruid explains his theory of color, is revised from 
a relatively uncomplex style into “pidgin English,” to express Joyce’s convic- 
tion that early Irish religion was Eastern in nature. 

Joyce’s intense drive for a form by which “‘simultaneity of effect’? would 
be achieved in Finnegans Wake is examined in detail by Mr. Litz, who ex- 
plains, in terms of this drive, Joyce’s fanatic preoccupation with revision and 
addition as Work in Progress neared its end. So remarkable became this pre- 
occupation that Joyce enlisted the aid of his friends to search with him through 
notebooks full of material which he had written earlier to be included at some 
point in his fabulous manuscript. 

In his last chapter, entitled ““The Whole Journey,” Mr. Litz attempts to 
“take some measure of the relationship between [Joyce’s] final methods and the 
visions of reality found in his last two works.”’ Although by no means original, 
Mr. Litz’s conclusions have been derived from meticulous study rather than 
from the foggier intuitions of many a Joyce scholar: that Joyce, late in life, 
stopped assimilating new experience into his “artistic imagination,” so that 
the world of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake is the same world, with the same 
experience as that in Dubliners, Stephen Hero, and Portrait of the Artist; only 
the techniques are new. But the techniques of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, 
as Mr. Litz has attempted to demonstrate, have evolved to such expressiveness 
as to become the world they signify, a new world which then replaces the old, 
the early experiential world of Joyce’s childhood. In Mr. Litz’s terms, the 
words in Finnegans Wake “‘cease to be signs or symbols of external reality and 
become dynamic units which create a new vision of reality.” In the end, 
Joyce’s quest was for ‘“‘a form in which expression and substance are uniquely 
joined”—a quest which was, in a sense, successful, if disconcerting for the 
“common reader.” 

In conclusion, one admires the author for having undertaken a task by no 
means easy, and having succeeded in making more precisely intelligible in a 
scholarly manner the difficult art of Joyce. Mr. Litz has turned up little in the 
way of new theory about Joyce, but his admirable sense of fact may prepare 
the way for whoever will find the key, if there is one, to the labyrinth. 


EDWARD BRANDABUR 
University of Illinois 


More TRADITIONAL BALLADS OF ViRGINIA. Edited by Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xxvii+371. 
$7.50. 


The Virginia Folklore Society, which was organized in 1913 under the aegis of 
C. Alphonso Smith, immediately turned its attention to the collection of the 
ballads, folksongs, and other folklore materials within the boundaries of 
Virginia. By 1960 some 3,200 items had been deposited in the society’s archives, 
and two valuable volumes devoted to the Child ballads represented in the 
collection had appeared. Forthcoming at some future time are annotated 
volumes of American songs and ballads, superstitions, riddles, rhymes, and 
proverbs (perhaps on the model of the Frank C. Brown collection at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina). 

In 1929 Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., edited for the society the Traditional 
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Ballads of Virginia, which printed 440 versions or variants of some 51 Child 
ballads, as well as 148 tunes. The 1929 volume also contained a history of 
ballad theory and collecting and a lengthy account of the particular collectors 
responsible for the richness of the Virginia archives. The present volume is 
largely an extension of the earlier book. It omits the elaborate introductory 
material, but adds additional variants to the 51 ballads already represented 
and prints 11 ballads not previously recorded. The two books together present 
versions or fragments of 62 Child ballads which have been reported from 
within the boundaries of the state of Virginia. Professor Davis remarks that 
the special value of the book is threefold: it prints rare or unusual ballads not 
previously found; it increases the number of tunes; and its materials, trans- 
scribed from tape or phonograph recordings and analyzed by experts in music 
as well as in balladry, display a remarkable fidelity to the originals. It should 
be added that the editor’s own headnotes, always full and sometimes of essay 
length, are not only remarkably erudite and perceptive but are written with 
ease and charm. 

The extent of the material presented here might best be indicated by 
citing statistics for some of the individual ballads. The account of “Barbara 
Allen,” generally called the most familiar and most widely sung of the Old 
World Ballads in America, occupies 18 pages and includes 8 variant texts with 
tunes. Nineteen pages are given to “James Harris (The Daemon Lover)” and 
1o variants and tunes appear. “The Farmer’s Curst Wife” gets 10 pages and 
appears in 8 variant forms. ‘The Jolly Beggar,”’ which presumably because of 
its ribaldry was omitted from the Sargent-Kittredge 1904 redaction of the 
original Child edition, is provided with a headnote running to four full pages; 
in this case the apparatus seems a little topheavy since the one remnant of this 
ballad collected in Virginia contains only a stanza of four lines and a chorus of 
three. 

The editor’s contributions to the book are rich and valuable. To the nor- 
mal data of provenience he adds the literary or publishing history of the 
ballad, variants in the balladry of other lands, and illuminating comments on 
the questions of diction, rhythm, rhyme, or music. He is especially concerned 
with what has happened to the Child ballads in their American domicile and 
points out innumerable changes in nomenclature, geographical setting, motiva- 
tion, and language. That there is no single text for any ballad is a truism; 
ballads vary with their singers and even when sung on different occasions by 
the same singer. But one is not always prepared for what happens to English 
or Scottish ballads when they are found in some obscure valley of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The Lady Isabel who drowns the wicked elf-knight who 
had threatened her with death rides off on a “die-apple [dapple] gray”’ steed. 
The villainous boy who kills his brother in ““The Twa Brothers” uses not the 
traditional knife but a tomahawk. And the closing couplet of the JJ version of 
“The Twa Sisters” is surely a long way from the Child original: 


Now I lay my book on the shelf, 
If you want any more you can sing it yourself. 


In so carefully edited a book it is almost embarrassing to point out errors 
in detail, but possibly it will be helpful when a new printing is called for. 
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Misprints of “chivalric” and “Hundred” appear on pages 72 and 157. The 
name of Fanny Eckstorm is incorrectly printed in the index (it is correctly 
cited on p. 183), and the names of Ben Jonson, Professor Kittredge, and 
Branford Millar are misspelled on pages 239, 272, and 364, respectively. 

One hopes that Professor Davis will edit more material from the Virginia 
archives and that this time he will turn his attention to material of American 
origin. The Child ballads would seem to have received enough attention for the 
time being. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: MAN AND WRITER. By Edward Wagenknecht. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. x+-233. $5.50. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne may have been a great writer, but would we have 
wanted him to move in next door? In constructing what he calls a ‘‘psycho- 
graph,” Edward Wagenknecht has written a sort of Intelligent Neighbor’s 
Guide to Hawthorne. lf the Hawthorne who emerges is unlikely to have writ- 
ten anything of value, he must nevertheless have been a thoroughly acceptable 
neighbor: rude only to bores and transcendentalists, not really arrogant, a good 
citizen, manly and healthy, a loving husband and father, with sound moral 
and religious views. 

Neighborhood aside, the interest of this book is largely extrinsic to it, for 
two reasons. First, since the opinions and attitudes surveyed are not par- 
ticularly interesting, the reader must provide the sense that Hawthorne is 
worth this sort of treatment. Second, the questions which Mr. Wagenknecht 
asks are not so important in themselves as in the answers—and the uses for 
those answers—which previous critics and biographers have constructed. A 
large part of his purpose is clearly corrective, although most of the dialectical 
tension must again be supplied by the reader. Hoping for a kind of scientific 
validity, Mr. Wagenknecht surveys the data available on the kind of question 
which has so often engaged students of Hawthorne. Was he gloomy? Under- 
sexed? Isolated? Did he really dislike paintings of nude ladies, social reform, 
natural scenery, his own art in comparison with Trollope’s? 

So framed, each of these questions receives a qualified negative: with the 
exception of his odd views on the Civil War, Hawthorne is always to be found 
walking the middle of any of these roads. Such a resolute emphasis on his 
“normality” and “common sense” may do some good, although the author’s 
claim that only new evidence can overturn his findings pays his own judgment 
both more and less than its due: less, because he is so clearly engaged in weigh- 
ing, precipitating out of contradictions an essentially normal Hawthorne; and 
more, because the claim to normality is open to the usual objections, and will 
yield to fresh perceptions. 

In the final chapter, entitled “God’s Child,” this approach degenerates 
into a dislike of the historian of ideas, especially the historian of Christian 
ideas, and most especially any attempt on the historian’s part to puzzle out 
the relations between particular religious beliefs and elements of personality 
or art. Such furrowings of the forehead are needless, the author thinks, and 
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can easily be erased by the simple knowledge of what real Christians have 
always thought and felt. To that band, he says, Hawthorne belonged. Essen- 
tially, he agrees with Hyatt Waggoner’s convincing explanation of Haw- 
thorne’s religious beliefs; but the Hawthorne who emerges here has no furrows 
in his forehead, either. 

Perhaps there were none; if so, it is a curious and unexplained fact, which 
psychography might well explore. For by referring his complexities to a tradi- 
tional system and dismissing his style as mere manner, Mr. Wagenknecht 
has at once universalized and diminished his subject. 


James H. WHEATLEY 
University of Illinois 


THE IMAGINATION OF DisASTER: EVIL 1N THE FICTION OF HENRY JAMEs. By 
J. A. Ward. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1961. Pp. xi+185. $3. 


Mr. Ward in this interesting study of the fiction of Henry James recognizes at 
the outset that “Henry James is a realist in fiction, one who considers his art 
as an end, not as a means.” Thus, to James content is more important than 
method, and the recognition of this fact leads to a limitation of the scope of 
the study. A further limitation occurs when Mr. Ward sees evil in the fiction of 
James, instead of good and evil. Whereas he does often show the relationship 
of the two, yet his vision and his conclusions are slanted in the direction of 
evil, and James’ “imagination of disaster” which saw “life indeed as ferocious 
and sinister’ governs the interpretation. “Evil is present in his fiction as it is 
embodied in concrete characters and situations and as the characters reflect 
upon these.” James makes no endeavor to present a religious or philosophic 
system, nor does he moralize; rather, as a novelist, he presents, shows, reveals 
the evil which is active as an undercurrent in humanity, waiting only its provo- 
cation, its chance to emerge, to corrupt, to engulf, or to defeat the innocent 
and the good. Usually, in James’ novels, good ultimately triumphs but seldom 
without markings or scars. The victory is moral or pyrrhic; rarely is it com- 
plete. The good characters have been forced by outside evil to come to terms 
with and to defeat an inner evil, a temptation which might have led to compro- 
mise but must end finally in conquest. Living thus involves coming to a knowl- 
edge of evil as well as of good in order that one may “‘choose.” Life is not 
meant to be happy but serious. In James’ fiction, Mr. Ward says, “‘man pos- 
sesses a latent capacity for evil that is dreadful even when unrealized,” but 
unlike Hawthorne, “‘James tends to concentrate on the good man’s reaction to 
evil, rather than on the guilty man’s obsession with his own sin.”’ The evil 
characters in James are almost never reflective; they act rather than think, 
whereas the good characters are usually reflective, witness Isabel, Strether, 
Milly, Maggie. James thus focuses upon the sinned-against rather than the 
sinner; the maturing of the moral consciousness demands knowledge of evil. 

After this perceptive and thought-stimulating introduction, Mr. Ward 
proceeds to a study of evil as it appears in the early international tales and 
novels, in the London novels of the late nineties, in the major novels, and 
finally in the last tales. When evil is not basely wicked, as in The American, 
in the early novels it is often associated with vulgarity, with ugliness, with 
commonplaceness; “‘vulgarity and immorality both stem from the same 
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source, a fundamental blindness to all but the grossest of values.”” James’ early 
fiction, Mr. Ward points out, often moves his Americans, well-meaning but 
naive, innocent, to Europe, where ‘‘the sense of evil is both more extreme and 
more apparent,” yet, though the setting is Europe, the evil characters in these 
early works are, it should be noted, often Americans who have lived too long 
abroad rather than Europeans. It should be noted, also, that there is often a 
clash of generations; the evil characters are older than the good characters; 
before the story opens they have been defeated by life, they are failures or 
ne’er-do-wells; they are impoverished and without the means to move freely 
or as they would like, whereas the good characters are usually young, endowed 
with money, and are thus free, thus open, it may be said, to the predatory 
conniving of the older characters. Mr. Ward’s analysis of The Portrait of a Lady 
which closes this section is most careful and astute: ‘‘through experience Isabel 
loses the characteristics of her innocence which caused her to be ignorant and 
proud, to believe that she could exercise an unlimited freedom in the world, 
through experience she is enabled to realize the finer qualities of her innocence 
—a sense of decency, a generosity of spirit, a capacity to give—and she has 
learned the great lesson that one should neither renounce his ideals nor make 
life conform to them, that the ultimate achievement in life is the preservation 
of the integrity of the human character.” 

When Mr. Ward turns to consider The Princess Casemassima and the 
London novels, he shows that James now selects as his main characters 
individuals who are poor, largely dependent upon others, and armed only with 
their sensibilities. The situation becomes more complex. Young, innocent, 
alone, they are not yet free but caught, confined, caged. The times are out of 
joint and “to be moral in an immoral world,” to maintain one’s integrity, to 
reconcile the demands of the desires and the heart with the dictates of con- 
science and reason, often proves difficult, so difficult for Hyacinth in fact—and 
for his author—that suicide is the only way out. ‘“To James,” says Mr. Ward, 
“modern civilization is a threat to the self ...the mechanical nature of 
society—cold, hard, and efficient—threatens to defeat the precious human 
element.” The situation is indeed serious for Fleda, Maisie, and Nanda, and 
James does not solve it for them. After educating them, by revealing the base- 
ness of the world, after disciplining them by pleasure and pain or depriving 
them of what they most desire, James releases them to make their way in a 
world which is not of their making. One gathers from Mr. Ward’s study—and 
perhaps from what has happened in the half century since James wrote these 
novels—that Fleda, Nanda, Maisie and their contemporaries are not to effect 
a change in the direction of events and James is, indeed, most serious about 
what was happening at the turn of the century; but it must not be overlooked 
even in a world which has continued the pattern, that James though he was 
often skeptical about human nature yet had a hope, an idealism that even- 
tually a change would come. He believed in the potentialities of youth. The 
world is to be saved not by the middle-aged but by the young. 

Evil in the novels of James’ major phase—The Ambassadors, The Wings 
of the Dove, The Golden Bowl—Mr. Ward shows is “far more mysterious and 
ubiquitous,” far more complex and involved, far less obvious and vicious in 
some instances, far more sinister and inexplicable in others, than in the pre- 
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ceding novels. The distinctions between good and evil—where one ends and 
the other begins; the varying kinds or degrees of evil, the evil of Woollett so 
much more to be condemned than the evil of Paris, which in what it effects 
for Chad may not be an evil at all; the innocent, ignorant, unconscious evil of 
the Ververs; the moral disintegration of Charlotte and Kate, deceit so much 
worse than adultery; the lies which often must be used instead of the truth if 
even greater difficulties are not to occur; the evil of beauty—all these James 
presents and explores in these novels of his major phase, and all these Mr. 
Ward discusses in his study. 

Finally in a chapter headed ““The Appalled Appalling,’”’ Mr. Ward con- 
siders the many tales of James which reveal men face to face with what they 
are and what they might have been. To them it is given to see themselves 
ultimately for what they are. ““To experience life one must come to a full knowl- 
edge of the self, without the enriching agency of a social framework.”’ These 
late heroes find their egotism to be the unpardonable sin; they must be brought 
low to a recognition of it, to a realization of their presumption and their in- 
adequacy. There is no living life over again; there is only an acceptance with 
humility; ‘‘there is no salvation beyond the private life.” 

Such a study as Mr. Ward has written has its place in the expanding body 
of Jamesian criticism and investigation. Limited as it is to one aspect of James’ 
fiction, it is able to present this complex aspect without overcomplicating the 
issues. Wisely it presents rather than explains. It does not go into “the ideas” 
of Henry James senior, those ideas about good and evil which were so baffling 
to his sons. It considers James’ standards of good and evil largely self-derived 
but as absolute as those of Shakespeare and Milton. It shows how his treat- 
ment of evil was conditioned by the age in which he lived, rather than by any 
inherited beliefs or religious orthodoxy. 

A few minor errors are to be regretted—Mrs. Penniman, the widowed 
aunt of Catherine Sloper, is referred to as Miss Penniman; Amanda Pynsent, 
the spinster Pinnie who brings up Hyacinth, becomes Mrs. Pynsent. Such 
changes of status, while they do not affect the conclusions of Mr. Ward’s 
study, do, however, indicate an overlooking of distinctions which must have 
been of importance to Henry James. 

CornELIA P. KELLEY 
University of Illinois 


OBSESSIVE IMAGES: SYMBOLISM IN POETRY OF THE 1930’S AND 1940's. By 
Joseph Warren Beach. Edited by William Van O’Connor. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1960. Pp. xii+ 396. $6.75. 


No one who knew Joseph Warren Beach well can help speaking personally 
about him, even on a professional occasion. He was one of the rare ones among 
us, a member of that disappearing species uncommon enough in its time: the 
distinguished scholar who was at the same time your complete man of letters. 
Not because of a zestful, universal, but casual amateurism, which sometimes 
is all that is meant by this phrase; but because he savored language and letters 
deeply and seriously all the time, in everything he did—because literature and 
good talk, committed talk, about it were for him a total way of life. Thus he 
forces me to humanize even this occasion, the review of his posthumous 
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volume, though it cause me (or especially because it causes me) to break with 
formality and convention. I am sure the gesture would please him. 

Obsessive Images is just this kind of good and committed talk. As such, it 
is a fitting last book in several ways. It is fitting even that it is and must re- 
main unfinished, for Joseph Beach’s humanistic process-philosophy must have 
regarded all talk about literature—and thus literature itself, written and as 
yet unwritten, all of it still entering the life of culture and always new—as 
essentially and happily unfinished. It is fitting too that this final work of a long 
career should be among the first to concern itself at length with the great bulk 
of poetry written only yesterday. For nothing distinguished Joseph Beach 
more, or more openly revealed his dedication to literature as an endlessly vital 
force, than his insistence upon outliving the taste of any period by not confin- 
ing himself to the confinements of any literary fashion, by growing and chang- 
ing with the limitless energies of literature—like literature, growing without 
aging. Always with him it was the elevation of the catholic over the parochial, 
of the open, empirical transaction with the work over the niggardly, guarded, 
modish tryst with it; in short, it was the age-old critical task of uncluttering 
the literary talk that helped give literature its life by purging the cant that 
could talk it to death. 

I met and began to know Joseph Beach only very late in his career, when 
he was well into his retirement. But from the first he forced me to abandon any 
idea I might have had that there were too many generations for us to speak 
across in our personal and literary companionship. He understood all my 
young man’s prejudices—knew them, even in a way felt them—but had 
assimilated them and put them in their place. If he refused to play Victorian 
fuddy-duddy, neither would he be so disloyal as to replace old fads with new 
ones. Miraculously, it sometimes seemed, he could absorb the new without 
losing all he had and was. And how smartly he could sting the upstart for a 
modern judgment that issued, not out of thought, but merely out of the mouth 
of the times. I know, for more than once I felt him do it. No name could be 
taken lightly, for literary judgment was not a light matter; no name dismissed, 
for dismissal was not an action consistent with humane enterprise. So no yawn- 
ing impatiently over a Swinburne or an Edgar Lee Masters, or whom you will. 
Instead always the call to the alert critical intelligence coupled with a ready 
sympathetic appreciation. Not that Joseph Beach couldn’t make up his mind 
or even become quite fierce, but not on assumptions that would preclude his 
having a good look for himself. 

Here is the fitting person to write an incomplete history of our recent 
poetry; and perhaps there could be no more fitting subject for his last task. 
He had to come to terms with the very latest developments in our (and his) 
long literary history, so that he had finally, in his retirement, to turn to the 
poetry—most, if not all, of it admittedly minor—of the thirties and forties. 
And would it not also have been the fifties, were it not that he had to choose a 
decade in which to do the writing and his decades were running out on him? 
It was as unlikely as it was fitting that one of our oldest critics should under- 
take this youngest task, and of course uniquely helpful that for so uncharted 
an area, in which violent partisanship sweeps the field unchecked, we are 
graced with an incomparably experienced guide who is singularly unembattled. 
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That in his retirement he worked hard at being a poet himself only made it 
seem more crucial for him to work at this study, although it did not alter his 
unaging catholic taste, his antique capacity to absorb later and later works by 
the young world around him without an unconditional surrender to them. 

Thus it is that his study is so remarkably inclusive, that he takes serious 
account of such a vast and varied array of names, not without being aware of a 
hierarchy of value and influence among them, but with a greater awareness of 
his primary need to give a rounded report of a fearfully undifferentiated group 
that offers masses of work for our approval and for the selective memory of 
history. Actually, however, his method is to draw our attention not directly 
to the poets themselves but to words and attitudes they share. The earlier and, 
for me, the most exciting part of the book treats historically and compara- 
tively certain words and phrases that have come into common usage for these 
poets, who have created rather specialized meanings for them. In effect, he is 
helping to discover a period diction, a series of verbal conventions for poets 
whose greatest effort is to avoid the verbally conventional. Thus this proce- 
dure is as important as it is difficult, and Joseph Beach carries it out with great 
tact. He not only must recognize the ‘‘obsessive image’”’ that grows into cliché 
but must distinguish its more original and creative uses from its stale, un- 
functional echoes. It is here that his ear, his delicate sensibility, his absolute 
honesty serve him well. He discriminates persuasively among his subjects 
again and again, often unmasking the unconscious imitation behind the pre- 
tense at originality. Nor does his candor even spare himself. From how many 
authors could we expect the following admission, which occurs as the last 
words in his discussion of definition? 


So it seems that this word still has its appeal to our poets and they are still capable 
of giving it a witty or provocative turn. It is not yet clear how long or useful a life it has 
before it—nor how soon it may come to be shunned by those most in the know as 
smacking of cliché. 

Here the joke is certainly on the writer of this pedantic treatise. He is himself a 
writer of poems, which he would devoutly hope to be original and as free as possible 
from affectation and cliché. He had long been conscious of the danger lurking in this 
word. But what was his horror, on completion of this section, to receive a magazine 
containing a poem of his own, and to discover that in the course of this one poem 
(rather long, to be sure) he had twice used the now cliché word definition! Naturally, he 
has tried to persuade himself that there is nothing obscure or strained in his use of the 
word. But for all that he cannot fail to be red in the face at finding himself in such a box. 
(p. 103) 


After this, even his severest word about others must be tinged with too much 
humanity to have any sting. 

As we read these early sections, we discover that we are involved in more 
than a matter of technical word-counting. Instead the word is seen to take on 
substance, and language opens out onto thematic dimensions. The author’s 
phrase, ‘““‘Web of Thought and Image,”’ is clue to the way in which the sym- 
bolic use of common words transforms them into common awarenesses, indica- 
tive of a common existential stance. This intertwining of thought and image is 
in accordance with modern organic theory that can make what begins as the 
mere study of diction the key to the poet’s entire world. But as the book moves 
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on past the midpoint, we become more directly concerned with concepts 
themselves, as the interest in the mediating word wanes. In most of the later 
sections abstract concept becomes philosophic attitude as the focus shifts from 
poetry to ideology and, unhappily, thought becomes utterly disentangled 
from image. Our author allows himself to become critic of the age in general 
and of the extrapoetic notions of a generation of poets in particular. He cannot 
resist measuring their retrograde opinions against his own secular humanism, 
and his vigorous antireligious convictions find them lacking. I believe it is un- 
fortunate that he permitted this, his one predilection, to come between him 
and the express intention of Obsessive Images. It is perhaps in this ideological 
respect alone that he showed his age in that he remained a child of the late 
nineteenth century in its post-Darwinian aspects. Where his philosophy most 
obtrudes, he is farthest from all that is so effective in the first two-thirds of 
the volume. And the earlier method returns momentarily even to the end. I 
like to think that revisions and additions would have softened the doctrinal 
passages and have made the study a more uniform reflection of the critic’s 
sensibility that even now illuminates by far the greater number of its pages. 

Joseph Beach has given us an unexpected legacy in this pioneer treatment 
of a subject perhaps too jumbled in its contemporaneity with us for the courage 
of the lesser scholar-critics whom he left behind. Perhaps it took the perspec- 
tive of an older period to view ours with enough objectivity to help delineate 
it for us—an inversion, as it were, of the normal historical perspective we call 
for. Or rather, I could believe this if I were not so persuaded of his own con- 
tinuing youthfulness of perspective that kept him one of us, only a far wiser 
and more courageous version in that he was also himself alone. One ends by 
wishing fondly that Mr. O’Connor, devoted friend, could find yet more of 
Joseph Warren Beach’s posthumous papers that would demand his editorial 
tact. For the true man of letters so keenly sensitive is too rare and too needed, 
so that one must be forgiven for wishing to keep him an active contributor 
among us. 

MurRRAY KRIEGER 
University of Illinois 


VERGLEICHENDE EPENFORSCHUNG I. Von Viktor Schirmunski. Aus dem Russi- 
schen iibersetzt von Christel Wendt. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Deutsche Volks- 
kunde, Band 24.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961. Pp. 119. DM 9.50. 


Die vorliegende Arbeit—ein Vortrag auf dem 4. Internationalen Slawisten- 
kongress in Moskau 1.-10. September 1958—beantwortet eine vom Komitee 
gestellte Frage: Kann die vergleichend-historische Erforschung der Folklore 
der slawischen Vélker zur Darstellung der Geschichte der slawischen Volks- 
dichtung beitragen? 

Nach den einleitenden prinzipiellen Auseinandersetzungen handelt ein 
Hauptstiick (pp. 22-53) von typischen Einzelmotiven und daran anschlie- 
Senden internationalen epischen Schablonen, die in den Epen im Orient wie im 
Westen auftreten: Drachenkampf. Das Rof} als wichtigster Helfer des Recken. 
Die iibernatiirliche Geburt des Helden. Seine magische Unverwundbarkeit. 
Die Brautwerbung; die Heldenjungfrau (Amazone; Schildmaid); ihre Zah- 
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mung auf dem Hochzeitslager. Als vermittelnde Stufe zwischen dem Mythus 
und dem Epos diene das Helden- oder Zaubermirchen. 

“In der Geschichte der epischen Dichtung der europaischen Vdélker stellt 
die Siegfriedsage eines der wenigen Beispiele fiir die Umformung eines Helden- 
mirchens in ein Heldenepos dar” (p. 54; nur als Fufnote, ohne Kommentar: 
“Schneider halt viele Marchenmotive in der Siegfriedsage fiir sekundar”’). 


Die unmittelbare Umformung eines alten Heldenmirchens zu einem Heldenepos, 
wie dies z. B. in den Sagen von Siegfried oder Alpamys (behandelt vom Verfasser 
1960) der Fall ist, ist keineswegs der einzige allgemein verbindliche Entwicklungsweg 
des Epos. Die These vom Ursprung des Heldenepos aus dem Miarchen, die seinerzeit 
Wilhelm Wundt als universelles Entwicklungsgesetz der epischen Gattung vertrat 
und die Panzer auf das germanische Epos anwandte, hat in Wirklichkeit keinen all- 
gemeingiiltigen Charakter. Das altfranzdésische und spanische Epos, die russischen 
Bylinen und die siidslawischen Junakenlieder sind im grofen und ganzen ein Produkt 
der Epoche des Feudalismus und stehen in ihrer Heroik unmittelbar mit dem his- 
torischen Geschick der Vélker und ihrem Befreiungskampf gegen auslindische Eroberer 
in Beziehung. Es finden sich hier nur einzelne verstreute Elemente, Themen und 
Motive des alten Heldenmirchens, die als Mittel der poetischen Idealisierung im 
allgemeinen Rahmen der mittelalterlichen Weltanschauung dienen. (pp. 57-58) 


Typische Feudalsujets (pp. 61-75): Ein Herrscher wirft den besten seiner 
Recken zu Unrecht in den Kerker, bzw. vertreibt ihn. Befreiung des Helden 
aus der Gefangenschaft durch eine fremdlindische Schéne. Ermordung auf der 
Jagd. Ménchtum bzw. Pilgerfahrt der epischen Helden. 

Literarische Wechselwirkungen (pp. 75-101): Nur in Einzelfillen sei ein 
Einflu8 des franko-italienischen Epos auf das siidslawische einleuchtend. “Das 
Epos entsteht in der lebendigen Tradition des miindlichen Volksliedschaffens 
und nicht in der Studierstube am Schreibtisch. Es wird von der Erinnerung 
des Volkes an seine eigene Vergangenheit und nicht durch literarische Vor- 
bilder aus dem Ausland angeregt. Darum wird es, mégen auch buchmafige 
und entlehnte Elemente in ihm vorhanden sein, niemals von diesen allein 
bestimmt und ausgefiillt”’ (p. 84). Vermutete Beispiele germanischer Einfliisse 
auf die russischen Bylinen seien wertlos; Ilja Muromeé ist kein Thetleif 
Danski/Dietleib, und Ilias von Riuzen kein Oleg. Zwischen sprachlich nah- 
verwandten Volksstimmen dagegen hat ein reger Austausch epischer Lieder 
stattgefunden. Uber die sprachlichen Grenzen hinaus waren die Epen nicht 
bekannt, wohl aber einzelne Namen wie Roland oder Ilja/Ilias von Riuzen. 
Fiir internationale Einfliisse ist das ailtere heroische Epos in weit geringerem 
Grade beeinflufbar als das jiingere romanhafte Epos (Ritterroman und Spiel- 
mannsepos) und die Volksballade. 

Durchgehends warnt der Verfasser gegen “die Auffassung, daf} das Epos 
eines bestimmten Volkes weniger die heroischen Erinnerungen seiner Ver- 
gangenheit widerspiegle als vielmehr aus dem Ausland iibernommene liter- 
arische Sujets mit eigenen Worten nacherzihle .. . In den dlteren Arbeiten 
auf dem Gebiet der vergleichenden Epenforschung . . . wurde jede tatsich- 
liche oder scheinbare typologische Parallele als Entlehnung aufgefaSt” (p. 
75). Die alte, prinzipienlose Komparativistik ohne Riicksicht auf die sozial- 
historischen Ursachen einer Beeinflussung, ihre lokalen historischen Voraus- 
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setzungen und die soziale Umformung der entlehnten “Vorbilder,” habe das 
berechtigte Miftrauen gegen die sogenannte “‘vergleichende Methode’’ als 
Ganzes hervorgerufen (p. 7). 

In der “‘vergleichend-historischen Forschung” wird der Gegensatz: Ver- 
wandtes und Nichtverwandtes betont: 


Wir unterscheiden folgende Aspekte .... Der historisch-typologische Vergleich, der 
die Ubereinstimmung zwischen genetisch nicht miteinander in Beziehung stehenden 
Erscheinungen aus gleichartigen Bedingungen der gesellschaftlichen Entwicklung er- 
klirt. Der historisch-genetische Vergleich, der iibereinstimmende Erscheinungen als 
Ergebnis ihrer genetischen Verwandtschaft und der im weiteren Verlauf sich ergebenden 
historisch bedingten Divergenzen betrachtet .... Kulturelle Wechselbeziehungen, 
“Entlehnungen” u.a. bilden einen zusitzlichen Faktor genetischer Art, dessen grote 
Bedeutung man insofern nicht bestreiten kann, als es unter realen historischen Be- 
dingungen keine absolut isolierte gesellschaftliche und kulturelle Entwicklung 
gegeben hat noch geben kann. (p. 8) 
N. LUKMAN 
University of Copenhagen 


THE LITERATURE OF THE MippLeE Aces. By W. T. H. Jackson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii+ 432. $6. 


A first glance at the book jacket where, against a blue background, a long- 
tressed damsel embraces an old Germanic or Celtic hero, suggests one of those 
fanciful searches for the blue flower of romanticism in the Middle Ages. But a 
few pages suffice to show the hand of a serious scholar with broad knowledge 
and penetration and a felicitous sense of objectivity. The book is written pri- 
marily for readers to whom the Middle Ages are to a large degree terra in- 


cognita. The author’s goal has been “to lighten some of the difficulties which 
lie in the way oi the literary study of the Middle Ages”’ (p. xiii) and to “give 
the reader some idea of the richness and depth of medieval literature” (p. 354). 
The book is not intended as a reference work, nor as a history of literature, 
but it does aim to give a total impression of the medieval literary heritage. 
Each chapter provides a brief general treatment of a given genre, followed by 
the detailed interpretation of one or more representative examples. 

The main value of Professor Jackson’s work lies in the fact that he ap- 
proaches his subject not from the point of view of one national culture, but 
rather from the European standpoint. Both the Latin and the vernacular 
literatures are seen as an outgrowth of their common source: the Christian- 
classical tradition of learning. The choice of the interpreted texts is determined 
by two principles, one aesthetic and one practical. The author states, “I have 
concentrated on major works” (p. vii). This concentration, quite proper in 
itself, entails an almost exclusive emphasis on literary works of the high 
Middle Ages, while there are only occasional remarks about the many centuries 
before and after. From the aesthetic viewpoint there can be no objection. The 
picture of the Middle Ages is, however, restricted to one period, and perhaps 
it would not have been amiss to indicate this fact in the title or subtitle. For 
purely practical reasons English and Italian literature together with their 
greatest representatives are largely omitted: “‘Chaucer and Dante have been 
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well treated”’ (p. xii).' The bulk of the book is therefore devoted to texts in the 
French and German vernaculars. One could have wished that even more space 
had been set aside for Latin literature, particularly since Professor Jackson has 
proved himself in previous works, as well as in his new book, to be a connois- 
seur and skilled interpreter of Latin poetry. The pages on the Archpoet’s 
famous Confessio (pp. 233 ff.) and on the Ysengrimus (pp. 332 ff.) are the high 
points of his book. 

‘The only originality which this book can claim lies in some of the opinions 
and evaluations expressed and in its organization” (p. vii). So much is true; 
the book does not present any “theses” nor does it aim to “‘prove” anything. 
What makes it interesting nonetheless is the fresh and unconventional style 
and approach, and the author’s own evaluations, of which he is fortunately 
not chary. This gives the book a personal character. Even where one cannot 
agree with the judgments, one respects them as the result of independent 
critical thought.” I see the main scholarly dividend in the emphasis on one side 
of medieval literature often overlooked in previous treatments, namely the 
ubiquitous satirical-parodistic features, in which Professor Jackson rightly 
sees a basic element of medieval writing. 

The general background is considered in four chapters: ‘The Survival and 
Influence of the Classics,” “The Reasons for Writing Literature,” ‘The Audi- 
ence for Medieval Literature,” and “The Literary Types.” These eighty pages 
cover an immense material which is skillfully sifted and presented. The main 
part of the book is then divided according to the literary genres, epic—lyric— 
drama. With four chapters the epic has the lion’s share, while lyric and drama 
must content themselves with one chapter each. But this traditional organiza- 
tion in no way obscures the mark of the author. Most striking is the compara- 
tively large compass of the chapter on the drama (pp. 276-327), and the in- 
clusion of a chapter for the “‘beast epic” (pp. 328-53). The reason for this 
predilection is readily ascertainable: in the plays, especially in the late vernac- 
ular plays, as well as in the poems about Reynard the fox, the satirical-paro- 
distic elements are obvious and important. In these chapters the author’s 
interest is felt to be strongest, and I regard them as the best in the book. Not 
only do they give an excellent general picture, they also provide an abundance 
of valuable hints even for those who are acquainted with the field. 

Less complete is the chapter on the lyric (pp. 216-75). Especially the rich 
treasure of religious lyric poetry is accorded too little space. The author reports 
on the origins and forms of hymns and sequences (pp. 219 ff.), but he does not 
give a lively impression of the poetic importance of these genres, nor does he 
mention the names of the greatest poets, Notker Balbulus and Adam de Saint 
Victor. This lack is the more regrettable since, as Professor Jackson himself 
states, “Some of the deepest lyric expression of the Middle Ages is to be found 
in these hymns” (p. 66). The secular Latin lyric is represented by two of its 
finest works, the satire Utar contra vitia (p. 230 ff.) and the parodistic confes- 


Less convincing is a second reason for not treating the most popular authors of 
the Middle Ages: “Dante is an author whom it would be an impertinence to treat in 
a book of this kind and Chaucer comes too late”’ (p. xiii). 

? The attempt at completeness, even in dealing with formal and technical matters 
for the benefit of readers who are unfamiliar with medieval literature, occasionally 
leads the author to oversimplify some difficult problems such as metrics. 
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sion of the Archpoet, while the Latin love lyrics of the Carmina Burana re- 
main on the periphery. The beautiful Italian lyric of the ‘dolce stil novo,’ the 
skaldic lyric in Scandinavia, the obscure style in Provengal troubadour poetry 
around Arnaut Daniel, Neidhart von Reuental, and the later stages of minne- 
sang are either completely omitted or are discussed only in a few sentences. 

The chapter on the Chanson de geste (pp. 160-74) is rather short and 
consists mainly of a good analysis of the Chanson de Roland. Professor Jackson 
writes, ‘“Two or three” of the chansons “are among the greatest achievements 
in medieval literature” (p. 160), but it does not become clear which works he 
has in mind. Indeed, he gives only a casual picture of this significant form. 
Much larger is the chapter on the Germanic epic (pp. 175-215). Very diverse 
works are assembled here, the Hildebrandslied, Beowulf (the analysis of the 
latter is the best piece in this chapter), the Vélsunga saga and the Nibelungen- 
lied. There is no apparent unity of genre, and the term ‘‘Germanic epic”’ is 
somewhat misleading. What these works have in common is not a literary 
form, but the tradition of Germanic material. For a Germanist the chapter is 
not an unalloyed pleasure. Particularly the statements on the Hildebrandslied 
will meet with little agreement. Apparently the author does not have the same 
familiarity with the Germanic tradition as with the Latin-inspired intellectual 
poetry. Greater brevity might therefore have done no harm: the Hildebrands- 
lied and Beowulf are in any event exterior to the chronological frame of the 
book. 

By far the longest chapter is dedicated to the romance (pp. 80-159), and 
with good reason, since along with the lyric the courtly epic is doubtless the 
most highly developed genre. Sober and carefully weighed are the remarks and 
judgments on “the moral and social background of the romances” (pp. 88 ff.), 
on the so-called “ritterliche Tugendsystem” and on the conception of courtly 
love. The pages on Andreas Capellanus show intimate knowledge. Almost 
three-quarters of the chapter are reserved for detailed interpretations of the 
best poets: Chrétien de Troyes’ Yvain and its German adaptation by Hart- 
mann von Aue, Chrétien’s Contes del Graal and its elaboration by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Thomas’ Tristan and its unfinished German rendering by 
Gottfried von StraSburg. It is stimulating to peruse the comparative evalua- 
tion: Hartmann’s Jwein surely does not match Chrétien’s masterpiece. And 
the latter’s Grail poem just as surely is surpassed by Wolfram. But the ranking 
of Chrétien’s last work is surprisingly low: it “shows that the French poet, 
either through carelessness or inability, was not master of his material” (p. 
125). Not all Romanists will subscribe to this opinion. The climax of the chap- 
ter is clearly the analysis of the Tristan story in the equally elegant versions 
of Thomas and Gottfried. Here the author’s art of interpretation is at its best. 

One can certainly question whether the division into epic—lyric—drama 
is very fruitful for medieval literature. The Middle Ages did not use this three- 
fold division, but had others, less familiar to us. In the twelfth century, for 
instance, Honorius d’Autun divided poetry into 1. trageediae, 2. comoediae, 3. 
satyrae, 4. lyrica; and Hugo de St. Victor added to this scheme five more: 
heroica, iambica, didascalica, fabulae et historiae* Regardless of the value of 


5 See Irene Behrens, ‘Die Lehre von der Einteilung der Dichtungkunst vornehm- 
lich vom 16. bis 19. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, Beiheft 92 
(Halle, 1940), pp. 42 ff. 
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such enumerations for our understanding, the richness of Hugo’s scheme indi- 
cates that the idea of literature was broader in the Middle Ages than the 
modern categorization suggests. The didascalica are completely disregarded by 
Professor Jackson, even though the Middle Ages produced a huge didactic 
literature, of which, to be sure, little reached the level of real poetry. Missing 
also are the historiae, which to date have been treated very poorly as literary 
documents. “Such prose as exists before the twelfth century cannot truly be 
called literature” (p. 72). This is a startling judgment, in view of the great 
historiography of the eleventh century, e.g., Wipo or Lambert von Hersfeld, 
who wrote works of an elegance and beauty of Latin diction later rarely 
attained. But the most nagging lacuna is the neglect of the religious literature, 
which is touched on only in the chapter devoted to the drama; and even 
there the accent is on the burlesque-comic scenes in the later plays. Surely 
one has to agree with the author that the secular poetry of the Middle 
Ages was more influential and therefore on the whole more important for 
the development of European literature. One will also admit that the artistic 
quality of medieval poetry can be demonstrated better in the secular texts 
and that these texts are often superior to the ecclesiastical poetry. But when 
the religious literature remains almost entirely neglected, there arises a rather 
one-sided picture of the period. 

There is not enough room to discuss Professor Jackson’s numerous ideas. 
They are always interesting, and in most cases he offers provocative opinions 
and suggestions; sometimes he also invites further discussion or opposition.‘ 
It is to be hoped that the book will be put to good use and that it will find 
the broad acceptance which it merits. 

The rich bibliography at the end of the book (pp. 369-414) deserves 
special mention. The student will find here an excellent guide to further in- 
tensive study. 


The value of the bibliography is, however, to some extent diminished by its lack 
of accuracy. I take this opportunity to correct a few misprints or inadequacies among 
the German titles on the following pages: 


374 Eppelsheimer, Bibliographie .. . , 3 vols., 1957/58/60. 
The new series of Jahresberichte goes under the title Jahresbericht fiir deutsche 
Sprache und Literatur, Vol. 1 (Bibliographie 1940-1945), 1960. 
376 Lexer, Mhd. Taschenwirterbuch, 29th ed. “mit Nachtrag,” 1959. 
378 Blume,.. . Allgemeine Enzyklopddie . . . 
379 Biihler 
380 Grupp, 2 vols., 1894/95; last ed., 6 vols., 1921-25. 
Hampe, 1932; repr. 1953. 
Koch (ed.), Artes liberales, Von der antiken Bildung .. . 
381 Liithi 
384 Grabmann, 3 vols., 1926-56. 
Hauck, 1887-1920; 8th ed. 1954. 


* This applies, to give one example, to the very negative evaluation of Carolingian 
literature: “The Carolingian period ...was a false dawn for literature” (p. 44). 
Considering the powerful rhythms of Gottschalk von Fulda one is loath to accept 
the following judgment: “The Carolingian ‘renaissance’ . . . set back the development 
of rhythmic verse” (p. 223). 
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De Boor, 1949/53; 4th ed. 1960. 
Ehrismann, 1919/22/27/35, Vol. 1, 2nd ed. 1932. 
Heusler, Dt. Versgeschichte 3 vols., 1925-29; repr. 1956. 
Dt. Verskunst, 1925; repr. 1951. 
Winterfeld, 3rd/4th ed. 1922. 
Neumann, in: Erbe der Vergangenheit, Festgabe fiir K. H. 
Hartmann ... , Gregorius, ed. Neumann. 
Wolfram ... , Parzival, ed. Leitzmann, 1901/1902; last ed. 1953-55. 
Mergell, Wolfram . . . , 2 vols., 1936/43. 
396 F. Ranke. 
399 Deutsches Heldenbuch, 5 vols. 
Edda, ed. Neckel. 
400 Nibelungenlied, B text, ed. Bartsch, 1866; 15th ed. rev. by De Boor. 
401 Carmina Burana, tr. by Laistner, 1879; 2nd ed. rev. by Brost, 1939; 4th ed. rev. 
by Bulst, 1961. 
403 Walther... , ed. Wilmanns: 4th ed. rev. by Michels. 
404 Brinkmann. 
Burdach, Reinmar der Alte . . . , 1880; 2nd ed. 1928. 
405 Kuhn, Minnesangs Wende. 
Meyer, 3 vols., 1905-36. 
406 Hartl, 3 vols. (Vol. 1, 1, and rv). 
409 Schernberg, ed. E. Schréder. 
412 Heinrich der Glichezare, ed. Baesecke; 2nd ed. rev. by Schrébler. 


A few corrections are noted for footnotes on the following pages: 


15,n.13 Neumann. 

39,n. 5 Béckmann. 

49,n. 3 Behaghel, 6th ed. 1948. 

56,n. 9g The Herzog Ernst edition by O. Wigand contains only the late Volksbuch; 

usually we refer to the edition by Bartsch, 1869. 

86,n. 3 Die Krone, ed. Scholl. 
256,n. 9 Minnesangs Friihling. 
257,n.10 Miiller-Blattau. 


Misprints in quotations are noted on the following pages: 
gI Read mdze (not mazze) 
117,n.10 Read vindaere wilder maere (not wilde) 
180 Read sinero degano filu (not senero) 
265 Read waz dem meien (not was) 
On page 25 there is a little confusion: “Cupid and Psyche” is merely a part of the 
“Golden Ass,”’ which also is known under the title “Metamorphoses.” 


Joacuim BUMKE 
Harvard University 


DIE OBERSACHSISCHEN MUNDARTEN UND DIE DEUTSCHE SCHRIFTSPRACHE. 
Von Rudolf Grosse. (Sonderdruck aus: Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen 
der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Philologisch- 
historische Klasse. Band 105, Heft 5.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961. 
Pp. 24, 7 Karten im Text, 6 Faltkarten. 


Die bahnbrechenden Studien von Theodor Frings iiber die Kulturréume und 
Kulturstrémungen im mitteldeutschen Osten, die 1936 unter diesem Titel 
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zusammengefaSt wurden, und die Arbeiten seiner Leipziger Schiiler haben 
den Unterbau der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache erforscht. Die Methode 
war dialektgeographisch, aber das Ziel war ein doppeltes: neben der Auf- 
hellung der Kolonialsprache Obersachsens die Beantwortung der Frage, 
warum die ausgleichende Hochsprache gerade in diesem Raum entstehen 
konnte. Rudolf Grosse hat dazu in seinem Buche Die MeiGnische Sprach- 
landschaft schon 1955 einen wichtigen Beitrag geliefert (vgl. meine Anzeige 
in JEGP, ivi [1957], 84-86). 

Frings selber hat in Die Grundlagen des MeiL nischen Deutsch (1936) seine 
Ergebnisse in kurzer gemeinverstandlicher Form vorgelegt und dabei beson- 
ders die Siedlungsbahnen, die nach dem mitteldeutschen Osten fiihrten, 
aufgezeigt und nachgezeichnet. Der Vortrag seines Schiilers hat die gleiche 
Absicht, konzentriert sich aber mehr auf die Untergliederung des Mundart- 
gebietes, die natiirlich engstens mit der Besiedlungsgeschichte verkniipft ist. 
Anders als in West- und Siiddeutschland sind nicht nur die geographischen 
Gegebenheiten dafiir in Rechnung zu stellen (hier die Verteilung von Lé&bo- 
den und Wald), sondern auch die fremdstammige Bevélkerung der Altsiedel- 
landschaft. Die Rodungsgebiete des West- und Siidmeifnischen waren die 
eigentlichen Schmelztiegel, aus denen die ostmitteldeutsche Ausgleichs- 
sprache hervorging; diesen Sprachtyp tibernahmen dann die Sorben im 
Nordmeifinischen, als sie um 1400 das eigene Idiom mit dem Deutschen 
vertauschten. Die Kolonialsprache aber war nur die eine Komponente der 
spiteren Hochsprache; die andere war die stddtische Ausgleichssprache, die 
infolge der lebhaften Handelsbeziehungen zum Siidwesten (Main und Niirn- 
berg) eine ganze Reihe mundartlicher Charakteristika zu verdrangen lernte. 
Sie war wahrscheinlich nicht nur geschriebene Geschafts- und Kanzleisprache, 
sondern auch schon gesprochene Verkehrssprache. Von ihr kommen die 
Luthersprache und das als zierlich geschaitzte Obersiichsische des 17. und 18. 
Jahrhunderts.—Ein Sachse spricht hier zu Sachsen, und die fromme Hoffnung, 
da® nun nach der Auflésung Preufiens die sichsische Umgangssprache wieder 
gerechter beurteilt werden méchte, bildet den Beschluf. 

Grosses Schriftchen gibt eine klare Ubersicht tiber den Stand der 
Forschung, der durch die Karten geschickt erlaéutert wird. Man wiinscht 
ihm eine weite Verbreitung iiber die engeren Fachkreise hinaus. 


Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


NAMEN UND Munpart 1m Raum VON DRESDEN. Toponymie und Dialekto- 
logie der Kreise Dresden-Altstadt und Freital als Beitrag zur Sprach- 
und Siedlungsgeschichte, 1. Von Wolfgang Fleischer. (Historische Kom- 
mission bei der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig 
/Deutsch-slawische Forschungen zur Namenkunde und Siedlungsge- 
schichte, herausgegeben von Theodor Frings und Rudolf Fischer, Nr. 
11.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961. Pp. 387, Grundkarte und 12 Pausen. 


Diese umfangreiche Leipziger Dissertation stellt an einen germanistischen 
Referenten ganz ungewdéhnliche Anforderungen: nicht nur verlangt ihre 
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Beurteilung sprachgeschichtliche, historische und volkskundliche Kennt- 
nisse, sondern dazu noch slawistische. Da der Unterzeichnete fiir das 
letzte Gebiet nicht kompetent ist, mufte sich die Priifung leider auf den 
germanistischen Teil beschrinken. 

Die Untersuchung verbindet ein alphabetisch angelegtes Ortsnamen- 
buch—ein Flurnamenbuch soll wegen des Umfanges getrennt erscheinen— 
mit einer ausfiihrlichen Mundartgrammatik und einem Kapitel iiber Landes- 
kunde und Siedlungsgeschichte. 

Das Ortsnamenbuch gibt eine Beschreibung des Ortes (Rundplatzdorf, 
Rundweiler, Einzelgut, Gutssiedlung, u. dgl.), die dltesten Belege, die 
etymologische Herleitung aus dem Deutschen oder Slawischen (in diesem 
Fall auch die Formen der Eindeutschung) und Hinweise auf Parallelbildun- 
gen, die Ortsgeschichte und vorhandene Literatur. Zu den Ortsnamen kom- 
men noch die Namen der Ortsteile der Stadt Dresden. Alles in allem werden 
etwa 300 Namen angefiihrt. Manche davon haben die Forschung schon lange 
beschaftigt, wie z. B. Dresden und Tharandt. Gerade im Falle Tharandt, in 
dem deutsche, slawische und illyrische Etymologien vorgeschlagen wurden, 
kann man die umsichtige Arbeitsweise des Verfassers genauer verfolgen— 
die Zusammenstellung mit Tarentum wird schlieBlich abgelehnt und die 
Ableitung von mhd. farant ‘Skorpion’ wird wahrscheinlich gemacht. Von 
einem solchen Spezialfall und dem reichlichen deutschen Material darf man 
wohl auf die zuverlassige Bearbeitung des Ubrigen schliefen. 

Ein zweiter Teil versucht, die Sprachgeschichte im Raum von Dresden 
mit Hilfe des in den Namen steckenden Sprachstoffs aufzuhellen. Wort- 
akzent und Vokalquantitaét, Vokalismus, Konsonantismus und Wortbildung 
werden eingehend dargestellt, schlieBlich noch semantische Fragen und die 
Zusammenhinge zwischen Namengebung, Landschaft und Siedlungsge- 
schichte. 

Ein deutliches Ergebnis der Dialektstudie ist, daf das Untersuchungs- 
gebiet dem Nordmeifjnischen naher steht als dem Westschlesischen—dies im 
Widerspruch zur bisher geltenden Ansicht. “Das Kernstiick . . . ist das slaw. 
Altsiedelland wie das Kernstiick des Nordmeifin. Wenn dort die sorbische 
Bevélkerung bei ihrer Eindeutschung die iiberlandschaftliche md. Aus- 
gleichssprache iibernommen hat, so diirfen wir auch hier damit rechnen” 
(S. 263). Die mundartlichen Eigenheiten der deutschen Siedler weisen 
iiberwiegend auf Mitteldeutschland (bes. Westthiiringen). “Die Sprach- 
geschichte ...nach der Siedlungszeit ist gekennzeichnet durch die all- 
mahliche Verdringung md. Elemente unter dem Einfluf der siiddt. Verkehrs- 
sprache”’ (S. 265). Zur Sprachsoziologie der Grofistadt gehért die nicht iiber- 
raschende Beobachtung: “‘Heute wird . . . keine Mda. |Mundart] im strengen 
Sinne mehr gesprochen, sondern auch als ‘tiefste’ sprachliche Schicht eine US 
{[Umgangssprache] mit unterschiedlichem, auch beim gleichen Sprecher unter 
Umstianden wechselndem Anteil mda. Elemente” (S. 266). 

Ortsnamen und Flurnamen sind an sich schon ein besonders schwieriger 
Stoff fiir philologische Untersuchungen. Der Anteil eines ausgestorbenen 
slawischen Dialektes hat das Material noch mehr kompliziert. Man darf 
diesen Bericht wohl mit der Feststellung schlieBen, dafS die Fleischersche 
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Dissertation als dialektgeographische Studie eine au®ergewéhnliche Leistung 
darstellt. 


Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


OSTMITTELDEUTSCHE CHRESTOMATHIE / PROBEN DER FRUHEN SCHREIB- 
UND DRUCKERSPRACHE DES MITTELDEUTSCHEN OsTENS. Herausgegeben 
von Johannes Erben. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin / Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir deutsche Sprache und 
Literatur, 24.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961. Pp. xiiit-212. DM 1s. 


In der Diskussion iiber die Wurzeln der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache 
spielen die Unterschiede zwischen der kolonialen Ausgleichssprache der 
Siedler und der ostmitteldeutschen Schreibsprache eine grofe Rolle. Die 
Leipziger Schule hat unter der Leitung von Theodor Frings als ihre vordring- 
liche Aufgabe angesehen, mit dialektgeographischen Untersuchungen das 
Werden und die Struktur der obersichsischen Mundarten bloSzulegen und 
mit Kartenbildern zu erléutern. Das mundartliche Beweismaterial mufte 
sichergestellt werden, ehe man mit Erfolg die Prager These Konrad Burdachs 
angreifen konnte. Die von diesem veréffentlichten amtlichen und literarischen 
Texte der Sammlung Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation bekamen zunichst 
kein Seitenstiick aus der ‘anderen’ MeifSnischen Sprache, der sozial héherste- 
henden und in ungedruckten Dokumenten und Handschriften oder seltenen 
Friihdrucken bewahrten Schreibsprache. Der Hochschulunterricht besonders 
war behindert durch das Fehlen verla®licher Proben fiir die sprachliche 
Entwicklung des Ostens. In Alfred Gétzes Friihneuhochdeutschem Lesebuch 
gibt es z. B. abgesehen von den Luthertexten nur die Leipziger Kleiderord- 
ung von 1506, zwei Briefe von Staupitz und vier Stiicke der Siachsischen 


Kanzlei von 1521 bis 1535, aber nichts Friiheres. 

Die vorliegende Auswahl will hier aushelfen und zwar durch eine umfas- 
sende Beriicksichtigung aller erdenklichen Gattungen “von der Urkunde und 
der Rezeptliteratur bis zum Reimgedicht und der Kunstprosa des ‘Acker- 


>”) 


mann’ ” und durch Heranziehung méglichst aller Landschaften (Thiiringen, 
Obersachsen, Béhmen, Schlesien, Preufien). Die zeitlichen Grenzen sind: das 
Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts einerseits, der Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts 
andererseits. Gutediertes wie der ‘Tristan’ Heinrichs von Freiberg, die 
Gedichte Heinrichs von Morungen, die ostdeutschen Handschriften des 
Wiener ‘Oswald,’ wurde ausgeschlossen, mit Ausnahme von ‘Ackermann’- 
Proben aus Hs. A und dem einzigen ostmitteldeutschen Friihdruck von 1490. 

Die erste Abteilung umfaf$t Urkunden und andere Zeugnisse fiirstlichen, 
stindischen und stadtischen Lebens, u.a. eine Urkunde iiber den Verkauf 
der Stadt Dresden von 1319 und eine Belehnungsurkunde Karls IV. von 
1350; eine Seite der handschriftlichen Erfurter Annalen von 1413-29, eine 
Wettinische Landesordnung von 1482 und einige Schiitzenbriefe vom Ende 
des Jahrhunderts.—In der zweiten Abteilung (biblische und weltliche Ge- 
schichte, Heiligenleben und Legenden) sind vertreten die Wenzelbibel, die 
‘Christherre-Chronik’ (Proben aus zwei Hss.), die ‘Gesta Romanorum’ (aus 
einer Hs.), die ‘Legenda aurea’ (aus einer Hs.), auch eine unbekannte Fas- 
sung des Liedes vom ‘Grafen von Savoyen.’—In der dritten Abteilung finden 
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wir christliche Lehre und geistliche Predigt, Seelsorge und Dichtung: neben 
Predigten—u.a. einer aus einem Tauler-Druck von 1498—auch Ablafischriften, 
neben Auslegungen der Bibel auch Beichtspiegel, neben Reimgedichten von 
den Siinden und Seligkeiten auch Muskatbliits ‘Krone Salomons’ (ostmit- 
teldt. Fassung) und Szenen aus dem thiiringischen ‘Spiel von den Zehn 
Jungfrauen’ (Hs.).—Die vierte Abteilung bringt Reisebeschreibungen, 
weltliche Lehre, Wissenschaft und Dichtung, u.a. Ottos von Diemeringen 
Verdeutschung von John Mandeville (Hs.), die Pilgerfahrt Wilhelms von 
Thiiringen (Hs.), medizinische Schriften, Heinrichs von Miigeln ‘Astro- 
nomie,’ eine Fabel aus dem Leipziger ‘Asop’ und die schon erwahnten ‘Acker- 
mann’-Proben. 

Diese Ubersicht ist keineswegs vollstaindig. Jedes Stiick hat eine kurze 
Einleitung iiber die Uberlieferung, die Texte sind méglichst buchstaben- 
getreu, am Ende des Buches folgen ein Quellenverzeichnis in chronologischer 
Anordnung und ein kurzes Glossar. 

Eine solche Chrestomathie hat man sich lange gewiinscht. Ihre sorg- 
failtig iiberlegte Anlage und sorgsame Gestaltung werden ihr hoffentlich 
viele dankbare Benutzer gewinnen. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


A DicTIONARY OF MopERN GERMAN Prose Usace. By H. F. Eggeling. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. xii+418. $4.80. 


The purpose of this book, according to the first statement of the preface, is 
“to provide teachers and students of German, and others whose calling de- 
mands a sound knowledge of standard German prose, with a reliable guide in 
the many cases of difficulty which that language presents.”’ The author here, 
and elsewhere, seems to use “German prose” as an equivalent of “German 
language” and this usage may also be reflected in the title, A Dictionary of 
Modern German Prose Usage, obviously patterned after the titles of H. W. 
Fowler’s A Dictionary of Modern English Usage and H. W. Horwill’s A 
Dictionary of Modern American Usage. The wording “German prose’’ also 
suggests “written German.” Eggeling is reader emeritus in German at the 
University of Edinburgh and his book is the outcome of forty years’ teaching. 
No doubt a great portion of that time was spent in reading students’ bad 
German, particularly translations from English, in which many cases of 
difficulty were all too evident. The dictionary represents the response of a 
good teacher. 

With phonology largely ignored, the difficulties treated under German 
and English cue-words such as ich, idle, -ig, immer or subjunctive mood, 
Suche, Sucht, surprise are lexical, grammatical, and stylistic. The latter 
difficulties, called Zweifelsfragen in the 1959 Duden Grammatik, are those 
found in areas where standard German offers a semblance of choice. Compared 
to the other difficulties faced by the student, they are relatively unimportant. 
However, it is easy for the teacher to fall under the illusion of their grandeur, 
as Eggeling does at the end of his preface where he sees his main purpose in 
answering “puzzling questions” like eimiger guter Freunde vs. einiger guten 
Freunde ‘which every teacher and student of German must ask himself.” 
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In this specific example, by the way, Eggeling would seem to recommend weak 
inflection of gut- (p. 124a), while the Duden Grammatik calls the weak ending 
here “veraltend.” 

For the student at least, Eggeling believes in a “‘correct’”’ German, best 
exemplified by North German writers. His definition of standard German 
prose given in the preface speaks of that which remains when the “impurities” 
have been extracted. As a basis for his recommendations in the Zweifelsfragen 
and also as illustrations of fixed lexical and grammatical usage, he draws 
upon quotations from over 250 writers from the North and South. A listing 
of the writers in the appendix, which includes Konrad Duden (1829-1911) 
and Daniel Sanders (1819-97), gives the impression that they belong pre- 
dominately to the nineteenth and rather early twentieth century. The 
authorities most frequently cited within the dictionary articles are Duden 
and Sanders, not further specified. The 1958 Rechtschreibung no longer says 
some of the things Eggeling attributes to Duden: e.g., “It seems illogical to 
give as Duden does, kennen lernen as two words, and kennengelernt as one 
word...” (p. 208b). In a misprint a quotation from Heyne (Deutsches 
Worterbuch) is attributed to the writer Heyse (p. 299a). 

The language teacher is evident in grammatical explanations with 
“understood” —in einem Haus wie diesem has a verb understood which is often 
lost sight of (p. 226a)—and “really”—JIch hoffe, dich zu sehen really means 
‘My hope is (directed) to the seeing (of) you’ (p. 199a). The last example, 
preceded by “What we now call the infinitive with zu . . . is really the dative 
of the gerund governed by the prep. zu,” points up the fact that, contrary 
to Eggeling’s view, students are often little helped by historical or pseudo- 
historical explanations. Those using the book may well get the idea that 
Gothic was an earlier stage of German (erlauben derived from uslaubjan, p. 
219b) and English (let derived from Goth. letan, p. 220a). They may also 
receive an impression of linguistic processes called “corruption” and “‘con- 
fusion.” 

The articles on English and German lexical equivalents are perhaps the 
most valuable in the book. The following from the article marry, marriage is 
a model of cogent formulation: “The most important point in connexion 
with heiraten is that the subj. and obj. must be of opposite sexes, so that sich 
heiraten can only have reciprocal, not reflexive, force.” 

B. J. KoEKKOEK 
University of Buffalo 


A Worp-INDEXx TO THE TEXxTs OF STEINMEYER, Die kleineren althochdeut- 
schen Sprachdenkmiler. By R-M. S. Heffner. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1961. Pp. vi+178. $s. 


This book is a complete, parsed index of the 42,650 OHG items in Stein- 
meyer’s collection. The plan is ambitious and its execution praiseworthy. 
In a brief preface the author states that the work is a product of his efforts 
to learn more about the problems of OHG as it is reflected in the Steinmeyer 
selections, with their varied provenience. The author goes on to express the 
wish that scholars may find his work useful. I am sure his wish will be ful- 
filled. 
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The goal of scholarly usefulness is reflected in practically all details of 
the Word-Index. The main entries are listed in normalized form, usually that 
to be found in Braune’s Althochdeutsches Lesebuch. And under the normalized 
key word are listed all the forms thereof, exactly as they occur in the monu- 
ments in Steinmeyer’s edition. Each form listed is preceded by a short 
grammatical description and followed by references indicating where it is to 
be found in Steinmeyer. If the form in the monument is perhaps not readily 
reconcilable with the main entry, a cross reference is provided. Thus under 
hounog we read “‘see honag,” and under honag we find the variant hounog, its 
grammatical description and its location. 

The author follows Braune’s pattern also in alphabetizing. Prefixed 
verbs are listed under the simple verb, even when the simple verb itself is 
not documented. In the case of the prefixed verbs, it is with some satisfaction 
that one notes that Professor Heffner does not compromise his objectivity by 
making guesses about aspect. 

The grammatical description of the headword is in traditional terms, 
practical and concise. Nouns are indicated simply by giving the gender. 
Other parts of speech and traditional subclassifications bear such labels as 
“vb,” “adj,” “pron indef.” In this as in other respects the author from time 
to time frankly expresses his doubt by adding a question mark to his descrip- 
tion. We are apt to find, for example, such entries as “pron adv?”’. Equally 
objective and forthright are the grammatical descriptions of the items follow- 
ing the headword. 

Professor Heffner accepts Steinmeyer’s emendations and completions as 
a matter of course. For example, Steinmeyer’s abunstic (Predigtsammlung C, 
p- 175) is given simply as abunstic. The only variation from the Steinmeyer 
canon is in the matter of capitalizing proper names, which, as a matter of 
fact, comprise some eight per cent of the primary entries. For in addition 
to the identification “name,’”’ Professor Heffner regularly capitalizes initial 
letters in proper names. 

Since we are dealing with a word-index and not a dictionary, we find 
meanings given only very rarely, and then perhaps superfluously. One 
wonders whether the three instances of definition in a total of about seven 
hundred headwords are vestigial survivals from an earlier, more elaborate 
version of the Word-Index, that somehow escaped deletion. For it seems odd 
that an author who ignores (justifiably, in a word-index) the difference in 
meaning between neoweht “nihil” and neowiht ‘“‘nullus” in Benediktinerregel 
should feel it necessary to offer a supposed distinction between neonaldre in 
the same work and neomer in Predigtsammlung A, Predigtsammlung B, and 
Erster Wessobrunner Glauben. The former is given as ““numquam,”’ the latter 
as “nimmer.” It is true that in Benediktinerregel, the word numquam is in- 
variably rendered by “neonaldre,” but surely “nimmer” is a perfectly 
acceptable meaning for neonaldre as well as for meomer. Why then make any 
point at all of meaning here? 

The third of the three glosses supplied is for the word rihhi “Reich.” 
The inclusion of meaning here would perhaps be justifiable if it were neces- 
sary to make it clear that we were dealing with the noun and not with the 
adjective rich “reich, machtig,” and in the absence of any other distinctive 
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feature. But Professor Heffner’s efficient classification has already desig- 
nated rich as an adjective and rihhi as a noun. In view of this unambiguous 
designation and to a lesser degree in view of the predominantly (although not 
exclusively) characteristic spellings of adjective and noun, the inclusion of 
meaning serves no purpose. Here, and in the case of meomer and neonaldre 
as well, meaning should have been omitted, in accord with the admirable 
precedent of the rest of the work. 

A work of the scope and completeness of Heffner’s Word-Index is not 
likely to be absolutely free of slips, but they hardly impair its real usefulness. 
For example, on page 47 Fabiranus occurs instead of Fabianus, on page 55 
Fredrhantes instead of Fredthantes, on page 113 niemit instead of niemir, and 
on page 118 phirsihcbouimin instead of phirsihcboimin. My limited checking 
failed to reveal any errors in the references which give the location of the items 
in Steinmeyer. 


RicHArD H. LAwson 
San Diego State College 


BoNnAVENTURAS LEGENDA SANCTI FRANcisci in der Ubersetzung der Sibilla 
von Bondorf. Herausgegeben von David Brett-Evans. (Texte des spiten 
Mittelalters. Heft 12.) Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1960. Pp. 212. 
DM 16.80. 


Die Verdeutschung der Legenda Sancti Francisci des heiligen Bonaventura 
(1221-74) vom Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts ist eine weitere willkommene und 
brauchbare Verdéffentlichung in der Sammlung mittelalterlicher Prosatexte. 
Der englische Germanist David Brett-Evans, ein Schiiler Wolfgang Stamm- 
lers, hat mit Sorgfalt wie auch Liebe die Herausgabe der seit 1846 im 


Britischen Museum liegenden Papierhandschrift des 15. Jahrhunderts 
besorgt. Seine fliissig geschriebene deutsche Einleitung zu der Ausgabe unter- 
richtet im allgemeinen recht gut iiber die Entstehung und Geschichte der 
Handschrift, die Verfasserin oder Schreiberin, die sprachlichen und ortho- 
graphischen Merkmale des Textes und den Wert der Ubersetzung. Besonderes 
Lob verdienen die Anmerkungen zum Text und das kleine Glossar am Ende 
des Buches, das eine ganze Reihe von Wortern bringt, die in den mittelhoch- 
deutschen Worterbiichern bisher fehlten. 

Man wird dem Herausgeber vollkommen zustimmen, wenn er im 
Vorwort bemerkt, daf “‘eine wissenschaftliche Ausgabe der Bonaventurischen 
Legenda in mittelhochdeutscher Ubersetzung keiner Rechtfertigung bedarf.” 
Leider hat sich die Betrachtung des spitmittelalterlichen Schrifttums, 
besonders in Hinsicht auf Sprache und Literatur, auch heute noch nicht 
voéllig von der Idee des Verfalls losgelést. Daran ist nicht nur die herrschende 
Blickrichtung von der Héhe der mittelhochdeutschen Epik und Lyrik 
schuld, sondern auch der immer noch fiihlbare Mangel an Veréffentlichungen 
des dichterisch-religiésen Schrifttums, das in den Archiven und Bibliotheken 
noch der Herausgabe harrt. Zwar ist die Mystik seit langem als Epoche in 
die deutsche Literatur- und Sprachgeschichte eingegangen, aber die grofe 
Welle der deutschsprachlichen religiésen Literatur, meistens Ubersetzungs- 
literatur, die bereits gegen Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts anhebt und erst im 
16. Jahrhundert verebbt, ist bisher fast nur in Einzelstudien beachtet und 
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untersucht worden. Selbst die groSartige Darstellung Wolfgang Stammlers 
(Aufriss 1, 750. 2. A.) kann vorlaufig nur einen unvollstandigen Uberblick 
vermitteln. 

Es handelt sich in der vorliegenden Ausgabe um eine Verdeutschung 
der ‘Legenda Maior,’ im Gegensatz zu der ‘Legenda Minor,’ die um 1262 
von dem Franziskaner Bonaventura verfafit wurde und in den Kléstern der 
Franziskaner und anderer Orden die dltere Vita des Thomas von Celano 
verdrangte. Das Latein des Originals erweist sich als eine kunstvolle, perio- 
disch konstruierte, nicht leicht zu lesende Prosa, die schon auf die Stilkunst 
der Humanisten hinweist und ganz ersichtlich nur fiir die des Lateins véllig 
kundigen Ménche und Geistlichen bestimmt war. Obwohl nun schon um 1280 
die niederfrinkische gereimte, sehr freie Bearbeitung des Jacob van Maerlant 
vorliegt, sind die friihesten, noch reichlich unsicheren deutschen Uber- 
setzungsversuche, meistens auch nur freie Bearbeitungen, erst gegen 1400 
nachweisbar. Der Herausgeber glaubt nun das spite Auftauchen der deut- 
schen Ubersetzungen damit erklaren zu kénnen, “da® vor dem 14. Jahrhun- 
dert das Lesen im Grunde nur wenigen vertraut war; im 15. ist man dagegen 
eher berechtigt, von einer gewissen Verbreitung dieser Kunst zu sprechen.” 
Gegen diese Erklarung lat sich mancherlei einwenden. 

Zunichst hatte Brett-Evans von dem ertragreichen Aufsatz Herbert 
Grundmanns, “Die Frauen und die Literatur des Mittelalters” (Archiv fiir 
Kulturgeschichte, XX VI (1950)) lernen kénnen, daf§i Lesen und Schreiben 
schon im 13. Jahrhundert zur Erziehung der adligen Damen und auch der 
Klosterfrauen gehérten. Man erwartete von der adligen Dame, daf sie lesen 
und schreiben konnte, ja sogar das einfache Latein des Psalters verstand. 
Dieser Stand der Bildung der adligen Frauen dnderte sich auch im 14. 
Jahrhundert kaum, nur verlagerte sich das Schwergewicht mit dem starken 
Anwachsen des Stadtadels von den Schléssern in die Staidte. Die am Ende des 
14. Jahrhunderts sich auferordentlich vermehrenden Nonnenklister waren 
fast ausnahmslos Stadtkléster und fiillten sich mit den Téchtern des Stadt- 
adels und der reichen Biirger. Mit dieser Entwicklung der religiésen Frauen- 
bewegung im 14. Jahrhundert hingt die grofie Welle der Verdeutschung 
religidser Literatur in lateinischer Sprache zusammen und nicht mit der Ver- 
breitung der Lesekunst im 15. Jahrhundert. Die Kreise, die diese meist im 
13. Jahrhundert entstandene geistliche Literatur zur gleichen Zeit und noch zu 
Beginn des 14. Jahrhunderts lasen, setzten sich eben aus des Lateins kundigen 
Klerikern zusammen. Fiir sie lag kein Bediirfnis nach Ubersetzungen vor. Das 
ainderte sich mit der Erweiterung dieser Kreise durch die Aufnahme von 
Laienbriidern, Nonnen und das zahlenmafiige Wachsen der ungelehrten Orden. 
Es steht fest, da die meisten aufgefundenen Handschriften deutscher Fran- 
ziskuslegenden des Bonaventura urspriinglich den Bibliotheken von Nonnen- 
kléstern gehérten, auf Bitten von Nonnen hergestellt wurden, und natiirlich 
auch von ihnen bezahlt wurden, d.h. in den meisten Fallen die Kosten fiir die 
Schreibmaterialien. Geschrieben oder abgeschrieben wurden sie gewéhnlich 
von den Nonnen selbst. 1928 fand ich in der Niirnberger Stadtbibliothek die 
fast vollstandig erhaltene Handschriftenbibliothek des Niirnberger Katha- 
rinenklosters, ausschlieBlich deutsche Ubersetzungen von Evangelien, 
Legenden, Psalmen, Gebeten, Traktaten und Erbauungsbiichern, die meist 
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von Nonnen des Klosters dort abgeschrieben worden waren, und deren 
Namen am Ende fast jeder Handschrift genannt werden. Das gleichfalls 
erhaltene Bibliotheksverzeichnis weist aufer 328 deutschen Schriften keine 
einzige lateinische auf (Merkel, Das Aufkommen der deutschen Sprache in den 
stidtischen Kanzleien des ausgehenden Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1930]). Die Non- 
nenkléster waren die Schreibstuben der zahlreichen deutschen Handschriften 
religiésen Inhalts. 

Und damit kommen wir zu einer weiteren wichtigen Einwendung gegen 
die Ausfiihrungen des Herausgebers der Legenda. Die Londoner Handschrift 
war von R. Priebsch in Stammlers Verfasser-Lexikon als eine Ubersetzung der 
Sibilla von Bondorf bezeichnet worden. Dem widersprach Kurt Ruh in seinem 
Buch Bonaventura deutsch, (Bern, 1956), der bedeutendsten Untersuchung der 
Bonaventura-Handschriften. Nach ihm ist Sibilla nur die Abschreiberin der 
anonymen Ubersetzung. Stammler iibernimmt dagegen in seinem Beitrag zum 
Aufriss, “Mittelalterliche Prosa in deutscher Sprache” (S. 972), die Behaup- 
tung von Priebsch, und dem schlieft sich auch Brett-Evans an, der nun die 
Legenda “in der Ubersetzung der Sibilla von Bondorf” schon auf dem Titel- 
blatt ankiindigt. Im Vorwort der Ausgabe weist er die Ansicht von K. Ruh als 
einen Versuch, “‘Sibilla von Bondorf zur bloBen Abschreiberin herabzusetzen”’ 
als “véllig unbegriindet” zuriick. Daf$ Dr. Ruh mit seiner Feststellung iiber 
den wahren Anteil der Sibilla an der Londoner Handschrift keine ‘“Herabset- 
zung” bezweckte, bedarf eigentlich keiner weiteren Worte. Die schéne, mit 70 
farbigen Illustrationen versehene saubere Abschrift ist auch als solche eine 
bemerkenswerte Leistung. Das eingehende Studium der Geschichte der Ver- 
deutschungen religiéser Literatur im Mittelalter, besonders der Bonaventura- 
Ubersetzungen, und das Fehlen wirklicher Beweise von Sibillas Autorschaft 
berechtigen meines Erachtens Dr. Ruh durchaus, die Vermutung von Priebsch 
als irrtiimlich zuriickzuweisen. Priebsch und Brett-Evans stiitzen sich auf den 
nach 1478 von Conrad von Bondorf geschriebenen und der Handschrift 
beigefiigten lateinischen Nekrolog, der besagt ‘“Hunc librum scripsit devota 
deo religiosa s(ancta) soror Sibilla de Bondorf. ...” In dieser Zeit bedeutet 
scripsit immer nur “geschrieben.” Conrad hatte sicherlich traduxit gesagt, 
wenn Sibilla die Ubersetzerin gewesen wire; denn damit hitte sie tatsdchlich 
eine fiir Nonnen ungewohnliche Leistung vollbracht, die ihr Verwandter kaum 
verschwiegen hitte. 

Einen weiteren Beweis fiir die Autorschaft der Sibilla sehen Priebsch 
und Brett-Evans offenbar in der gebetartigen Vorrede zu der Ubersetzung. 
Solche Vorreden sind durchaus iiblich in den Handschriften, die ich gesehen 
habe. Der Ubersetzer bittet gewéhnlich um die Hilfe Gottes oder Jesus, nennt 
seinen Auftraggeber, betont seine bescheidenen Fahigkeiten fiir die Arbeit 
(Demutsformel), fordert seine Leser oder Kritiker auf, es besser zu machen 
und schlieSt mit einer Aufforderung zu tugendhaftem Leben hier und dort. 
Nur in ganz wenigen Fallen nennt der Ubersetzer seinen Namen, der auch in 
der vorliegenden Handschrift fehlt. Der Name der Sibilla taucht eben nur in 
dem spiteren Nekrolog auf. Dagegen laft sich meines Erachtens aus den im 
folgenden zitierten Zeilen wohl schlieSen, da der Ubersetzer ein Franziskaner 
gewesen sein muf, den sein ““Gehorsam” zwingt und bindet “den Wiinschen 
der ‘geliebten Kinder’ ’’ oder Madchen, die von ihm eine Ubersetzung ver- 
langen, nachzukommen! 
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daz ich moge volbringen gar daz jch gebetten bin gar flissicklich und mit grosser 
begird gar ernstlich von den geminten kinden des ordens der Sanct Cloren jngesind. 
Und dor zu mich zwinget die gehorsami und bindet och die sinderlich liebe, die jch 
tragen sol gegen dem seligen vatter Sanct Franciscus, gottes vol. 


Es war offenbar der den Nonnen von seinen Oberen bestimmte Beichtvater, 
den die Bitten der Nonnen, sein Gehorsam gegen die Oberen und seine schul- 
dige Liebe zu Franziskus zu der Ubersetzung bewegten. 

Auch die sprachlichen und orthographischen Merkmale der Handschrift 
erlauben keinen sicheren Schlu® auf die Verfasserschaft der Sibilla. Die 
Sprache der Ubersetzung wird vom Herausgeber als Breisgauer Alemannisch 
bestimmt, “eine genauere Lokalisierung auf Grund mundartlicher Beweise ist 
jedoch kaum méglich” (S. 22). Die hier und da auffallende inkonsequente 
Schreibung derselben Wérter, z. B. wuchs neben wochs, og neben oug, gingling 
neben jiingling, u.a. die der Herausgeber auf ‘die Schwierigkeit, eine bereits in 
Flu geratene Aussprache durch die herkémmlichen Schriftzeichen festzu- 
halten” zuriickfiihrt, deutet eigentlich eher auf eine typische Fehlerquelle 
beim Abschreiben hin als auf den unsicheren Sprachgebrauch des Verfassers. 
Ebenso hitte eine andere von Brett-Evans erwahnte Tatsache zur Vorsicht 
in der Bestimmung der Verfasserschaft raten sollen. Der Name der Sibilla von 
Bondorf taucht namlich in einer anderen deutschen Handschrift des Britischen 
Museums, einer Ubersetzung der Klarissenregel vermutlich aus der Zeit um 
1400, auf. Die Handschrift gehérte urspriinglich dem Klarissenkloster in 
Villingen. Die nachtraglich hineingemalten sechs blattgrofSen farbigen Illustra- 
tionen stammen, wie aus einer Unterschrift hervorgeht, von der Sibilla von 
Bondorf. Brett-Evans selbst weist die Vermutung Priebschs, auch hier in 
Sibilla die Ubersetzerin zu sehen, zuriick. Sibilla war also eine bekannte 
Abschreiberin und Illustratorin, die fiir verschiedene Klarissenkliéster Ab- 
schriften und Illustrationen herstellte. Gegen die Vermutung, sie sei vielleicht 
als Novizin in das Kloster Villingen eingetreten, spricht die Tatsache, da% ihr 
Name nirgendwo in den Urkunden noch in den gutgefiihrten und iiberlie- 
ferten Verzeichnissen der aufgenommenen Klosterfrauen in Villingen zu 
finden ist, und iibrigens auch nicht in Freiburg. 

Es ist bedauerlich, da der Herausgeber ohne sichere Beweise die Uber- 
setzung der Sibilla von Bondorf zuspricht und das auch auf dem Titelblatt der 
Ausgabe vermerkt, wenn doch so viele Anzeichen und Erwigungen dagegen 
sprechen. Damit ist die Ubersetzung unter dem Namen der Sibilla in die 
deutsche Literaturgeschichte eingegangen und wird wohl schwer wieder 
daraus zu vertreiben sein. 

GoTTFRIED F. MERKEL 
University of Cincinnati 


GRUNDLEGUNG DER NEUHOCHDEUTSCHEN GRAMMATIK. ZEITLICHKEIT—WORT 
unD Satz. Von Horst Renicke. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1961. Pp. 
182. DM 19.80. 


In the first part of the book the author investigates the grammatical concept 
of temporality (“‘Zeitlichkeit’’) in regard to aspect and time level (pp. 11-24), 
and in the tense system of the Modern German verb (pp. 25-72). The second 
part contains a semantic classification of German verbs (pp. 73-83), a discus- 
sion of verb-noun linkages (Die verbale Rektion, pp. 84-104), then of the struc- 
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ture of the German sentence (Das “‘syntaktische Minimum,” pp. 105-60). In an 
appendix, es in the subject position in sentences (pp. 161-69), then the parts of 
speech in German (pp. 169-75), the main parts of the sentence and its types 
(pp. 175-79), and a definition of the sentence (p. 179 f.) are taken up. 

This listing already reveals that Renicke deals with the most fundamental 
problems of German grammar. He is strictly descriptive and never influenced 
by historical considerations. Yet Renicke’s type of structuralism is far re- 
moved from what we call a structural approach in this country. He mentions 
Fries’ The Structure of English and his ‘‘Ersatzprobe”’ with approval in one 
place (p. 151); he permits himself a few transformations (e.g., p. 174) but in 
spite of his interest in English he gives otherwise no indication of being familiar 
with, or influenced by the work of American structuralists. If Renicke had, 
e.g., adopted the concept of the immediate constituents, his “syntactic mini- 
mum” could have been put on a much more objective foundation. The present 
political situation probably explains why Renicke does not seem to be familiar 
with the work of W. Motsch, M. Bierwisch, and other East German scholars 
engaged in a “Strukturelle Grammatik der deutschen Gegenwartssprache,” 
who themselves are well acquainted not only with Hjelmslev’s but also with Z. 
Harris’ and N. Chomsky’s pertinent publications. 

Renicke’s main concern is the semantic structure of German sentences 
and their parts. Whenever form and meaning seem to be at variance, the 
analysis is always based on the meaning: er kommt as historical present 
(Renicke’s “2. Synthetische Zeitstufe’’), as a present (Renicke’s ‘“‘Gegenwart|s- 
bereich]’’), and referring to the future (Renicke’s ‘‘1. Synthetische Zeitstufe’’) 
are considered three different tense forms (p. 39). In Renicke’s terminology 
the possessive adjective thr in ihr Buch is a ‘possessive personal pronoun,’ but 
relatives and demonstratives are because of their meaning no pronouns. In 
the sentence Sie fiihrte mich in der ganzen Stadt herum, ganzen as synonymous 
with “‘iiberall”’ is analyzed as part of the predicate (p. 159). 

Renicke’s book is difficult to read because of the scarcity of the quoted 
data, its lengthy terminological discussions, and its pseudophilosophical 
classifications. A typical definition is, e.g.: “Die Aktionsart stellt das existenz- 
zeitliche Beziehungsverhialtnis des Ich zu einem immanent aktionszeitlich 
gearteten Ereignis dar” (p. 23). The frequent disregard of the linguistic 
Gestalt in favor of the semantic Gehalt will probably induce most American 
readers to reject Renicke’s analysis of German sentences and their seman- 
tically rated parts, particularly if they believe that a linguist’s primary job is 
to analyze linguistic data, not to interpret their metalinguistic motivation. 
But it should not be forgotten that Renicke’s book contains many valuable 
semantic analyses, e.g., of the meaning of verbs, of haben/sein contrasts in the 
perfect of verbs, etc. They seem eminently usable, if not for structural gram- 
mar, certainly for lexicographical purposes and for the stylistic study of litera- 
ture. In one detailed analysis of the use of the historical present in a Goethe 
passage Renicke proves to be a sensitive analyst of literary values. 

Renicke, who, since his Marburg dissertation on aspect (1949), has pub- 
lished quite a number of descriptive studies on the grammar of Modern Ger- 
man, reveals an open-minded and fair attitude when discussing scholarly 
opinions differing from his own. It will be interesting to see how Renicke’s 
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future publications will reflect increasing contacts with structural points of 
view based on form and not on semantic-philosophical criteria. 


HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 


Das EINDRINGEN DES NEUHOCHDEUTSCHEN IN DIE ROSTOCKER RATSKANZLEI. 
Von Eva-Sophie Dahl. (Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir deutsche 
Sprache und Literatur der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Bd. 22.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960. Pp. xvi+241. DM 38. 


Miss Dahl’s worthwhile study, a 1957 University of Rostock dissertation, 
traces in detail the disuse of Low German and the adoption of High German as 
the written language of the Ratskanzlei in Rostock during the second half of 
the sixteenth century. The central process investigated is well comprehended 
by the term Sprachiibergang, extensively used in the body of the book. The less 
descriptive wording das Eindringen des Neuhochdeutschen of the title is no 
doubt an extension of the conventional phrase das Eindringen der hochdeut- 
schen Schriftsprache found in the titles of comparable investigations cited by 
the author for Bochum, Liibeck, Liineburg, Oldenburg, Riga, along with others 
for Berlin, Bremen, Flensburg, Goslar, Miinster, and Ostfriesland. 

Various types of documents from the Rostock chancery—letters, pro- 
ceedings of the council, property registers, court records—now deposited in the 
Stadtarchiv and also the Landeshauptarchiv at Schwerin and the Liibecker 
Staatsarchiv at Potsdam were classified and examined. Chapters I (pp. 1-27) 
and VII (pp. 173-216) deal with specific Low and High German features of the 
documents before and after the language transition. Chapter II (pp. 28-46) 
identifies as far as possible the syndici and secretaries active in the chancery 
during the sixteenth century; Chapter III (pp. 47-81) weighs their relation to 
the language of the documents. Chapter IV (pp. 82-107) examines specific 
types of documents and the dates of their first, successive, and final transition 
to High German. Chapter V (pp. 108-51) seeks to determine the time of ac- 
ceptance of the High German Schriftsprache outside the chancery. The transi- 
tion in Rostock is correlated with the rest of the Low German area in Chapter 
VI (pp. 152-72). Sources and bibliography are listed in the preface (pp. xii-— 
xvi) ; the book ends with word, person, and topic indices (pp. 217-41). 

A dating more specific than the second half of the sixteenth century can 
not be given for the cumulative transition, although Miss Dahl establishes 
approximate limits for the use of Low German texts in correspondence with 
other chanceries at 1562-63 and in chancery records at 1571-73. Between the 
first and the ultimate appearance of High German texts many alternations in 
language use occurred in the chancery, dependent upon the type of document 
and also upon the language proclivities of the bilingual syndici and secretaries. 
Thus, High German texts first appear in the Council Proceedings in 1563 and 
alternate with Low German texts for the next two years; a second series of 
alternations is found in 1567-74, and High German texts prevail from 1575 on. 
Coinciding with the alternations of language are changes and alternations of 
secretaries. Especially reminiscent of language transition between bilingual 
generations is the linguistic behavior of two secretaries, Radeloff and Liischow, 
who alternated in writing the Council Proceedings in 1571-74. Radeloff, the 
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older, who had begun writing in 1564, wrote Low German with many High 
German features; Liischow, who continued the Proceedings to 1579, wrote 
High German with Low German features. Radeloff followed the Low German 
tradition also in the conservative Property Register in the years 1566-77; 
Liischow made the first High German entries in 1572. The final transition to 
High German in the Register took place in 1598, some twenty-five years later 
than in the Council Proceedings. 

The transition in the chancery in Rostock was accomplished about the 
same time as in the other Hanseatic cities—Liibeck, Hamburg, Bremen—and 
somewhat later than in the other cities in Mecklenburg, with the exception of 
the Hanseatic Wismar. The language transition within the chancery does not 
of course give evidence for acceptance of the High German Schriftsprache in 
the town, which came considerably later. The author interprets her under- 
standably limited material—letters, ordinances, guild charters, clues for the 
language used in the schools—as pointing to the third decade of the seven- 
teenth century. 

In examining the causes for the transition both in the chancery and in the 
town, Miss Dahl distinguishes between the immediate influences or impulses 
and the background against which they operated. Direct impulses for transi- 
tion within the chancery were given by correspondence with High German 
chanceries and by the receptivity to High German of certain syndici and 
secretaries. These impulses were effective within the setting of the decline of 
the Hanseatic League and the loss in prestige of its Verkehrssprache; the rising 
importance of the neighboring German and non-German states, particularly 
Mecklenburg, whose chancellery had early adopted High German; and the 
cultural ascendancy of the High German area, especially Wittenberg and its 
university. As immediate influences for the transition to High German outside 
the chancery, the author cites the university, the school, and the church, with 
the university, which at Rostock had presumably gone over to High German 
around the middle of the sixteenth century, determining the position of the 
other two. Rostock could not keep aloof from the general developments 
around it. 

Miss Dahl worked carefully and prudently with her documents; indeed, 
working too closely with them may have caused her to classify the evidence 
for borrowing from High German in the Low German texts after about 1550 
and from Low German in the High German texts as belonging to a first and 
second phase of the Sprachablésung or Sprachiibergang. The borrowing which 
preceded, accompanied, and followed the cumulative transition is of course not 
to be identified with it. Also in the matter of borrowing from one language to 
another, one feels the author would have welcomed more aid from contempo- 
rary linguistics. 

B. J. KoEKKOEK 
University of Buffalo 


A History or GERMAN LITERATURE. By Ernst Rose. New York: New York 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii+-353. $6.50. 


In 1936 Ernst Rose published a Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung intended 
for the use of American undergraduate students of German literature. Its 
lucid and simple but mature German style afforded them an excellent intro- 
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duction to the language of German literary history. The medieval and early 
modern periods were presented as competently as could be expected within 
the space allowed, but the treatment from German classicism on was uneven. 
The book has now been adapted into English, in an attempt to cover all the 
ground of the first volume, together with the additional quarter century that 
has intervened, in the same compass. There has been considerable revision, 
and corrections have been incorporated in the light of recent scholarship. 

Because the value of the older edition derived to a large degree from the 
presentation of its subject in simple German, the first question that presents 
itself is the desirability and success of the English adaptation. The current 
improvement in academic standards in this country will reduce the number of 
students specializing in German literature who will need to use a literary 
history in English. The kind of student and general reader who will find such a 
book useful will already have considerable background in English or compara- 
tive literature, and a certain kind of critical sophistication. Such students 
could benefit greatly from the sound historical foundation of this book, but 
they are likely to be unfavorably impressed by the style of the English, which 
is as simple and elementary as the German of the first edition but unfortu- 
nately not as correct or as lucid. For the most part the book is quite readable, 
but there are some annoying Germanisms in the syntax and some unhappy 
and misleading translations. For example, if one opens the book at pages 100- 
101, one will note near the top of the left-hand page an inverted verb (“Espe- 
cially was the ...’’). In the first half of the right-hand page there are three 
incorrect uses of the English progressive form, and in the middle of this page 
the subtitle of Luther’s pamphlet, ‘‘Von des christlichen Standes Besserung,” 
is rendered “‘On the Improvement of Christian Practices.”” At some points the 
student who cannot consult the earlier German edition may be bewildered or 
thrown off the track. When he reads that the older group of German romanti- 
cists ‘‘seeks possibly to overcome the contrast of reality and imagination,” he 
has no way of knowing that this means, “Die altere Gruppe méchte den 
Zwiespalt zwischen Wirklichkeit und Phantasiewelt noch um jeden Preis iiber- 
winden” (pp. 211 f. of the present volume, p. 214 of the 1936 edition; my 
italics). 

The new edition makes a greater effort to relate its material to other 
literatures and cultures for the benefit of its new audience, but here, too, the 
results are not always satisfactory. When the author declares that Schiller in 
Die Braut von Messina “could not revive the classical idea of capricious, in- 
human fate” (p. 198), some readers will protest that this distorts the role of 
fate in Greek classical tragedy. Students with some familiarity with the 
chronology of Romanticism outside Germany will be amazed by the statement 
that the early German romanticists, writing in the 1790’s, were “of course only 
a late form of the general European Romantic Movement” (p. 210). The next 
sentence rightly states that the even earlier Storm and Stress movement could 
also be called romantic from “‘a European perspective,”’ but from such a per- 
spective the romanticism of the Schlegels, Wackenroder, Novalis, and Tieck is 
still very early. At all events, these authors cannot have been so very tardy 
with their romanticism if Theodor Storm and Richard Wagner were also 
romanticists, as the author states in a subsequent chapter (p. 287). 

In both editions Professor Rose acknowledges his indebtedness to earlier 
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scholars, mentioning in the preface to this volume Béckmann, Lange, and 
Schwietering. Regrettably, the table of contents that follows this preface will 
give the author’s professional colleagues an exaggerated impression of Pro- 
fessor Rose’s dependence on Paul Béckmann’s Formgeschichte der deutschen 
Dichtung, for eight of the nine main chapter headings refer to stylistic prin- 
ciples in Béckmann’s sense and six of them are simply translated from Béck- 
mann. This is in line with Rose’s expressed intention to shift the emphasis in 
this edition from the survey of cultural history to “the story of German litera- 
ture as a theme in itself through the consistent employment of aesthetic 
criteria.”” The text does not really carry out this intention. In it Béckmann’s 
formal principles do not serve as guide lines but simply as tags, loosely and 
superficially affixed by means of one or two sentences in each chapter. Biéck- 
mann’s influence is manifest in a quite legitimate manner in the improved 
treatment of Hélderlin in this edition, just as the work of other scholars has 
had a salutary effect on the new presentation of Grimmelshausen, Goethe, 
and Kafka. But the influence of other scholars is exerted in the treatment of 
individual authors and works, not in the application of a new system of aes- 
thetic criteria. And not all the revisions are successful. The section on Heine 
still misses the point of Heine’s lyricism as a fundamentally aesthetic experi- 
ence and presentation of poetic themes. The section on Mérike has deterio- 
rated as compared with the earlier edition. The translation of the first strophe 
of “Gebet” is so crudely inept as to spoil the impression of the respectable 
translation of “‘Um Mitternacht.” “Jung Volkers Lied” is said to describe “‘the 
feelings of an unwed mother who has yielded to a handsome stranger in in- 
spired abandon; in the security of her natural instincts she has defied society, 
and is happy to have given birth to a bouncing baby.” Mozart auf der Reise 
nach Prag is only mentioned as one of Mérike’s “‘charming idylls”’ (pp. 259 f.). 

If this review has concentrated upon the weaknesses of the book, it is out 
of the conviction that a short history of German literature in English cannot 
be a significant contribution unless it is consistently and superlatively good. 
Professor Rose’s gift for lucid topical organization, his mastery of a clear Ger- 
man style, his competence as a cultural historian, and the sanity of his Chris- 
tian Humanist approach could have been more advantageously applied had 
he kept this revised edition in German. 

RAYMOND IMMERWAHR 
University of Washington 


DEUTSCHE BEITRAGE ZUR GEISTIGEN UBERLIEFERUNG. Vierter Band: FRIED- 
RICH SCHILLER. Bern und Miinchen: Francke Verlag, 1961. Pp. 181. 


A ScHILLER Sympostum. IN OBSERVANCE OF THE BICENTENARY OF SCHILLER’S 
Brirtu. Edited, and with an Introduction by, A. Leslie Willson. The 
Department of Germanic Languages. Austin: The University of Texas, 
1960. Pp. 135. $4. 


Both the Deutsche Beitrége and the Schiller Symposium contain contributions 
in memory of Schiller’s birth. While the former volume consists of articles 
which might have been published at any time, the latter is a collection of 
lectures given at various institutions in this country in order to celebrate the 
occasion. While this does not necessarily affect the value of the contributions, 
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the time limit imposed upon a lecture tends to determine the nature as well 
as the scope of the contribution. Thus the articles more or less express all the 
author has to say about a given topic whereas the lecturer is restricted by the 
time assigned to him. Furthermore, at such a festive occasion the lecturer is 
expected to select his topic so that he may at least conclude with an inspiring 
positive appraisal. 

In the Deutsche Beitrdége Claude David argues that Queen Elizabeth in 
Maria Stuart is a far more tragic figure than the title heroine herself because 
she, as the illegitimate successor to the throne, must be virtuous and just, 
while the protection of England from foreign powers forces her to murder her 
rival. This emphasis on the tragedy of Elizabeth, though not entirely new, 
seems to underestimate the tragic element in Maria Stuart’s case, who, after 
all, is not quite as passive as she appears to the author of the article. 

William T. Mainland sees in the three dramas, Maria Stuart, Die Jung- 
frau von Orleans, and Die Braut von Messina a progressive tendency to present 
the essential characteristics of history, that is, a gradual elimination of all 
historical material proper. According to this interpretation the historical fate 
of man rests in the hands of those who act in disharmony with themselves and 
with others. However, the question remains whether Schiller is moving toward 
the essential nature of history or toward the presentation of fundamental 
conflicts in human relations. It is particularly difficult to see in Die Braut von 
Messina any historical relevance. 

Ilse Appelbaum-Graham studies the major images in Die Braut von 
Messina and finds their function in the creation of an aesthetic distance from 
the otherwise offensive incestual love theme. 

Matthijs Jolles investigates the relation between discursive conceptual 
and pictorial language in Schiller’s work in order to discover the sensual-spiri- 
tual unity, that is, the living spirit which permits the poet to rise above the 
confusion and chaos of life without yielding to the emptiness of abstraction. 

In the opinion of H. Stefan Schultz, Stefan George—in spite of his nega- 
tive criticism of Schiller and his tendency to improve on his poetic style— 
shares with Schiller his high concept of the artist’s mission and his belief in the 
ennobling function of the aesthetic form the effect of which is, however, re- 
stricted to a selected circle. The main difference is to be found in the fact that 
Schiller creates a world from the idea, whereas George proceeds from the world 
toward the divine. 

Edgar Lohner sees in Schiller’s ideas about aesthetic illusion the beginning 
of the unbridgeable abyss which separates the work of such modern lyrical 
poets as Poe, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, George, and Benn from the world of 
reality. While Schiller still struggled to maintain a belief in the ultimate identity 
of the divine and the humane order and saw in aesthetic education a means of 
saving man from self-destruction, modern poets are considered as having lost 
this faith in the redeeming function of beauty, so that to them the world of 
reality appears as hopelessly mean, as the nothingness of eternal change. 

Helmut Rehder’s lecture, the first in the Symposium, offers a number of 
suggestions about the character of Schiller’s work which one should like to 
have treated in more detail. In its conclusion, the lecture comes fairly close to 
Edgar Lohner’s article when he refers to Schiller’s fundamental question, 
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whether man will endure before the timelessness of transcendence, or whether 
the tension between earthly imperfection and the unlimited freedom of aes- 
thetic creation will not finally end in abstract emptiness and nihilism. 

Oscar Seidlin presents Schiller’s views on man in politics, his futile 
struggle to assert and maintain moral integrity. In spite of their noblest inten- 
tions, Schiller’s political characters are dragged into indefensible acts which 
destroy the very aims they are striving to attain. 

Stephen Spender contrasts Shakespeare’s feudalistic concept of power 
with Schiller’s eighteenth-century concept of power as control of material 
forces through abstract ideas. 

After discussing some political aspects of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, Harold 
Jantz looks into the dramatic possibilities of the American Revolution and 
wonders why no major attempt has been made to dramatize the event. 

In three lectures Hermann J. Weigand summarizes Schiller’s develop- 
ment from the Duke of Wiirttemberg’s submissive subject with his exhibi- 
tionist’s pose and his confused eclectic philosophy to the great dramatist of 
the classical period with his own idealistic philosophy. In Weigand’s opinion 
Schiller’s concept of tragedy, best expressed in his poem “Das Ideal und das 
Leben,” is as death and transfiguration. Weigand treats, among other dramatic 
features, Schiller’s use of analytical exposition; of verbal fencing scenes which 
naturally result from his technique of contrasting heroes; and the lack of 
psychological depth in the portrayal of his heroes who move only on the 
conscious level, and who are heroes in the traditional sense of exceeding the 
average individual in stature. It is debatable, however, to what extent Schiller’s 
tragedies may be called optimistic, although Weigand, in so doing, agrees with 
the traditional interpretation of Schiller. 


F. W. KAUFMANN 
Oberlin, Ohio 


WitHetm RaAaBe. AN INTRODUCTION TO His Novets. By Barker Fairley. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. 275. $4.80. 


Professor Fairley has set himself the commendable task of introducing the un- 
known but “real” Raabe to Anglo-Saxon readers and students of German 
literature. He contends that Raabe’s present reputation is based mainly, if not 
exclusively, on the three novels which are frequently classed as a trilogy, the 
Chronik der Sperlingsgasse being generally considered too slight to add much 
weight, and Stopfkuchen, which has recently come to the fore as a best-seller, 
being regarded as an isolated late work—a sport, as it were, which the big 
three have taken under their wing. He has therefore subjected nine novels, as 
he insists on calling them, to a detailed exposition and analysis, judging them 
from the standpoint of form, structure, closely knit motivation, richly human 
characters, and the excellence of writing which Raabe’s storytelling genius 
produced in his mature years. He knows his Raabe from A to Z, and while 
these nine works are evidently arranged in the order of his preference, he con- 
fesses that he found the choice difficult at times, because, from 1870 on, there 
are more than as many books again that are made of the same stuff. It was 
touch and go whether Deutscher Adel should not be included. He asserts that 
after 1870 Raabe was a writer of genius. 
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The thesis of the book, then, called the “argument,” is that this array of 
some twenty middle and late novels constitutes the real opus, and, fifty years 
after Raabe’s death, “still awaits our judgment.” The 160 pages of Part I, are 
devoted to an intensive recapitulation of each separate work, with liberal 
translations, bolstered by direct excerpts, to emphasize the points he wishes to 
make. While the nine tales are not in chronological order, and can be read in 
any sequence, they are said to be individual masterpieces which strengthen 
the argument that Raabe’s best work, with which even scholars are almost 
entirely unfamiliar, was written after his fortieth year, between the early 
eighteen-seventies and ten years before his death, when, surprisingly enough, 
he stopped writing anything new. Chronology, the author admits in a later 
section, proves absolutely nothing about Raabe’s progress in concentration 
and narrative skill. We are almost completely in the dark about sources and 
methods of this reserved writer, who theorized very little, and who proceeded 
largely by instinct and impulse. 

The reader who finds the subtitle ‘“‘An introduction to his novels” mis- 
leading, must bear in mind the arbitrary definition of the novel which is set up 
as a standard and tailored to fit the thesis. “There is no doubt about it, they 
are novels, not Novellen. It is not simply a matter of length, though in point 
of length they qualify, being upwards of fifty thousand words long with very 
little variation. What turns the scale decisively is the wealth and complexity 
of experience packed into them.” Raabe had a more modest conception of the 
forms he chose; as a rule he calls these tales simply “Eine Erzihlung”’; Stopf- 
kuchen is “Eine See- und Mordgeschichte”; Pfisters Miihle, “Ein Sommer- 
ferienheft.”” Unruhige Gdste, the last of the nine and one of Raabe’s superior 
late creations, is the only one among them that he himself singled out as “Ein 
Roman aus dem Sikulum.” He had not used the term “novel” since the 
Schiidderump, twenty-one years before. 

Many innovations and excellences are claimed for these nine “invulner- 
able books.”’ Stopfkuchen heads the illustrious list and dominates the stage 
time and again in Parts II and III. This story owes its revival chiefly to 
Guardini’s epoch-making book on the subject in 1932. Fairley gives due credit 
but amplifies Guardini. He maintains that Schaumann’s unimpaired humanity 
and at the same time his “‘Souverinitit,” this steady being-on-top-of-things, 
stamp him as a rare creation, that as the stay-at-home who counts in contrast 
to the traveler, Raabe anticipated Arnold Bennett, who did something of the 
sort later in The Old Wives’ Tale. 

As for the other eight, our attention is directed first to the artistry of nar- 
ration in the unexpected appearance of Prinzessin Fisch, a sex novel which 
breaks new ground a decade before Friihlings Erwachen; second, to the timeli- 
ness of a present-day problem, the pollution of waters, which lies at the center 
of Pfisters Miihle, thus becoming a “‘civilizing book” and, in its adaptation toa 
changing world, approaching the “‘Zeitroman’”’; third, to the fact that while 
next to nothing happens in Das Horn von Wanza, it exhibits an unobtrusive 
unity that takes us backward to the Napoleonic Wars and forward to the 
Franco-Prussian War, without forcing history or seeming incongruous; fourth, 
to the structural importance of manifold literary cross references as a basic 
ingredient of Hastenbeck, which occupied Raabe for three years between 1895 
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and 1808; fifth, to the continuous interplay between pathos and comedy, 
where the comic spirit prevails even in poignant scenes, unerring in Horacker— 
this is “mid-summer magic seldom captured outside of Shakespeare’”’—to the 
real plot of Das Odfeld and to the excellent fiction transmitting a sense of his- 
tory that carries over into the present; to the book of contrasts called Im alten 
Eisen: contrasts between characters and settings, and the contrast-compari- 
son between fairy tale and theatre. 

Unruhige Gaste, finally, is unusual, if not alone, in Raabe’s fiction. “In 
creating Phoebe, [he] accomplished an almost impossible task. It should be 
read Shakespeare-wise, as, above all, a study of character, four characters 
chiefly, colliding in a peculiar situation and so revealing themselves and the 
inexhaustible strangeness of life.” 

Of the thirty-five pages of Part II, only the first twenty are utilized for an 
attempt to demolish the presumable groundwork on which Raabe’s reputation 
is supposed to be based. The other fifteen have been dedicated to the meticu- 
lous reconsideration of Raabe’s initial best-seller, the sketchy Chronik, and to 
a painstaking résumé to restore it to first-rate standing in view of its “delicate 
compromise between novel and prose-poem.”’ A good case, he says, could be 
made for ranking it with Raabe’s best, but since Raabe was unable to develop 
the original vein in himself for so long a time, the works of the next ten years 
merely proved that the Novelle was not Raabe’s genre any more than the long 
novel. 

The three novels under scrutiny are certainly open to legitimate criticism. 
We remember involuntarily Wiechert’s remark: “Die Werke Raabes sind 
voller Fehler der Komposition und des Stiles, aber wer von uns wiirde leugnen 
wollen, da® er an ihrem Ende den Engel erblickt habe, den Gott zur Verkiin- 
digung ausgeschickt hat?” Fairley would not wish to be without two of them 
either: “‘who would willingly dispense with Krodebeck or Bumsdorf.. . ?” 
They nevertheless support the main thesis that Raabe’s mastery before 1870 
is incidental, not pervasive, unless in some of the shorter tales (italics mine). 
Whether the trilogy controversy, hoary with age, needs revival and renewed 
bombardment is at least debatable. Be it said that in his recent comprehensive 
biography (1958), the distinguished German scholar Pongs still respects the 
term. Fairley dismisses Jensen’s interpretation and Raabe’s “half-hearted” 
acquiescence as unimportant in view of the mature achievement. He disposes 
of the little-known Die Leute aus dem Walde with half a dozen lines, chiefly to 
the effect that those early appraisers of Raabe who extracted a trilogy from 
him, could have had a tetralogy while they were about it. Raabe would not 
have accepted this view. 

Abu Telfan, the middle novel, is the first to come under fire on numerous 
counts, not the least of which is the final praise of philistinism as the “‘reductio 
ad absurdum of what he had set out to do,” though Fairley cannot deny that 
it speaks for Raabe himself. It is tempting to dwell on this tremendously re- 
vealing passage, which evokes the great spirits of the past who derived their 
strength from “Nippenburg,”’ but it is impossible to suppress the catchword 
“Kiinstler-Biirger.”” The Hungerpastor receives short shrift, not only for its 
length and “‘out-dated morality,” but in the main because of Fairley’s dis- 
taste for the ill-chosen contrast figures of Semite and anti-Semite. He ascribes 
its continuing popularity as a Volksbuch to this prejudicial handling. To be 
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sure, he might have pointed out that Dietrich Hiussler’s qualities and per- 
formance in the Schiidderump are not one whit superior to Moses Freuden- 
stein’s, but he discounts the villainy of the former as unconvincing. He at- 
tributes the basic fault of the Schiidderump to its size, says that it needed 
condensing and that Raabe is to blame for the fact that his masterly study of 
the Lauenhof is in danger of being reduced to a crude fatalism. It is Fairley’s 
further view that the title itself is false, for, despite the death-cart, this is not a 
novel of death or fate, but a social novel. Obviously he dislikes the symbol 
itself: “it only injured the humanity of such a book to run the death-cart up 
and down .. . at fitful intervals.” 

The “Continuing Argument,” which is Part III, hammers out anew the 
elements of concentrated formal mastery after the seventies, generally by 
citing one or the other of the nine stories with their minimum of plot, sim- 
plicity of motive, common ground, and sense of newness. Brief discussions of 
the technique which mirrors the wealth of narrators, listeners, and observers, 
alternate with allusions to the author-reader relationship, to the easily missed 
cross references which make it imperative to go back and read again, as one 
does in poetry; to the seeming oddity of the characters which is only “‘skin- 
deep”’; and to the humor which is much deeper when it is unintentional. Our 
attention is called to a significant passage from Der Dréumling which seems to 
throw light upon Raabe’s intention to crowd past, present, and future into a 
narrow space of close organization, the passage in which he apostrophizes 
“Die Géttin des Durcheinander.” Lyrical interference with the narrative 
ceased after Frau Salome, a work which Fairley considers the first landmark 
in Raabe’s effort to concentrate, and a work which, he says, is obviously un- 
finished. 

Much of this material is not new, though expanded; the Pfisters Miihle 
chapter is an enlargement of the preface to Fairley’s annotated edition (1956) 
of that work; he has drawn upon, elaborated, and modified his excellent study 
“The Modernity of Wilhelm Raabe” from the Willoughby Festschrift (1952), 
where six of his present nine “novels” were discussed in some detail. At that 
time they were still “tales” or “stories” with the exception of Schiidderump, 
which was treated understandingly and with appreciation. 

Now he compares Raabe with Fontane and asserts that Fontane’s novels 
cannot easily be thought of outside their period, while Raabe’s, though roughly 
contemporary, need not be remembered as such: a pertinent comparison, he 
thinks, for ‘‘while Fontane was senior, they finished side by side at the end of 
the century, like exact contemporaries.’’ He concludes that this came about 
because Raabe was much the richer of the two in affiliations. Looking back, 
Fairley joins Raabe with Keller, and with Otto Ludwig, and still earlier with 
Matthias Claudius and Jean Paul. While the lines backward are perhaps easier 
to trace than the important lines forward, the latter have been little noticed 
either by the writers themselves or their critics. Fairley notes a parallel with 
Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus which has nothing to do with literary influences: 
“the theme was in the air; Raabe was one of the first to reach out for it.” Half 
a century before the sober-minded intellectual Zeitblom set down the life his- 
tory of the man of genius, Leverkiihn, Raabe anticipated the situation in Die 
Akten des Vogelsangs by creating Karl Krumhardt and Velten Andres. 

Pursuing the theme of “‘modernity’”—we have already mentioned Wede- 
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kind and Arnold Bennett—Fairley points out how the “compulsive human- 
ity,” the suffering, and the tenement house of Im alten Eisen match similar 
elements in Hauptmann’s Die Ratten. (Fairley does not say so, but Raabe 
also anticipates the ‘‘noble prostitute” so dear to our contemporaries in creat- 
ing the charming figure of Rotkappchen.) A close parallel is drawn between 
Pfisters Miihle and The Cherry Orchard in identity of theme and implications 
and even in the closing lines of the two different media. Raabe’s awareness of 
monodrama in fiction (Stopfkuchen) is said to link him to Schnitzler. The 
author thinks that Raabe and Faulkner, who also wrote a novel about a be- 
lated funeral, would have understood one another, and that the psychological 
fragment Altershausen anticipated Faulkner. A topography of the Raabe 
country, comprising the Weser and the Harz, could be mapped like Hardy’s 
Wessex, ‘‘a region poetically created and existing in its own right on a plane 
... between Wessex and Seldwyla... though differing from both these 
others.” Hardy, in The Return of the Native, made topography poetic; Keller, in 
Die Leute von Seldwyla, makes the action fantastic; but, Fairley emphasizes 
once more, what makes Raabe’s novels into a world of their own is a feat of 
narration. 

To all readers of Raabe, each of whom has his favorites in the great body 
of writing, this is a welcome publication; it may stimulate interest in Raabe; 
and it certainly raises questions that should be provocative to scholars. 
Fairley’s book is a service to German literature in the English-speaking world 
and to the memory of Raabe, who even in his Gartenlaube associations refused 
to supply conventional happy endings, who constantly warred against stuff- 
ness and Philistine trivialities, who attacked the ‘‘Kanaille” on whatever level, 
and who defended man’s innate dignity in his great compassion for man’s 
frailties. His Weltenhumor, frequently wry, often bitter, many times tragic, 
has a flavor all its own. Fairley is on safe ground in rejecting the stupid label 
“‘pessimist,”’ but it is futile to try to make an optimist out of Raabe. No writer 
worth his salt will subscribe to such hedging with basic issues, certainly not 
one who may be called rightly a “poetic realist.” 

In summing up, the author concludes that Goethe’s word “Gestaltung” 
fits the Raabe “novels” of his best years as well as any novels he knows. Their 
compression, restricted scale, short-range action, and limited objective is a 
combination which he thinks can hardly have occurred in the history of the 
novel before, and which is not likely to occur again. 

The author has supplied a limited index but no bibliography or footnotes 
to speak of; he refers the reader to the Wilhelm Raabe Bibliographie by Fritz 
Meynen (1955). One error in printing was noted in passing: page 225, inver- 
sion of “are as.” 

Lyp1A BAER 
Anna Maria, Florida 


Dre RoMANE THomas MANNS: VERSUCH EINER DeEvTUNG. Von Paul Alten- 
berg. Bad Homburg: Hermann Gentner Verlag, 1961. Pp. 372. 


The interpretation promised in the subtitle of this critique amounts to the 
perception of Thomas Mann’s novels as one opus. It is in this sense that the 
author assumes a reader “will not be able to find his way alone,” and hence 
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characterizes the book as an attempt to offer easier access to das Werk. Trac- 
ing Mann’s way from Buddenbrooks through Krull, not on the basis of differ- 
ences among the several novels, but by presenting them as an intellectual and 
artistic development of identical motifs and form principles, is indeed an 
ambitious project. As such, Altenberg’s work is an important contribution to 
Mann studies. 

Contrary to the purpose avowed in the Introduction, Thomas Mann has 
not been made easier for anyone. Altenberg’s book is unnecessarily difficult. 
His style—that of criticism which would itself be taken as art—is rich and full 
of allusions. Schwindlige Identitéten enable an artist like Thomas Mann to 
transform the superficial into the symbolic; but when a critic uses them (of 
Gregorius: Denn eben so weit, wie es nach unten, in die Grube und Keimkammer 
des Todes ging, geht es nun aufwarts) without explanation, his argument is bril- 
liant but not actually well grounded. Altenberg’s wordy, amusingly redundant 
style (die zuriickschreitende, die retrograde Bewegung—demaskieren und... 
enthiillen) is often reminiscent of latinizing Serenus Zeitblom, who also wrote 
criticism which threatened to become as creative as its object (the effect is 
indeed eerie when Altenberg enters into creative criticism of Leverkiihn’s 
music). 

Altenberg bears one deeper relationship to Zeitblom: the artist whom he 
is interpreting for us is a nature sometimes strikingly different, perhaps even 
foreign to his, the critic’s, personality. The repeated requests in the last Joseph 
novel that we not become impatient or put the book aside and miss all the 
good things yet to come are, to Altenberg, verdrieL lich. Lotte’s constant eager- 
ness to defend Werther against the Divan is only seltsame Eifersucht. Although 
disregarding Mann’s humor is a mere omission, taking it seriously becomes a 
mistake. Zeitblom’s parodies on Nazi propaganda terminology are missed 
entirely (es unterlaufen ihm sonst vermiedene Worter ...das zeigt ihn viel 
unsicherer und ungeschiitzter als Settembrini). Certainly too much is expected 
of Krull in the statement mit dem Wort “Bekenninisse” wird ein moralischer 
Standpunkt eingenommen. Humorlessness in a critic is a weakness which to 
some extent will dull perception of every novel by Thomas Mann. As one 
example among many, no treatment of Peeperkorn is complete which fails to 
see him as a ridiculous as well as a tragic figure. 

Nevertheless, Altenberg is usually a highly sensitive interpreter. He is 
generally successful in demonstrating thematic and formal features common 
to most of the novels. Klaus Heinrich, Castorp, and Joseph are depicted con- 
vincingly as Erwdhlte. Goethe and Leverkiihn are Chosen Ones too, no longer 
by virtue of circumstance or mission, but—as a further development of their 
type—out of their inner nature. This lets Gregorius occupy a central position 
among Mann’s creations only as the exploration of a theme which had long 
concerned the artist. Eager to defend Thomas Mann against the charge of 
being a Denkspieler, Altenberg wants to stress that the Chosen Ones, like 
Mann himself, are characterized by their human warmth and by a wache 
Sorge um den Menschen. 

The formal unity of Mann’s production is said to lie in a dependence, even 
in Buddenbrooks, on musical principles of organization: repetition, variation 
and ambiguity of motifs, and retardation. Important even for the early novels 
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are the principles of composition subscribed to by Leverkiihn, der strenge Satz 
and Liquidierung des Einfalls. To what extent analogies among the arts can 
clarify an art work is debatable. It would seem to this reviewer that they will 
dazzle rather than illuminate unless the topic becomes the relationship of 
music theory to literary creation in general, and is not restricted to the 
novels of one man. 

To stress unifying themes and techniques throughout the artistic produc- 
tion of over half a century must necessarily de-emphasize any individual work 
which does not contain features useful to the critic (Buddenbrooks receives 12 
pages from Altenberg; Doctor Faustus, 105), and lay extreme weight on in- 
ternal parallels (many motifs in Doctor Faustus are said to be prefigured in 
the earlier novels, although some of these same motifs together with others 
not traced seem to this reviewer to have their source in the Faust Book—with 
which Altenberg is not as familiar as Thomas Mann was). These are the 
errors, not in fact but in emphasis, to which any writer is liable as soon as he 
begins to interpret a group of art works in common terms—be they of one 
author or of one period—as distinct from a specific work, which can and 
ought to be treated on its own terms. Even with its innate inadequacies, a 
general commentary is always useful; and Altenberg’s, particularly in his dis- 
cussions of Klaus Heinrich as Erwéhlter, of Settembrini’s Humanism, or of 
Goethe as penitent, is often brilliant. 

H. G. HaILe 
University of Houston 
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